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A.  D«  1760. 


CHiAP'  (p'EORGE,  the  son  of  Frederic  prince  of 
U-^j  \Jf  Wales,  and  of  Augusta  princess  of  Saxe- 
176^  Gotha,  succeeded,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
^"^'age,  to  his  grandfather  George  II.  A  bright- 
er period  cannot  be  found  in  British  history  man 
that  of  Mis  present  majesty's  ascension  to  the 
throne.  Of  that  illustrious  line,  who,  for  the  in- 
terests of  British  liberty,  had  been  called  to  the 
kingdom,  and  who  had  twice  trode  rebellion  un- 
der foot,  he  was  the  first  king  who  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  England.  His  mind,  it  was  justly 
imagined,  from  an  English  education,  had  been 
early  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  our  free  con- 
stitution, and  with  that  public  spirit  which  seems 
the  indigenous  passion  of  the  country.  In  his  tem- 
per and  dispositions  there  was  known  to  be  the  ut- 
most generosity ;  his  morals  were  upright ;  and  his 
manners  exceedingly  gracious,  corresponding  to 
the, loyal  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
people. 

No  circumstance  was   wanting   to    fill  up  the 
picture  of  general  prosperity.     The  nation  was  in- 

,  deed  at  war ;  but  it  was  a  just  and  glorious  war, 

.'conducted,  by  land  and  sea,  with  honour  to  the  Bri- 
tish arms.  In  all  the  colonies  our  land  forces  had  de- 

:  feated  the  French  ;  at  sea,  the  enemy  had  lost,  dur- 
ing successive  engagements,  more  than  a  hundred 
ships  of  war,  of  which  a  third  were  ships  of  the 
.line,  and  the  rest  considerable  frigates.    In  her 

-  trade,  as  well  as  in  her  battles,  the  power  of  France 
was  diminished,  while  British  commerce  rode  pro- 
tected by  the  strength  of  her  naval  supremacy. 

Of  her  energy  in  conducting  the  war  the  country 
had  given  ample  tokens  in  her  last  parliamentary 
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supplies.    Besides  the  garrisons  abroad,  50,000    CFjAP- 
land    forces  were  voted;  and  for  manning  our 
fleets,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
of  the   line,  70,000  seamen  were  allotted  for  the 
enstdng  year.    To  guide  these  immense  resourced 
there  was  an  able  cabinet  at  home.    The  navy  was 
under  Lord  Anson's  inspection ;  a  trust  well  com- 
mitted to  that  illustrious  officer.    A  powerful  and 
popular  administration  having  been  established  in 
1 757,   the  various  departments  of  office  were  fill* 
ed  up  by  men  of  talents.     As  the  ostensible  head 
of  ministry  stood  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  ve* 
teran  in  whig  principles,  and  in  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state.    His  weaknesses  of  temper  and  be* 
haviour,   his  impatience  of  superior  talents,  and 
a  hurried  habit  of  transacting  business,  made  him 
less  respected  than  his  abilities  really  deserved.    He 
had  been  often  foiled  in  political  rivalships ;  in  par- 
ticular with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  cool  and 
deliberate  address  was  far  an  over-match  for  the 
bustling  activity  of  the  duke ;  but,  assisted  as  he 
was  by  the  talents  of  the  present  cabinet,  he  af* 
forded  a  fund  of  merits  which  could  be  called  into 
action :  he  possessed  promptitude  in  council  and 
debate :  he  was  a  thorough  master  of  foreign  af* 
fairs  ;  and  his  influepce  and  fortune  were  both  ex- 
tensively useful. 

Lord  Granville  filled  the.  office  of  president  of 
the  council  with  great  reputation  for  argumenta- 
tive eloquence  in  the  senate,  and  for  attention  to 
public  business.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents, 
and  very  proudly  conscious  of  his  own  importance. 
Although  he  had  been  upon  the  worst  terms  with 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  his  former  political  ca- 
reer, he  submitted,  however,  in  the  present  coali- 
tion, to  act  along  with  him.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ge- 
nius of  the  present  ministry  to  unite  opposing  cha- 
racters. Lord  Temple,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Lord 
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CHl  P-  Cobham,  succeeded  in  the  state  fo  his  uncle's  in- 
fluence. His  merits  will  be  traced  in  the  political 
transactions  of  proceeding  years.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  this  coalition  was  the  Honourable 
Henry  Bilson  Legge,  whose  premature  departure 
from  office,  after  the  present  ascension,  made  his  case 
as  interesting  to  the  public  as  the  cause  of  it  was 
honourable  to  himself1.  Mr.  Legge  was  designed, 
in  his  younger  years,  for  the  service  of  the  royal 
navy ;  but,  happening  to  acquire  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Robert  Wajpole,  he  obtained,  by  his  inte- 
rest, a  seat  in  parliament,  and  passed  through  the 
several  offices  of  secretary  to  the  treasurer,  envoy 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  at  last 
attained,  in  the  late  coalition,  the  high  station  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His  character  for 
solid"  ai*d  effective  talents  stood  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  parties.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
was  no  b^d  judge  of  men,  said  of  him,  in  awkward, 
yet  expressive,  terms,  that  he  never  knew  a  man 
who  had  so  little  rubbish  about  him.  His  strongest 
recommendation  was  the  clear  and  consistent  mo- 
deration which,  in  all  political  struggles,  he  evin- 
.ced,  united  with  an  unyielding  independence,  for 
which  he  at  last  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  expul- 
sion. 

Mr.  Fox,  whose  alcflquence  and  genius  were  of 
the  most  respectable  order,  submitted,  in  this  mi- 
nistry, to  the  subordinate  situation  of  paymaster 
of  the  forces.    Lord  Northington  was  lord-keeper, 

1  For  the  history  of  Mr.  Legge's  ship  made  Mr.  I*gge  understand, 

'dismissal  sec  the  appendix  to  the  that  unle«s  hc^gcccded  from  this 

Jife  of  Lord  Chatham.     He  stood,  competition  he  should  forfeit  the 

in  the    year  1759,  candidate  as  a  prince'*  favour.     Mr.  Lcg^'  nun- 

represeatatife   for  the   county  of  fully  scorned   to  reoedr,  a  id   was 

.Southamo'on,  in  competition  with  turned  out,  for  h:s  :U-maxiii'.'rt<f  upon 

Sir  t>:ou  or.  Sni»-r,  a  relation  and  the  aicenwon  of  G-'»:^»:  li  T  - 

protege  ei  Lord  buu.     Hi*  lord- 


\ 
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Lord  Holdernesse  was  secretary  of  state,  and  the   CIJ^P- 
duke  of  Devonshire  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

But  the  soul  and  mover  of  this  administration 
was  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt    This  illustrious  statesman, 
who  had  first  distinguished  himself  in  parliament 
by  opposing  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,* 
attracted,  early  in  his  political  career,  the  friendship' 
of  the  earl  of  Temple*,  and  the  patronage  of  Lord* 
Cobham3.     His  maiden  speech  in  the  house  of 
commons  was  a  strong  panegyric  upon  the  prince 
of  'Wales,  whose  interests  he  afterwards  supported 
with  ardour,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  opposed 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  for  granting  the  prince 
a  liberal  revenue.     His  speeches,  during  the  suc- 
cessive sessions  of  his  opposition,  both  during  the 
ministry  of  Walpole  and*  of  his  successor  Lord 
Wilmington,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  (though  they  coilld  not  stem  the  tor- 
rent* of  ministerial  measures),  and  gradually  ma- 
tured his  immense  reputation*    Those  he  delivered 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  army,  upon  the  Spanish 
convention,  and  on  the  measures  pursued  for  the 
defence  of  Hanover,  exhibited  the  sentiments  of  a 
patriot  not  less  than  the  powers  of  an  orator.     Af- 
ter the  junction  of  Lord  Cobham  with  the  Pelhams, 
when  Lord  Granville4,  being  oppr>sAi  in  council,  re- 
signed, that  ministry  was  formed  which  was  called 

« 

*  Then  Richard  Grcnvi  lie,  enquire.  Lon^bad  thy  virtues  mark'd  thee 

3  Mr.  Pitt,  like  Lord  Cobham,  •        out  for  fame, 

having  provoked  Sir  Robert  Wal-  Far,  far  superior  to  a  cornet *s  name: 

pole  by  his  opposition,  the  minis*'  This  generous  Walpoje  saw,  and, 

ter  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  them,  grievM  to  find 

by  the  only  effort  he  could*  make  So  mean  a  post  disgrace  that  noble 

to  their  prejudice,,  viz.  depriving  mind, 

them  of  their  commissions  in  the  The  servile  standard  from  the  free- 

army;  This  similarity  of  situation  in  born  hand 

Mr.  Pitt,  to  his  own  probably  attach-  He  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the 

ed  hit  lordship  to  the  young  orator.  patriot  band. 
bn  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  los* 

iog  his  coroetcy  of  horse,  the  fol-  4  Formerly  Lord  Carteret* 
•owing  verses  were  addressed  to 

AS 
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CfjAP-   the  broad-bottom  ministry.    I-ord  Cobham,  before 


J 


assenting  to  this  coalition,  had  stipulated  for  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  his  reception  was  in 
feet  the  only  difficulty  in  forming  a  coalition ;  for 
the  king  entertained  a  violent  prejudice  against  him, 
qn  account  of  his  opposition  to  Hanoverian  subsi- 
dies. The  dufce  of  Newcastle,  anxious  to  form  a 
ministry  which  the  Pelhams  were  to  rule,  under- 
,     took  to  remove  this  prejudice  from  the  king's 

1744-     mind,  and  to  accommodate  Mr,  Pitt,  at  a  period, 
which,  he  assured  Lord  Cobhamj  should  not  be 
' .  far  distant.    Accordingly,  upon  the  king's  return 
from  Hanover,  his  lordship  claimed  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duke's  promise.    The  king  was  solicited  to 
appoint  Mr.  Pitt  secretary  at  war  j  but  his  majesty 
was  at  this  time  dissatisfied  with  all  his  ministers, 
except  Lord  Bath  and  Lord  Granville,  and  at  their 
instance,  it  is  said,  refused.    The  duke  stated  to 
his  majesty  his  engagement  with  Lord  Cobham. 
The  king  angrUy  repljed,  '  that  he  must  break  it.? 
In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  Newcastle,  Cobham, 
and  the  ojther  whigs,  agreed  upon  a  general  resigna- 
tion, as  the  best  measure  for  frightening  the  crown 
into  compliance.    The  king  was  alarmed ;  Lords 
Granville  and  Bath  resigned  in  their  turn ;  and 
Lord  Cobham  was  allowed  to  introduce  his  friend 
in  triumph,  as  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.     Upon 

[i746-  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilmington,  Mr  Pitt  was  ap- 
pointed paymaster  of  the  forces,  an  office  which 
he  held  with  spotless  honour  and  integrity.  Dur- 
ing eight  years  that  elapsed,  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pelham  (an  event  subversive  of  this  incongruous 
ministry),  many  secret  projects  were  continually 
started  by  its  rival  parties  to  establish  a  monopoly 
of  power :  from  these  intrigues  and  negociations 
Mr.  Pitt  stood  disdainfully  aloof,  confiding  in  the 
vast  influence  which  his  own  talents  and  the  public 
knowledge  of  his  virtues  promised  to  bestow ;  he 
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needed  no  compact  with  friends^  no  compromise 
with  opponents,  nor  submission  to  principles  which 
he  hated,  to  obtain  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  govern- 
ment.     For  a  space  of  two  entire  parliaments,  the 
nation  had  heard  its  dearest  rights  asserted  by  his 
eloquence :  there  was  so  much  fervour  in  his  ge- 
nius,  that  it  kindled  an  interest  in  every  subject, 
however  seemingly  indifferent.  All  the  truths  which 
he   inforced  became  popular  and   favourite  opi- 
nions :    they  came  like  light  from  the  diamond,  bor- 
rowing lustre  from  the  medium  of  conveyance. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  as  well  as  in  private 
conference,  his  supremacy  of  talents  continued  to 
be  felt.    The  duke  of  Newcastle  himself  complain*. 
ed  of  his  haughty  demeanour ;  but  it  was  only  to 
his  private  secretary,  who  advised  his  grace  to  over- 
look it,  saying,  it  would  be  most  prudent.    Thus, 
feeling  himself  entitled  to  sway  the  commons,  he 
would  not  allow  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  plan  of  a  new 
ministry,  to  rank  as  secretary  of  state,  a  place, 
which,  when  filled  by  a  commoner,  generally  en- 
tides  the  holder  to  be  minister  of  the  lower  house. 
He  did  not  ask  the  seals,  but  expected  them  to  be 
offered.     With  no  satisfactory,  claim  of  merit,  and     vs* 
to  the  general  disgust  of  the  nation,  they  were 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson.    Still,  however, 
Mr.  Pitt  continued  paymaster,  although  he  might  be 
said  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  king,  and  to  the  duke 
of  Newcasde,  refusing  to  treat  the  minister  with  one 
mark  of  cordiality,  or  to  sanction,  even  with  his 
passive  approbation,  the  draining  of  public  money 
by  George  II  for  his  German  subsidies :  he  de- 
claimed, on  the  contrary,  most  emphatically,  against 
his  sovereign's  predilections :  he  contended,  that  a 
few  years  of  defending  Hanover  would  cost  us  more 
than  the  fee  simple  of  that  electorate  was  worth j 
and  ardently  wished  to  break  those  fetters  which 
chained. us,  like  Promethus9  to  that. barren  rock. 
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chap.  on  ^  menace  of  invasion  by  France,  in  1758^ 
u^-vo  his  bold  and  wholesome  policy  was  again  exerted 
1754-  to  accomplish  the  defence  of  the  country,  not  by 
German  mercenaries,  but  by  the  natural  strength 
of  the  people.  Ministers  remained  in  this  infirm 
authority,  jealous  of  Mr  Pitt's  overbearing  talents, 
dreading  to  dismiss,  and  unable  to  seduce,  him.  At 
last,  in  spite  of  his  personal  dislike,  the  king  found 
it  necessary  to  offer  him  his  own  terms,  as  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  had  resigned,  along  with  Mr. 
Fox  and  other  respectable  ministers,  to  the  utter 
175&  perplexity  of  the  cabinet*  Mr.  Pitt  gave  in  his 
arrangement;  it  included  Lord  Temple,  Mr.  Legge, 
and  the  Granvilles  :  the  whole  were  accepted*  Still 
unyielding,  and  uncorrupted  by  office,  he  would 
not  concede  an  atom  of  support  to  the  favourite 
measure  of  his  majesty, — the  German  subsidy :  an 
obstinacy  so  offensive  to  the  king,  and  his  son  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  that  another  experiment  was 
jnade,  to  try  how  the  public  qould  be  managed' 
without  him,  and  he  was  turned  out,  with  all  his 
friends. 

This  change  of  ministry  operated  like  a  con* 
vuision  on  the  nation.  The  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Legge  was  increased  to  devotion :  they  were 
hailed  as  the  political  saviours  of  their  country. 
To  adc^ess  the  crown  in  remonstrance  would  have 
been  judged  unconstitutional,  therefore  another 
method  was  taken  to  convince  the  sovereign  of  his 
people's  sentiments ;  this  was  to  send  addresses  of 
thanks  to  the  dismissed  patriots,  expressing  the 
highest  approbation  of  their  conduct,  with  presents 
of  the  freedom  of  most  of  the  principal  corpora- 
tions, in  golden  boxes  of  great  value  and  workman- 
ship.  The  public  ferment  still  increasing,  so  much 
danger  was  apprehended,  that  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, though  at  this  time  not  in  office,  went  to 
the  king,  and  advised  him  to  recal  Mr.  Pitt,    The 
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monarch  wept :  he  complained  of  all  his  servants.   cha*t 
At  length  he  reluctantly  gave  power  to  his  grace  to  t^^j 
negociate  with  the  ex-minister,  and  to  form  a  heaU     1757. 
ing  administration.     Mr.  Pitt  now  took  the  '  cabi- 
net   by  stormf  a  second  time  (according  to  the 
popular  expression  of  the  day),  or,  as  might  be 
said  more  justly,  by  capitulation,  and  formed  that 
renewed  coalition  of  1757,  which  existed  at  the 
period:  of  his  present  majesty's  ascension. 

In-  resuming  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  secretary 
had'  more  to  accomplish  than  a  mere  consolidation 
of  parties;    It  was  the  whole  management  of  the 
empire  that  called  for  reformation  and  renewal 
of  vigour.    The  war  had  languished,  during  his 
recess,  under  feeble  and  irregular  councils.    The 
unsound'  and  contradictory  politics  of  1755  and 
1756,  which  first  led  to  an  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  one  with  Prussia,  to  exclude  all 
foreign  troops  from  the  German   empire,  had 
provoked  the  northern  courts  to  shut  us  out  from 
the  Baltic*     His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, early  in  the  course  of  Mn  Pitt's  adminis- 
tration, was  so  unfortunate,  in  the  dectorate,  as  to 
\>e  forced  into  the  humbling  convention  of  Cloys- 
terseven,  by  which  40,000  Hanoverians  laid  down 
their  arms,  although  they  did  not  surrender  them. 
In  the  whole  system  of  military  and  naval  operations 
thefe  was  an  indolence,  a  lethargy,  a  want  of  zeal 
for  the  public  service,  that  required  the  electrify- 
ing fire  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mind,  to  rouse  its  servants 
from  indifference.     The  minister  complained,  that 
through  all  ranks  and  commissions   this  neglect 
was  grown  habitual :  that  the  very  victuallers,  con- 
tractors, and  purveyors,  were  never  to  be  found 
but  upon  occasions  of  their  own  personal  advantage, 
In  conversation  they  appeared  perfectly  ignorant 
of  their  business :  the  •extent  of  their  knowledge* 
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chap,  went  only  to  making  false  acounts :  in  that  science 
i^y^j  they  were  adepts.  But  for  hunting  down  these 
1757.  abuses  in  the  several  departments;  for  traversing 
the  whole  order  of  public  duty  with  a  penetrating 
eye ;  for  correcting  the  errors  of  his  predecessors ; 
for  restoring  the  name  of  Britain  to  its  high  station 
of  honour ;  and  for  wielding  the  whole  enthusiasm 
of  a  mighty  and  free  nation  against  its  enemies,  there 
was  now  a  minister  indefatigably  true  to  his  own 
duty,  as  well  as  watchful  over  others :  keen,  punc- 
tual, inexorably  rigid;  nor  yet  confined  to  the 
merit  of  exactness  in  the  detail  of  business,  but 
exhibiting  a  vastness  and  strength  of  wisdom, 
under  which  faction  and  foreign  enemies  sunk 
alike  subdued.  In  1758,  the  British  arms  were 
successful  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Asia, 
the  French  were  defeated  at  Massulipatam,  and 
in  successive  naval  engagements. 

In  America,  Louisburg  was  taken  ;  also,  the  isle 
of  Sc.  John,  and  the  forts  Du  Quesne  and  Fron- 
tiniac. 

In  Africa,  Senegal  surrendered. 
175S.  A  consonance  of  views  was  established  between 
his  majesty  and.  the  new  minister  upon  German 
affairs,  which,  along  with  the  return  of  good  for* 
tune  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  wrought  a  happy 
change  upon  the  continent,  and  which,  for  evin- 
cing the  consistency  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  it  is 
proper  to  explain.  Mr.  Pitt  had  attacked  Ger- 
man subsidies  ;  but  it  was  not  the  defence  of  Han- 
over, it  was  the  granting  sums  to  Hanover  and  to 
Hesse,  the  application  of  which  was  not  directed 
and  controuled  by  the  British  government,  that  he 
condemned.  Under,  the  guidance  of  British  coun- 
cils, on  the  contrary,  he  affirmed,  that  the  larger 
the  sums  appropriated  to  this  mode  of  fighting  the 
French,  the  more  effectual  that  end  would  be  ob- 
tained j  and  upon  Otis  new  principle  of  politics  he 
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coincided  with  the  king.    Thus,  after  innumerable   chap. 
victories  abroad,  after  the  admirals  Pococke  and  wv*-> 
Watson  had  triumphed  in   the  East-Indies,  and     17  s*. 
Clive,  with  a  magnanimity  which  Mr.  Pitt  extolled 
in    parliament  with  his  warmest  eloquence,  had 
beaten  an  enemy,  the  c  standards  of  whose  hosts 
outnumbered  his  whole  army,'— our  efforts  were 
directed  to  succour  that  only  power  on  the  conti- 
nent which  was  not  leagued  with  our  enemies. 
Frederic  the  Great  was  surrounded  by  the  united 
forces  of  Austria,  Russia,  France,  and  the  empire. 
When  hie  affairs  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  Prince 
Ferdinand's  victory  over  the  French  in  Hanover 
made  a  powerful  diversion  in  his  favour,  while  our 
descents  on  the   coast  of  France,  at  Cherburg, 
$r.  Maloes,  and  Sr.  Cas,  kept  the  enemy  in  con- 
stant alarm,  and  transferred  the  terrors  of  inva- 

*  A 

sion  from  ourselves  to  them.  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities 
appeared  to  the  king  of  Prussia  so  decisively  prov- 
ed by  this  plan  of  hostilities,  that  he  held  him,  from 
that  period,  in  the  highest  veneration.  These  events 
bring  us  down  to  the  last  entire  year  of  his  late  *i5r 
majesty's  reign ;  and  never  king's  reign  had  a 
brighter  conclusion.  Unanimity  prevailed  in  par- 
liament,  enthusiasm  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
general  satisfaction  through  the  people.  In  Ame- 
rica, Quebec  and  Niagara  were  taken :  in  the 
West-Indies,  Guadaloupe  and  other  islands:  in 
Europe,  Boscawen  defeated  a  fleet  of  France: 
Havre  was  bombarded  by  Sir  George  Rodney ;  and 
Brest  was  blockaded  by  Sir  Edward  Ilawke.  Our- 
ijig  an  accidental  interruption  of  this  blockade,  the 
French  thought  fit  to  venture  out,  when  they  expe- 
rienced from  Hawke  a  defeat  that  nearly  annihilated 
their  naval  power. 

It  was,  however,  in  this  year  of  union  and  vic- 
tory that  the  seeds  were  sown  of  those  divisions 
vhich  appeared  soon  after  the  accession  of  George 
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chap.  jjj#  Fbr  the  clearer  intelligence  of  that  influence 
^^j  which  effected  a  change  so  unexpected,  it  is  neces- 
1759-  sary  to  recur  to  an  early  period  of  his  majesty's  life* 
Frederic,  the  former  prince  of  Wales,  had  un- 
fortunately been  at  variance  with  the  ministers  and 
politics  of  his  father,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  late  reign :  in  consequence,  however,  of  the 
coalition  of  the  whigs,  after  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
resignation,  the  prince  was  thrown  out  of  their  in- 
terest into  that  of  the  tories.  It  became,  therefore, 
a  struggle  between  those  opposing  parties,  when 
George,  prince  of  Wales,  succeeded  to  the  title  of. 
his  father,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  heir- 
apparent  should  be  educated.  Upon  the  death  of 
Prince  Frederic,  that  charge  had  been  intrusted 
to  Lord  Harcourt,  as  governor,  and  to  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  as  preceptor.  Two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Stone,  brother  of  the  primate  of  that  name,  and 
Mr.  Scott,  were  recommended  as  sub-governor  and 
perceptor. 

While  the  prince  continued  under  the  tuition  of 
these  gentlemen,  at  Leicester  house,  a  party  was 
said  to  have  been  secretly  formed,  of  which  the 
names  and  history  are  but  obscurely  known,  and  of 
which,  either  from  want  of  authority  to  establish 
(he  proofs  of  its  influence,  or  from  delicacy  in 
making  free  mention  of  persons  related  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  much  and  curious  information  is 
yet  required'.  The  princess  dowager  was  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  this  mysterious  cabal.  Lord 
Bute,  a  nobleman  of  great  assiduity  and  accom- 
plishments, who  had  been  lord  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  the  late  prince,  held  undoubtedly  a  high, 
place  in  the  princess's  favour :  he  was  evidently  pre- 
ferred to  the  less  courteous  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  to  the  proud  and  unaccommodating  Lord  Har- 
court. These  men  complained  of  their  declining 
influence  at  Liecester  house,  and  predicted  disas- 
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trous  consequences  to  the  nation  from  the  books,  chak 
the  principles,  the  persons,  and  the  conversation,  by  t^^J^j 
\*hich  the  mind  of  the  heir  apparent  was  exposed     1759. 
to    be  biased.    It  was  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
that  his  lordship  and  the  bishop  directed  their  first 
complaints  of  this  noxious  influence  at  Leicester 
house,  hoping  that  the  Pelhams,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  whig  families  in  the  kingdom,  would  assist 
them  in  repelling  it.    The  Pelhams,  however,  did 
not  at  first  interfere.    But  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
after  the  bishop's  and  his  lordship's  resignation  of        # 
their  respective  trusts,  attacked,  in  public  debate, 
those  persons  by  whom  die  lurking  principles  of 
-  arbitrary  government  were  said  to  be  infused  into 
*  -the  princes  mind. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  sub-governor,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  of  principles  and  pon- 
tics perfectly  congenial  with  Stone,  were  the  per- 
sons  charged  in  the  duke's  motion  with  being  Jaco- 
bites, and  with  inculcating  jacobidcal  doctrines. 
Scott,  the  sub-preceptor,  and  Cresset,  the  princess 
dowager's  secretary,  shared  in  the  same  imputation. 
But  the  motion  being  over-ruled  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Pelhams,  who  in  this  affair  were  said  to 
be  blind  to  the  rise  of  that  secret  influence  which 
they  and  other  whigs  had  afterwards  so  much 
cause  to  lament,  all  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  party  of  Leicester  house,  and  Lord  Waldegrave 
and  the  bishop  of   Peterborough  succeeded  to 
Lord  Harcourt  and  his  colleague.    Stone,  Murray, 
and  Lord  Bute,  though  not  ostensibly,  were  confi- 
dentially in  union.     Lord  Bath,  and  other  supple 
statesmen,  were  admitted  by  the  last  into  that  in- 
ner-cabinet, which,  in  process  of  time,  was  accused 
of  over-ruling  the  measures  of  the  nation;  for 
Lord  Bute  was  known  to  coincide  with  Lord  Bath 
in  this  political  opinion,  *  that  official  men  were  the     w.v 


.* 
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chap.  '  servants  of  the  executive  power,  and  not  that 
4  power  itself/ 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
was  known  to  regret  his  former  supineness,  in  ne- 
glecting the  rising  influence  of  the  party  at  Leices- 
ter house.  Both  the  duke  and  Lord-chancellor 
Hardwicke  avowed  that  their  wish  was  now  to  get 
possession  of  the  prince.  As  if  awakened  from  a 
fatal  lethargy,  they  found  themselves  duped  by  the 
very  men'  5  who  owed  their  places  -at  Leicester 
house  to  the  Pelham  family's  recommendation. 
But  although  they  invited  his  royal  highness  to 
change  his  residence,  offering  him  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments at  Sr.  James's  and  Kensington  palaces,  their 
caution  was  too  late  to  remove  the  established  inti- 
macy and  confidence  of  a  tory  favourite.  The 
blossom  was  off,  and  the  fruit  was  set. 

Such  was  the  cause  assigned  by  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  unavowed 
motives  of  his  present  majesty,  for  that  change  of 
measures  and  ministers  which  followed  so  close  up- 
on his  elevation  to  the  throne. 

But  the  conflicts  of  party,  though  silently  pre- 
pared, did  not  immediately  commence.  The  young 
king's  address  to  the  council  was  full  of  modesty 
and  firmness.  He  was  popular,  and  justly  beloved 
for  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  for  his  first  patri- 
otic and  affectionate  a4dress  to  the  representatives 

Nov.  is.  of  his  people.  c  Born,'  said  he, '  and  educated  in  this 
1  ;6°"  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton;  and  the  pe- 
culiar happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and 
warm  affection  to  me  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and 
most  permanent  security  of  my  throne ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  their  steadiness  in  .those  principles  will 
equal  the  firmness  of  my  invariable  resolution  to 
adhere  to  and  strengthen  this  excellent  constitution, 

'  Stone  and  Scott. 
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and  to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolable*  The  civil  chap. 
and  religious  rights  of  ray  loving  subjects  are  equally  Ia 
dear  to  me  with  the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of  ~,76o. 
my  crown ;  and  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the 
whole,  and  the  best  means  to  draw  down  the  Divine 
favour  on  my  reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  to  coun- 
tenance and  encourage  the  practice  of  true  religion 
and  virtue.9  In  the  progress  of  his  speech,  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  maintaining  the  war  with 
firmness  and  vigour,  till  the  enemy  should  be 
brought  to  just  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to 
support  the  king  of  Prussia  with  his  warmest  con- 
currence.6 Lastly,  he  recommended  unanimity 
and  dispatch;  as  the  best  means  of  f  frustrating  the 
ambitious  views  of  his  enemies.  '  In  this  expecta- 
tion/ said  the  king  in  conclusion,  *  I  am  the  more 
encouraged  by  a  pleasing  circumstance,  which  I 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  circumstan- 
ces of  my  reign.  That  happy  extinction  of  divi- 
sions, and  that  union  and  good  harmony  which 
continue  to  prevail  among  my  subjects,  afford  me  • 
the  most  agreeable  prospect.  The  natural  disposi- 
tion and  wish  of  my  heart  are  to  cement  and  pro- 
mote them  ;  and  I  promise  myself, .  that  nothing 
will  arise  on  your  part  to  interrupt  or  disturb  a  si- 
tuation so  essential  to  the  true  and  lasting  felicity  of 
this  great  people.* 

The  peculiar  talent  of  elocution  jtbich .  his  ma- 
ty possesses  gave  additional  grace  to  this  popular 
effusion. 

The  business  of  parliament  was  this  session 
speedily  and  smoothly  conducted.  After  loyal  ad- 
dresses from  both  houses,  in  return  to  the  king's 
speech,  the  civil  list  was  arranged  and  fixed  at  the 
sum  of  ^£800,000  per  annum.     A  bill  was  intro- 

*  The  promise  of  vigorous  sup-  inserted ,  not  spontaneously  by  the 
port  to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  king,  but  at  the  earnest  instigation 
of  aid  to  (he  king  of  Prussia,  was     of  Mr.  Pitt, 
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cha  p.  duced  (in  lieu  of*  an  act  of  gifccfe)  ^  huminely  terri- 
u;     peripg  >th$  severity  of  ou*  'liws-  against  insolvehf    4* 

^a  r  debtors  *  a  measure  whichy  although  ctonfoietf  in 
its  ejEfecte  to  temporary  relief,  gives  anackiiotoedg- 
ment  of.  the  sympathy  due  to  unfortunate  fellow-  ' 
creatures*. and af&rds'a-  promising1  pledge  of  thai 
more  unlimited  iqercy  which,,  k  ii  to*be'  hoped,  an ' 
enlightened  poiiay  witt  yet  extend  *to  them.  4  The'  l 
supplies  Jbrjthe  your flrera  voted  at1  Ji£l  9,61 6, 1 1 9. 

To  raise  still  higher  the  character1  of  the  crown    ' 
for  patriotic*  intentions*'  it  was-  rec6rrrtnehded,  in  the  v 
royal  speech,  to  secure  the*  iAdependericy  and  up- 
rightne^of  judges^  by  extending  their1  co  mrnissions,  " 
during  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  the  deihisg 
of  the  grown, .  and  i>y  snaking  ^fOviskm  that  the 
salaries  .should,  be  aa  pennanenr  as  thehv  commis- 
sions.   This  liberal  proposal  was  duly  received  by    * 
the  legislatiwrey  and  an  act  passed  to-enforce  its-  ob- 
ject.  9  Before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  venerable    ; 
Onslow,  jvh©  had  been  thirty  years  speaker4  of  the'IJ 
house  of  commons,  with  great  and1  just  reputation',      ' 
announced  his  indention  of  retfritig'froiri  public 
life.    -He  received  a<  vote  of  shanks  front  the  au-  * 
gust  body *  wfrse •  interests  he-  'had  -  so  faithfully 
served,  and  a  \ett  earned  pension  of  £3fiOD 
a-year.  .•;**  .:■,..    :    -  • 

After  these  few*:  proceedings,  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Mr.  Legge's  dismission Lord  Holdernesse's  resignation. ... 

His  offer  to  Lord  Butt. . . .  His  large  pension Lord  Bute 

succeeds  to  him  in  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. . . . 
Prince  Ferdinand's  position  at  the  end  of  the  year  176O. . . . 
He  sallies  out  from  his  winter-quarters. . . .  Orders  a  rendez- 
vous for  his  troops  at  three  different  points,  on1  the  Dfmelj  on 

the  Rhine,  and  at  SaVerland His  own  army  takes  Fritxlar 

....  That  under  the  marquis  of  Granhy  recovers  Gudertr 
burg. . . .  The  French  driven  out  of  Hesse. . . .  and  lose  seve- 
ral large  magazines. . . .  Battle  of  StaHgerode  . . .  Summer 
campaign  between  the  French  and  Prince  Ferdinandt  com" 

mencing  June  1761 Battle  of  Kirch- Denkern. . , .  Retreat 

of  both  armies,  in  November,  to  their  respective  winter -quar* 

\ers Affairs  of  the  king  of  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Tor* 

gau Sends  General  Platen  to  relieve  Colberg. . . .  Retreat 

of  the  Russians  into  Poland Frederic  draughts  4,000  men 

fromSckweidnitz. ,  .Laudohn  avails  himself qf 'this  intelligence 

....  Hesurprisesandtakes  Schweidnitz Plan  of  Mr.  Pitt's 

ryperations. .  . .  Theislahd  of  Belleisle  invaded  and  reduced. . . . 

St:  Dominica  taken The  Cherokee  Indians  quelled. .  «  . 

Pondickerry  and  Fort  Mihie  taken  in  the  East-Indies. .  fc  1 
Shaw  Zadda,  now  entitled  the  Mogul,  and  the  French  under 

Mr.  Law,  defeated  and  made  prisoners  by  Major  Carhac 

D.  Estaings  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra Riots  upon 

the  balloting  for  the  mttitia. . . .  King's  marriage. . . .  Nego* 
ciations  for  peace. . . .  A  congress  appointed  at  Augsburg. . . . 
Another  negociation  opened  at  Paris  and  London. .  Basis  of  the 
intended  treaty. . .  Epoths  of  the  treaty. . .  Terms  proposed  by 

France Counter-proposal   of  Britain Mn    Busrfs 

^memorial presented,  includzngtheSpanish claims. . . .  Returned 

with  indignation  by  Mr.  Pitt Tnt  French  immoveable 

upon  two  different  arttbles  of  ihe  treaty. . . .  Messieurs  Bussy 
and  Stanley  recalled  by  fkeit  respective  courts » .  • .  JwwiwH- 
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strance  of  the  British  ministry  to  the  court  of  Madrid  upon  the 

presentation  of  their  offensive  memorial Answer  of  the 

Spanish  ambassador. . . .  Mr  Pitt's  opinion  of  the  conduct  to  he 
pursued  with  regard  to  Spain. . . .  Family  compact  of  the  house 
Of  Bourbon. . . .  Information  of  this  compact  communicated  by 
Lord  Mareschal. . . .  Gross  instances  of  the  partiality  of  t)te 
Spaniards  to  the  French  interest. . . .  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple  left  unsupported  in  the  cabinet  council. . . .  Mr.  Pitfs 
last  speech  during  this  administration. . . .  Apology  for  his 
own  and  Lord  Temple**  resignation.  . . .  tits  interview  with 
the  king. . . .  His  pension. . . ,  Characters  of  Mr.  Pitt, 

Upon  the  very  da^tfaat  parliament  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Legge  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  chan- 
i?6o.     cellor  of  the  exchequer.  This  was  justly  regarded  as 
theprelude  to  more  important  changes.  Accordingly, 
two  days  after,  Lord  Holdernesse  resigned  his  se- 
cretaryship. No  one  regarded  his  retreat  from  admi- 
nistration as  either  honourable  to  himself,  or  occa- 
sioned by  disagreement  with  the  court.  On  the  con- 
trary, Lord  Bute's  acknowledgement  of  an  offer, 
which  this  accommodating  statesman  made  to  him,  of 
quarrelling  with  his  friends  the  whigs,  in  €  seeming 
'  anger,9  to  afford  a  vacancy  in  the  cabinet,  re- 
mains as  a  lasting  document  of  his  craft  and  servi- 
lity.   A  large  pension,  with  the  reversion  of  the 
cinque-ports,  were  given  to  him  as  a  bribe  for  his 
retirement.    Lord  Bute  was  appointed  his  success- 
*     or;  and  he  made  the  celebrated  Charles  Jenkinson, 
afterwards  Lord  Hawksbury,  his  confidential  cam- 
mis.    Thines   were  not  yet  ripe  for  dislodging 
the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  present  ministry ; 
Mr.  Pitt,  whose  power  was  real,  and  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  whose  advancing  years  gradually  dimi- 
nished his  influence.    The  war  still  continued  to 
be  waged  under  the  happy  auspices  of  the  former 
with  success.    Our  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  king; 
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of  Prussia  gave  that  heroic  monarch  his  usual  aid 
of  ^£650,000  a-year.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign  of  1760,  Prince  Ferdinand  was  pressed 
back  into  winter-quarters  before  a  superior  enemy : 
but,  although  the  French  were  masters  of  all  Hesse, 
he  sallied  out  from  his  winter  cantonments  during 
the  severity  of  the  season.  He  attacked  the  French 
as  they  lay  in  one  immense  crescent,  commanding 
on  their  left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  fortified 
on  their  right  by  a  strong  garrison  in  Gottingen, 
which  inclosed  the  allies  on  that  side,  and  exposed 
Hanover  to  their  inroads.  His  troops  assembling 
at  three  places  of  rendezvous,  on  the  Dymel,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  at  Saverland,  pushed  through  Hesse* 
with  scarcely  any  opposition,  into  the  very  cexftre 
of  the  French,  who  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  re- 
treated in  a  panic.  They  abandoned  all  their  en-» 
campments  under  Gottingen  and  Cassel,  leaving 
those  garrisons,  as  well  as  several  others,  to  defend 
themselves  without  a  covering  army.  Fritzlar  was 
attacked  by  the  prince  in  person,  and  carried  at  the 
second  assault.  Gudersburg  surrendered  to  Lord 
Granby.  Five  of  the  enemy's  largest  magazines 
fell  into  the  prince's  hands,  containing  80,000 
sacks  of  meal,  and  1 ,000,000  rations  of  hay. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  up  this  career  of  vic- 
tory without  interruption.  In  pushing  the  siege  of 
Cassel,  a  pitched  battle  was  brought  on  between  Battle  of 
Marshal  Broglio  and  the  allies,  in  which  the  latter  suo*ero*e< 
suffered  a  defeat.  Ferdinand,  however,'  had,  even 
after  this  defeat,  a  decisive  advantage  to  boast  of ; 
for,  although  obliged  to  retire  again  into  canton- 
ments, his  onset  in  the  winter  season  had  been  so 
rapid  as  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Hesse,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  magazines  and  provisions.  He 
thus  disabled  them  from  beginning  offensive  ope- 
rations with  the  same  facilities  as  before. 

B2 
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The  allies  having  retired,    after  their  loss  at 
Stangerode,  behind  the  Dymel,  both  armies,  as  it 

1760.  were  by  mutual  consent,  remained  tranquil  in  their 
quarters,  till  the  29th  of  June,  when  the  united 
troops  of  Broglio  and  Soubise  crossed  the  Dymel, 
and  began  their  hostile  movements  against  Prince 
Ferdinand.  These  brought  on  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Kirch-Denkera,  where  5,000  of  the  enemy  were 
said  to  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expence  of  lives  to  the  allies. 

July  16.   After  this  loss,  the  French  were  ever  afterwards 
averse  to  hazard  a  general  action. 

As  the  French  army  divided  after  this  engage- 
ment, a  part  filing  off  with  Soubise,  and  the  rest 
regaining  with  Broglio,  Prince  Ferdinand  divided 
his  forces  also.  With  one  division  he  watched 
the  French  Marshal's  views  upon  Hanover;  the 
other  he  dispatched  with  the  hereditary  prince, 
his  brother,  to  defend  Munster  against  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  Prince  Soubise.  When  this  object  was 
accomplished,  the  hereditary  prince  rejoined  his 
brother,  and  pushed  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
.  Hesse  ;  into  which  country  Prince  Ferdinand  had 
thought  proper  to  march,  in  order  that  Broglio 
might  be  thereby  recalled  from  Hanover.  A  va- 
riety of  movements  and  counter-movements  took 
place  in  this  state  of  affairs,  without  producing  any 
general  engagement ;  for  Broglio  was  averse  to 
_  hazard  the  trial  since  his  defeat  at  Kirch-Denkem. 
'  Schartsfels,  Wolfenbuttle,  Osnaburg,  and  Mip- 
pen,  all  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  levied  exorbitant  contributions  upon 
the  towns  and  districts.  Bremen,  itself,  a  seaport, 
which  would  have  given  them  an  entire  command 
of  the  Weser,  was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  in- 
to their  possession,  when  it  was  relieved  by  some 
English  battalions. 
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"While  the  prince  de  Soubise  was  effecting  all  chap. 
these  operations,  Broglio  remained  on  the  defensive  k    *  M 
in  his  fortified  camp  at  Eimback.  He  continued  here    x  7«a 
till  November,  when  Prince    Ferdinand  formed 
the  design  of  attacking  him  before  he  could  call  in 
a^l    his   scattered   detachments.     His  highnesses 
plan    of   attack  was  made  impracticable  by  the 
failure  of  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals ;  but  he 
did  not  relinquish  his  object  of  bringing  the  ene- 
my to  an  engagement.    The  French  camp  being 
strongly  fortified  made  an  open  attempt  inadvisable ; 
but,  by  turning  a  movement  upon  the  enemy's 
flank,  as  if  with  an  intent  to  cut  off  their  commu- 
nication with  Gottingen,  he  hoped  either  to  bring 
them  to  battle  upon  equal  terms,  or  oblige  them 
to  retreat.    Broglio  did  accordingly  retreat,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  and  quartered  his  whole  army    not.  9. 
in  Cassel  and  the  parts  adjacent.     Soubise  march* 
ed  his  army  to  the  Lower  Rhipe,  and  quartered 
them  at  Dusseldorf,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.    The  allies  having  now  no  enemy  in  West- 
phalia, retired  into  winter-quarters.     The  British 
cavalry  were  sent  into  East  Friesiand,  the  infantry 
into  die  bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  and  the  allies  at 
Eimback,  Hamelen,  Munster,  and  Hilsdersham.  In 
turning  our  attention  to  Prussian  affairs,  we  observe 
Frederic,  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  successful  battle 
of  Torgau,  resting  in  a  defensive  position.    Prince 
Henry  commanded  am  army  in  Saxony,  which 
strongly  entrenched  itself  under  Leipsic.     M.  Daun* 
continued  near  Dresden,  and  watched  the  opposite 
army.     The  king  himself  kept  to   his  entrench-  A     t  x 
ment  in  Silesia.     Two  large  columns  of  Russians    1761. 
had  now  penetrated -into  Pomerania  and  Upper 
Silesia.     Breslau  was  beset  and  cannonaded :  Col- 
berg  wasL  attacked  by  the  same  enemy,  with  forty 
ships,  and  a  multitude  of  land  tr'Qops.     Meanwhile, 
Baron  Laudohn,  leading  the  Austrians  into  Silesia, 
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chap,  tried  to  bring  his  enemy  from  the  vantage  ground* 
i  '  j  Frederic,  he  knew,  was  anxious  to  give  relief  to 
?;6f.  Colberg ;  but  the  King,  instead  of  moving  in  person, 
only  sent  General  Platen  with  a  detachment  of 
troops ;  and  endeavouring,  with  the  economy  of 
an  able  commander,  to  make  one  division  service- 
able in  two  ways*  he  ordered  the  same  forces  de* 
stined  to  relieve  Colberg  to  plunder  the  Russian 
stores.  This  last  object  General  Platen  accom- 
plished. The  Russians,  hearing  of  their  loss,  re- 
treated into  Poland :  still,  however,  Colberg  was 
exposed.  In  draughting  troops  for  the  safety  of 
this  place,  Frederic  unfortunately  drew  4,000  men 
out  of  Schweidnitz  :  his  antagonist  Laudohn,  dex- 
terously and  suddenly  availing  himself  of  this  acci- 
dent, with  only  600  men,  possessed  himself  of 
that  place  in  a  few  hours,  the  taking  of  which  had 
cost  the  Prussians  many  thousand  lives.  Colberg 
at  last  surrendered,  though  defended  by  the  cele- 
brated Heyde ;  and,  to  conclude  this  unhappy  cam- 
paign, the  Prussians  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Musco* 
vite  troops  wintering  in  Pomerania. 

Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  operations  was  to  give  the 
enemy  no  rest.  He  accomplished  this  year  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  island  of  Belleisle, 
the  largest  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  France 
upon  a ^European  coast.  Its  climate  is  so  moderate, 
that  all  the  cattle  winter  in  die  fields ;  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil  is  so  remarkable,  that  in  the  me- 
*  mory  of  man  no  crop  ever  failed.  To  us  it  was  a 
desirable  possession,  on  account  of  its  situation  for 
trade,  as  well  as  to  favour  any  descent  we  might 
be  disposed  to  make  on  the  coast  of  France.  On 
the  7  of  April,  about  noon,  the  British  armament, 
consisting  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and 
transports,  conveying  9,000  soldiers,  anchored  in 
the  great  road  of  BeUeisle :  a  landing  was  effected 
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after  some  resistance  and  bloodshed.  The  French 
retired  into  Palais,  the  capital  of  the  island,  resolv- 
ed to  defend  it.  It  was  the  2'  of  May  before  the 
besiegers  could  break  ground.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  the  redoubts  of  Palais  were  carried  by 
storm :  the  French  being  thus  driven  into  the  city, 
the  English  entered  in  close  pursuit.  In  the  cita- 
del they  still  stood  out,  till  the  superior  fire  of  the 
batteries  obliged  them  to  capitulate. 

Our  arms  in  the  West-Indies  and  America  were 
equally  successful.  The  island  of  Dominica  was 
reduced  by  Lord  Rollo.  The  Cherokee  Indians, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  had  taken  up 
arms,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Our  empire  in  the  East-Indies  was  strengthened 

*  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  by  the  possession  of 

Pondicherry ;  while  the  coast  of  Malabar  was  still 

farther  secured  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Mihie,  which 

was  taken  by  Major  Hector  Munro. 

An  adventurer,  named  Law,  (a  nephew  of  the 
famous  projector)  excited  a  momentary  struggle, 
by  supporting,  with  a  corps  of  French  fugitives, 
the  cause  of  the  Mogul,  who,  in  the  preceding  year, 
had  been  known  by  the  title  of  the  Shaw  Zadda. 
Instigated  by  the  advice  of  Law,  that  priqce  enter- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Bengal  at  the  head  of  80,000 
Indians,  and  about  200  French.  Major  Caroac, 
with  20,000  blacks,  and  500  English  soldiers,  to- 
tally routed  this  vast  army,  and  took  the  unfortu- 
nate mogul,  with  the  adventurer  Law,  prisoners. 

D'Estaing,  who,  in  violation  of  his  parole,  in- 
fested the  Indian  seas  with  two  frigates,  sailing  to 
Sipnatra,  reduced  several  forts,  ravaged  the  coast, 
and  did  considerable  damage  to  our  shipping  in 
those  quarters. 

Domestic  tranquillity  was  for  a  while  disagree*   March, 
ably  interrupted,  from  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  popular  mind,  in  some  parts  of  England,  by  a 
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PH4P.   late  act  passed  for  organizing  the  railkia.       A% 
Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  the  balloting  for  new 
recruits  was  opposed  by  an  immense  multitude, 
who  insulted,  and  nearly  overpowered,  the  soldiers 
and  magistrates.    It  was  found  necessary  at  last  to 
have  recourse  to  arms :  five-and-forty  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  nearly  300  wounded.    To  such 
severe  exertion  of  military  power,  the  humane  mine} 
can  but  reluctantly  assent,  even  when  the  occasion 
is  urgent ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  salutary  and 
constitutional  measure  which  was  to  be  thus  enfor- 
ced, (a  mode  of  defending  the  country  so  just,  so  ne- 
cessary, and  intimately  connected  with  advantage 
to  the  liberty  of  the  state)  we  are  forced  to  admit, 
that  seldom  could  the  occasion  more  fully  justify  f 
the  expedient. 

The  king's  marriage  was  an  event  that  signalized 
this  year :  it  was  equally  unexpected  and  joyfully 
received. '  His  majesty,  without  any  previous  sur^. 
raise  or  public  discussion,  convened  a  council  ex- 
traordinary, and  declared  his  intention  of  soliciting 
in  marriage  the  princess  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Meek- 
lenburg  Strelitz.  The  earl  of  Harcourt  was  sent 
to  negociate  the  marriage,  and  Lord  Anson  to  con- 
duct the  princess  to  England.  The  princess  ac- 
cordingly embarked  at  Stade,  and,  after  a  danger- 
ous and  difficult  passage,  arrived  at  Sc.  James's  on 
the  8th  of  September.  The  same  evening  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  was  performed  in  the  royal  chapel, 
and  was  a  few  days  after  succeeded  by  the  coro- 
nation. 

Negociations  for  peace,  which  had  been  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  at  the  close  of  1759,  were 
renewed  early  this  year,  with  better  probability 
of  success.  The  courts  of  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
France,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  agreed  severally,  and 
jointly,  to  offer  proposals  towards  a  negociation. 
France  was  the  principal  and  first  mover ;  for  as  if 
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M&&  her  ambition  which  had  made  the  war  so  gen- 
eral*, so  it  was  her  wealth  which  m  a  great  mea- 
sure supported  k ;  and  that  weahh  was  so  much     t^u 
diminished,  that  her  nobilky  and  princes  of  the 
blood  were  obHged  to  send  their  plate  to  the  mint 
to  supply  the  treasury  with  specie.  The  five  parties 
to  the  war  on  that  side  had  their  declarations  de- 
livered at  London,  on  the  3 1st  of  March  ;  the  coun- 
ter-declaration of  Britain  and  Prussia  appeared  on 
the  Sd  of  April*    To  simplify  and  disembarrass  the 
negociation,  that  part  of  the  dispute  between  the 
belligerent  powers  which  was  purely  German,  was 
appointed  to  undergo  a  separate  discussion :  a  con- 
gress for  that  purpose  was  fixed  at  Augsburg, 
whither  the  lords  Egremont  and  Stormont,  and 
General  Yorke,  were  chosen  to  repair  as  English 
plenipotentiaries.     The  count  de  Choiseul  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  side  of  France.     The  other  object 
of  the  war,  which  lay  between  France  and  England 
alone,  viz.  the  limits  of  America,  was  to  be  settled 
in  London  and  Paris.     Mr.  Stanley  went  on  the 
part  of  England ;  Mr,  Bussy  was  received  as  am- 
bassador from  France.     As  a  basis  to  the  intend- 
ed treaty,  that  principle  was  adopted,  which,  in  di- 
plomatic language,  is  called  uti  possidetis,  viz.  that 
the  conquests  made  on  each  side  should  be  consi- 
dered as  the  property  of  the  conquerors,  and  either 
retained  or  exchanged,  according  to  their  value.   It 
was  agreed,  that  the  treaty  concluded  in  London 
and  Paris  should  be  conclusive  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, independent  of  the  treaty  of  Augsburg  :  in 
the  latter  scene  of  negociation,  it  was  wisely  deter- 
mined to  consider  only  the  interests  of  the  princi- 
pal powers,  not  those  of  their  accessories  and  sti- 
pendiaries.    Certain  epochs  were  fixed,  at  which 
the  possessory  article,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  treaty,  should  be   considered  to  commence. 
England,  upon  condition  that  the  preliminary  ar- 
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chap,  tides  of  its  own  peculiar  treaty  should  be  signed 
M*  and  ratified  before  the  J"  of  August  following* 
consented  to  grant  the  following  periods: — the  1"  or 
Julv  for  Europe;  the  1"  of  September  for  Africa 
ana  America;  and  the  1"  of  November  for  the 
East-Indies.  From  that  division  of  the  dispute, 
and  its  separate  discussion  at  Augsburg  and  Lon- 
don, England  had  the  best  terms  to  expect,  as  in 
Germany  alone  she  had  compensations  to  give, 
whilst  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe  her  arms 
had  been  victorious ;  so  that  the  possessory  article 
cave  her  a  command  of  a  vast  number  of  places 
for  which  France  would  find  it  difficult  to  give 
equivalents.  On  the  side  of  France  every  thing 
bore  at  first  the  aspect  of  sincerity :  to  her  ally, 
or  lather  stipendiary,  Sweden,  she  had  made  a 
frank  acknowledgment  of  her  inability  to  continue 
the  war,  or  to  make  good  those  engagements  into 
which  she  had  entered.  For  this  sincerity  she 
might  have  continued  to  obtain  credit,  if  her  sub- 
sequent conduct  had  not  refuted  the  early  appear- 
ance of  it.  Her  first  proposals  contained  the  fol. 
lowing  articles : 

i.  The  cession  and  guarranty  of  Canada  to  Eng- 
land under  four  conditions,  viz.  the  free  exercise 
of  the  catholic  religion ;  free  leave  for  French 
subjects  to  quit  the  colony ;  the  correct  settlement 
of  die  limits ;  and  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying  fish 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland :  for  the  benefit 
of  which  fishery  Cape  Breton  was  to  be  restored 
to  France,  but  no  fortifications  to  be  erected, 
u.  France  to  restore  Minorca  and  Fort  Sc.  Phi* 

lip. 

in.  England,  in  return,  to  restore  Guadaloupe 
and  Marigalanta 

iv.  Dominica  and  S\  Vincent  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the    Caribs,    under  the  protection  of 

France ;  S\  Lucie  to4*  restored  to  France ;  a&4 
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Tobago,  tinder  certain  conditions,  to  remain  in  the  QH^K 
possession  of  England.  tr  li 

v.  That  the  treaty  established  in  1755,  between     1761. 
the  admirals  Godchen  and  Saunders,  should  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 


vi.  England  to  retain  either  Senegal  or  Goree, 
but  to  give  up  one  of  them  to  France,  and  also 
to  restore  Belleisle,  with  the  artillery  ^which  was 
there  at  the  time  of  the  conquest* 

vii.  In  consideration-  of  these  cessions,  France 
stipulated  to  evacuate  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  those 
parts  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  occupied  by  its 
forces. 

viii.  That  the  separate  peace  might  not  be  pre- 
judicial to  any  treaties,  or  disadvantageous  to  the 
empress-queen,  the  king  of  England  should  under* 
take  that  no  part  of  the  forces  composing  Prince 
Ferdinand's  army  should  join  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  mat  the  armies  command- 
ed by  Broglio  and  Soubise  should  retire, — Broglio 
occupying  Franckfort,  and  Soubise  Wesel  and 
Gueldres.  The  countries  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  on  the  Lower  Rhine  being  conquered,  and 
actually  governed  in  the  name  of  the  empress-queen, 
the  French  king  could  not  undertake  to  evacuate 
them  till  the  close  of  the  negociations  at  Augsburg, 
but  agreed  to  withdraw  double  the  numbfcr  of  troops 
withdrawn  by  the  king  of  England. 

xi.  Naval  captures  made  before  the  war  to  be 
restored :  however,  this  was  not  insisted  upon  as 
an  essential  stipulation,  but  offered  to  be  referred 
to  the  justice  of  the  king  of  England,  and  of  the 
English  tribunals. 

It  need  hardly  be*  remarked,  that  the  equivalents 
proposed  in  these  articles,  to  be  given  in  exchange 
for  the  several  conquests  restored  on  our  part,  were 
inadequate,    Tfcf  sacrifice  ^rtiich  was  required  of 
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us  in  Germany  amounted  to  a  complete  derelio 
tion  of  our  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  must 
^£7  thus  have  been  left  to  his  enemies,  and  Us  king- 
dom probably  partitioned.    The  possession  of  all 
that  we  had  conquered  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
would  have  been  an  insufficient  compensation  for 
such  a  derangement  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
so  much  dishonour  reflected  upon  the    national 
faith ;  but  France,  in  addition  to  this  insulting  re* 
quisition,  proposed  to  us,  in  the  career  of  victory, 
to  cede  also  the  hard-earned  conquests  of  Belleisle, 
Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Senegal,  or  Goree,  and 
to  balance  accounts  with  her  in  the  East-Indies, 
upon  the  basis  of  treaty  concluded  before  the  va- 
luable acquisitions  which  our  valour  had  made  in 
those  quarters.     To  leave  Dominica  and  S\  Vin- 
cent under  the  auspices  of  France,  to  be  possessed 
by  the  native  Caribs,  was  in  other  words  to  give 
them  over  to  France ;  while  to  suppose  that  cap* 
tures  made,  indeed  before  the  war,  but  under  cir* 
ciimstances  in  which  the  laws  of  war  completely 
sanctioned  a  capture,  must  be  restored,  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  the  British 
character. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  these  proposals,  which, 
on  our  part,  dictated,  the  following  answer : — Eng- 
land agreed  to  the  restoration  of  Sc«  Dominica,  S\ 
Lucie,  Sc.  Vincent,  Guadaloupe*  and  Marigalante, 
in  the  West-Indies,  as  well  as  of  Belleisle  in  Europe. 
She  consented  also  to  give  the  privilege  of  fishing 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  under  certain  re* 
strictions,  with  the  small  island  of  Miquelon,  as  a 
spot  for  drying  their  fish.  She  refused  the  sur* 
render  of  either  Senegal  or  Goree,  or  Cape  Bre- 
ton, or  of  captures  made  before  the  declaration  of 
war.  She  refused  to  abandon  her  allies  in  Ger- 
many, or  to  pledge  herself  to  grant  any  privileges 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  other  than  were  ali 
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ready  implied  in  the  tolerating  spirk  of  her  govern* 
mefcit-  She  required  of  France  the  evacuation  of 
all  Germany ;  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk ;  and,  be-  I76i 
sides  Canada  proper,  all  that  disputed  territory 
which  had  been  sometimes  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Canada,  and  sometimes  of  Louisiana.  The  treaty 
in  India,  settled  by  Admiral  Saunders,  she  rejected 
as  the  basis  of  a  new  adjustment ;  but  proposed 
that  the  East-India  companies  of  the  two  nations 
should  settle  all  disputes. 

A$  this  critical  moment  of  negotiation,  a  note 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bussy,  which,  though  pacific 
in  itself,  was  accompanied  with  a  private  memorial, 
of  such  a  nature  as  abruptly  to  put  an  end  to  the 
negotiation.    This  was  a  proposal  that  Spain  should 
be    made  an  accessory  to  the  treaty,  upon  the 
ground  of  satisfaction  being  due  to  her  for  certain 
captures  upon  the  Spanish  flag  ;  for  infringements 
supposed  to  be  made  by  this  country  upon  the  Spa- 
nish dominion  in  America;  and  for  an  obsolete 
chum  of  die  latter  nation,  now  revived,  to  fish  upon 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.     However  just  the 
Spanish  pretensions  might  have  been,  yet  their 
mode  and  time  of  delivery  implied  so  much  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  France,  and  were  so  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  neutral  negociations, 
that  ministry  very  justly  pronounced  them  un- 
seasonable and  informal.     Mr.  Pitt's  spirit  took 
fire  at  the  indignity :  he  penetrated,  at  one  glance, 
the  designs  of  Spain ;  and  foresaw  her  meditated 
hostilities  couched  under  this  presumptuous  inter- 
ference.  The  memorial,  which,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  British  minister,  spoke  its  own  enormity, 
he  returned  to  Mr.  Bussy,  with  no  other  answer 
than  that  the  presentation  of  any  such  extraneous 
claims  would  be  henceforth  regarded  as  an  insult : 
and  he  called  upon  the  Spanish  minister  to  disavow 
this  interference  upon  the  {Art  of  his  court.   Upon 
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two  different  articles,  however,  the  French  remain- 
ed immoveable, — the  captured  ships,  and  the  Spa- 
nish disputes  in  America.    Independently  of  the 
questionable  nature  of  these  requisitions,  there  was 
an  impropriety  in  confounding  French  with  Spa- 
nish negociations,  which  offered  an  aspect  of  hostili- 
ty on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  of  insincerity  on  the 
side  of  France.    The  English  ministry,  therefore, 
ordered  Mr.  Stanley  to  quit  Paris ;  and  the  lead- 
ing negociation  in  Paris  and  London  being  thus 
broken,  that  which  was   proposed  at  Augsburg 
never  took  place.    The  Spanish  ambassador,  far 
from  returning  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  our  ministry  upon  the  symptom  of 
his  collusion  with  France,  declared^  first  on  his 
own  authority,  and  soon  after  at  the  instance  of  his 
court,  that  the  conduct  -of  the  French  had  been 
in  perfect  consonance  with  its  views  and  wishes. 
It  was  haughtily  added,  that  if  the  desire  of  peace 
had  not  been  the  object  of  his  catholic  majesty, 
he  would  have  spoken  for  himself,  and  as  became 
his  dignity. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  in  council,  that  a  war  with 
Spain  was  now  inevitable ;  that  the  Spaniards  had, 
in  fact,  pledged  themselves,  by  declaration,  and 
measures  so  strong,  as  must  ultimately  urge  them 
to  open  hostilities.  Indignity  had  been  offered ; 
explanation  not  merely  refused,  but  the  answer 
which  was  given  had  demonstrated  a  hostile  mind : 
prudence  as  well  as  spirit,  the  safety  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  state,  called  for  early  and  decisive  ope- 
rations. It  was  not  only  from  an  observation  of 
their  conduct  during  the  negociation  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  convinced  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spain, 
but  by  a  private  notification  of  that  treaty  of  union, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Family  compact,  which, 
as  early  as  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  had 
been  signed  between  thfe  houses  of  Bourbon}  he  had 
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also  intimation  of  a  design  of  the  two  hostile  powers 
upon  Portugal,  long  before  it  was  possible  to  ad* 
vertise  their  discovery  to  the  public,  or  to  express 
them  even  in  the  cabinet  council.1  The  secrecy 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  intelligence  was  as  remarkable  as  its 
accuracy  ;  it  was  scarcely  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
members  of  administration,  neither  possessed  of  this 
important  information,  nor  of  sufficient  sagacity  to 
interpret  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid, should  have  differed  with  the  secretary  in  their 
opinion  of  the  management  of  this  dispute.  There 
were  not  wanting,  besides,  in  the  council,  members 
sufficiently  jealous  of  Mr.  Pitt's  reputation  to 
thwart  him  in  every  plan  where  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  opposition  could  be  held  out.  Mr.  Pitt's 
opinion  of  the  hostile  intention  of  Spain  was  not 
founded  solely  upon  the  family  compact,  nor  upon 
the  offensive  memorial.  He  was  justified  in  his 
vigorous  counsel  by  a  variety  of  acts  committed 

Information  of  the  family  com-  then  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt.     This 
pact  was  secretly  given  by  the  earl  alludes  to  Lord  Chatham's  being 
Mareschal,   who    had  served  the  certainly  apprised   of   the  secret, 
king  of  Prussia,  and  was  by  his  in-  When  hit  lordship  proposed  the 
tercet,  with  the  British  ministry  al-  seizing  the  galleons,  he  was  oppot* 
lowed  to  resume  his  property  in  ed  in  council,  and  sneered  at,  by 
Scotland,  though  attainted  for  re-  Lord  Bate  in  particular,  and  being 
bellioc.    He  had  learnt  this  secret  questioned  concerning  his  inform- 
in  Spain*  aJ)d,out  of  gratitude,  com-  ation,  he,  with  reluctance,  shewed 
municatcd  it  to  Mr.  Pitt.    The  fol-  the  letters  from  Lord  Mareschal, 
lowing  anecdote  was  published  in  upon  which  the  late  Lord  Hard- 
all  the  public  prints  about  a  year  wicke  observed,  that  a  halter  was 
after  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation.  once  round  that  nobleman's  neck, 
The  king  of  Prussia,  by  means  but  now  more  sure  than  ever;  al. 
of  Lord  Chatham,  obtained  the  luding  to  his  returning  to  Spain, 
pardon   of   George  Keith,   lord-  where  they  would  put  him  to  death. 
mareschal  of  Scotland,  from  the  Lord  Mareschal  was  thenon-ship* 
late  King  George.    Lord  Chatham  board  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  way 
improved  upon  this ;  and  as  Lord  to  Spain.    Lord  Ezremont  wrote 
Mareschal  was  well  known  to  the  to  him,  upon  which  he  returned, 
grandees  of  Spain,  and  they  be-  and  went  by  war  of  Holland  to  hi* 
ficrcd  him  to  be  in  their  interest,  government  at  Newfchattel  with- 
aa  at  that  time  he  was  the  Prussian  oat  going  to  Spain,  where  he  haa 
minuter  at  that  court,  they  com-  been  ever  since.    The  end  proved 
municatcd  the  family  compact  to  the  information  true;  and  that  Lord 
him,  and  he,  as  in  duty  hound,  com-  Chatham's  plan  ought  to  have  been 
nmnicated  it  to  Lord  Chatahm,  adopted.' 
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char   on  the  part  of  Spain.     Eleven  English  ships,  witfi 
j  Spanish  pilots  on-board,  were  taken  at  one  time  by 

1761.  a  French  privateer,  which  was  suffered  to  follow 
them  from  the  satne  port,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  took  them  in  shoal  water,  close 
upon  land.  The  captors  had  interest  enough  with 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  have  them  condemned  for 
lawful  prizes,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  British  ambassador.  The  partiality  shewn, 
in  another  instance,  to  the  Telemachus  privateer, 
that  had  had  the  audacity  to  attack  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Experiment  j  was  another  act  that  equally 
betrayed  an  enmity  to  Britain.  The  Spaniards  im- 
prisoned the  master  and  four  men,  who  were  sent 
ashore  for  necessaries  and  to  land  some  of  the 
French  prisoners,  under  pretence  that  the  capture 
was  illegal. 

A  still  more  flagrant  case  of  Spanish  cruelty 
and  injustice  occurred  in  the  usage  of  the  Saltash 
sloop  of  war.  This  vessel,  in  1760,  after  chasing 
ashore  a  French  row-boat  to  the  eastward  of  Ai- 
meira  bay,  took  another  French  row-boat  near 
Mahori,  which  the  captain  of  the  Saltash  sent  to 
anchor  in  the  bay,  with  a  midshipman  and  four- 
teen men  on-board.  These  unfortunate  men  were 
immediately  imprisoned  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
prize  taken  from  them.  The  same  fate  attended 
the  master  and  five  men  of  the  sloop's  crew,  who 
were  sent  with  a  boat  to  inquire  after  the  prize, 
but  who  were  all  seized,  thrown  into  the  common 
jail,  and  treated  with  shocking  circumstances  of 
cruelty.  This  shameful  breach  of  neutrality  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  in  the  case  of  the  Speedwell  cut- 
ter, which,  after  being  chased  into  the  harbour  of 
Vigo,  by  the  Achilles,  a  French  man  of  war*  was  on 
these  grounds  adjudged  to  be  a  lawful  prize.  The 
commanding  officer  in  the  cutter  was  tried  in  Eng- 
land for  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  but  was  honourably 
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acquitted  by  the  court,  who  declared  the  capture  chap. 
to  be  illegal.  ^  "y^ 

It  was  notorious,  that  in  Cadiz,  in  the  harbour  z7*j. 
of  Vigo,  and  at  Cabaretta,  (a  small  castle  situated  in 
the  gut  of  Gibraltar),  there  lay  whole  fleets  of 
French  privateers  and  row-boats,  in  thirty  of  which 
there  were  not  thirty  Frenchmen,  and  in  many 
none  at  all,  the  crews  being  almost  entirely  Spa* 
niards  and  Genoese.  It  is  an  established  custom 
among  all  nations,  that  when  two  ships  of  two  na- 
tions at  war  are  lying  in  any  neutral  port,  if  one 
of  them  sails  out  of  the  harbour,  the  other  is  not 
to  follow  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  At  Cadiz, 
this  regulation  was  so  far  from  being  enforced  in 
favour  of  the  English,  that  the  French  ships  were 
at  liberty  to  follow  them  as  soon  as  they  pleased, 
while  the  British  were  restrained  to  the  usual  time. 
The  French  row-boats  at  Cabaretta,  which  were  so 
generally  manned  with  Spaniards  and  Genoese,  did 
infinite  damage  to  our  victuallers  bound  for  Gib- 
raltar ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  French  privateers 
were  not  only  manned,  but  built,  by  the  Spani- 
ards. 

The  proposal  for  attacking  Spain,  while  she  was 
yet  meditating,  but  unprepared,  for  hostilities,  being 
seconded  in  the  cabinet  by  none  of  the  members 
but  Lord  Temple,  the  secretary's  brother,  Mr. 
Pitt  determined  to  resign.  '  He  declared  that  this 
was  the  time  for  humbling  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon,  which,  if  allowed  to  slip,  might  never  be 
recovered ;  and  if  he  could  not  prevail  in  this  in* 
stance,  he  was  resolved  it  should  be  the  last  time 
he  would  sit  in  that  council.  He  thanked  the 
ministers  of  the  late  king  for  their  support.  He  said, 
that  he  himself  had  been  called  into  the  ministry 
by  the  people,  to  whom  he  considered  himself  as 
accountable  for  his  conduct,  and  that  he  would 
not  remain  in  a  situation  which  made  him  re- 
Vol  L  C 
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chap,  sponsible  for  measures  he  was  allowed  no  longer 

.    lu   .  to  guide.'5 

The  concluding  word  of  this  address  was  offen- 
sive ;  it  implied  a  consciousness  of  that  irresistible 
power  of  his  talents,  of  which  it  better  became 
another  than  himself  to  be  the  herald :  he  had 
been  indeed  the  ruler,  for  many  years,  both  of  the 
affections  and  understanding  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  ;  their  oracle  in  council ;  the  very  soul 
and  spring  of  their  energy  in  the  perilous  crisis  o£ 

s  His  resigning,  under  these  cir-  out-voted  at  the  board ;  I  was  brow- 
cnxustancea,  says  a   contemporary  beaten  in  the  cabinet.'    He  has  an 
historian  (En  tick)  was  the  most  efc  easy  remedy  for   all  these  evils; 
fectual  service  he  could  perform  to  and  that  is  comprehended  in  tho 
his  country,  and  entirely  agreeable  single  word— resign.     This  it  the 
tp  the  maxims  of  her  constitution,  only  safety  any  British  minister  hat, 
as  explained  and  understood  since  and  it  is  a  refuge  that  is  always  in 
the  revolution.  Unanimity  incoun-  his  power  to  command, 
cil  and  in  parliament  is  the  glory,        But  a  secretary  of  state  is  under 
and  may  be  called  the  characteristic,  a  greater  necessity  than  any  other 
of  his  majesty^  reign ;  but  it  is  ab-  mjniitcr  to  take  shelter  in  this  re- 
surd  to  suppose  that  that  unani-  fage,  because  of  the  directive  power, 
mity  could  subsist,  while  a  differ-  which>   b     tbc  naturc  ^  Wa  of_ 
ence  of  opinion  prevailed  between  ficc>  ^  i$  . ,.    d  to  e3Mrcisc.  Eve 
the  first  minister  of  state  and  all  ^^  £  f         from  hi§  ^ 

the  other  servants  of  the  crown.  .  £  evidence  ■*««  him;  and 
•Other  officers  of  the  crown,  when  "  .  7:  _  I  *^ "J ,  ..T*'  ^^ 
they  commence  minirters,  may  be  *«**  htt  ■»■». «?  ■»  *"  un- 
considered a.  volunteers  in  the  ser-  C»J»  *«  to  concur  m  a  measure 
vice.  A  secretary  of  state,  the  mo-  of  wluxh  1*  should  Asapprove,  he 
went  he  enters  upon  his  post,  is  au  co™d  not  be  forced  to  put  the  seals 
enlisted  soldier.  While  he  receives  of  his  office  to  it.  In  fact,  though 
pay,  be  must  do  his  duty,  only  the  lord- chancellor  may  be  said  to 
with  this  difference,  that  be  has  the  be  the  keeper  of  the  king's  con* 
privilege  of  quitting  the  service  science,  in  matters  of  law,  the  se- 
when  he  pleases :  but,  having  quit-  crctary  of  state  is  certainly  the 
ted  it>  the  parallel  holds  true ;  for  counsellor  of  his  judgment  in  mat* 
be  may  be  called  to  account  both  ters  of  government.  He  has  no 
for  die  omiasions  and  commission*  rule  for  the  exercise  of  hit  office, 
he  waa  guilty  of  while  upon  his  i,ut  ^  upright  intention,  and  a 
post.  This  is  one  of  the  great  acqui-  80uod  ]vAgaievt.  The  matters  on 
fritions  we  have  made  T>y  the  re-  which  hc».f  con|uUed  vc  w^ 
volution.    While  the  minister  has 


™uuon.     "™  ™"^"  HJ"  out   the  cognizance  of  law,  and 

the  privilege  of  retiring  when  he  ,           £*,                prerogative, 

pleases  from  public  business,    his  .T7  *u"rei7  «»  » Lt^uTtl  H 

country  has  the  power,  at  the  same  *h/      »  "  *  **!*  ?£    I't 

time,  of  overhauling  his  conduct  **•    This  u  a  contidcraUon,  which 


{if  we  may  be  allowed  the  cxpres-  rend«"  the  post  of  a  •ecretary  of 
tion).  A  minister  cannot  now,  as  •***  »°r«  dangerous  and  ticklish 
formerly,  plead,  « 1  was  over-ruled  th*»  that  of  any  other  miniver  in 
by  the  will  of  my  master ;  I  was    the  country. 
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war;  But  to  talk  of  guiding  any  dignified  assembly,  chap. 
where  he  only  swayed  by  the  power  of  conviction,  ,  "'  j 
was  an  overbearing  and  proud  expression.  When  176r. 
we  blame  this  great  man,  however,  for  the  intem- 
perance of  a  single  sentence,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  either  his  zeal  for  the  Spanish  war  was  errone- 
ous, or  his  conduct  exceptionable,  in  resigning  his 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  From  an  office  so  important 
it  was  proper  to  retire  when  his  colleagues  acted 
upon  different  views :  in  remaining,  he  must  have 
cither  obstructed  the  measures  of  others,  or  have 
sacrificed  his  own  conviction  for  the  sake  of  unani- 
mity.  Contentions  in  state  council  must  always 
be  attended  with  the  danger  of  exposing  state  se- 
crets ;  so  that  a  minister  may  often  conscientious* 
ly  believe  himself  to  be  doing  a  greater  benefit  to 
his  country,  in  resigning  the  reins  to  others,  who 
are  unanimous,  than,  by  the  mixture  of  his  own 
diminished  influence  and  opinions,  to  produce  in- 
decisive, inconsistent,  and  heterogeneous,  reso- 
lutions. Lord  Granville,  the  president,  reprehend- 
ed, in  council,  the  authoritative  words  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  paid  a  due  tribute  of  applause  to  his  genius 
and  integrity. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  having  resigned  on 
the  9th  of  October  1761,  the  former  was  succeed- 
ed, in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  by  the  earl  of 
Egremont,  descended  from  the  famous  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  and  a  tory  of  that  modified  cast 
which  seemed  the  surest  ground  of  favour  under 
the  present  reign. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals,  his  majesty 
expressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  of  so  able  a  ser- 
vant ;  ahd,  to  shew  the  favourable  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  his  services,  he  made  him  an  unlimited 
offer  of  any  rewards  in  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  bestow.  His  majesty,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pressed entire  satisfaction  with  the  late  decision  of 

C2 
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CHn p*  the  majority  of  his  council.    Mr,  Pitt  was  sens- 
v— v— '  ibly  touched  with  the  grandeur  and  condescension 
1761.    of  this  proceeding.    '  I  confess,  Sir,'  said  he,  c  I 
had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  majesty's 
displeasure.     I  did  not  come  prepared  for  this  ex- 
ceeding goodness.    Pardon  me,  Sir,  it  overpow- 
ers, it  oppresses,  me.'   He  burst  into  tears.    Next 
day,  a  pension  of  ^3,000  a-year  was  settled  upon 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  three  lives,  and  a  title  conferred  up- 
on his  lady  and  her  issue.    Some  censures,  too 
mean  to  be  answered,  were  thrown  out  against  the 
application  and  acceptance  of  this  well-merited 
bounty.    By  all  but  the  most  illiberal  writers  on 
the  party  politics  of  the  day,  Mr.  Pitt's  character  as 
a  minister  has  been  described  with  great,  though 
with  different  degrees,  of  approbation.  The  names  of 
his  eulogists  are  so  reputable,  that  we  cannot  but 
reverence  the  genius  of  which  so  many  men,  the 
greatest  of  their  age  and  country,  were  the  professed 
admirers.     The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  abbtS 
Raynal  upheld  his  talents  as  the  most  profound 
that  ever  statesman  possessed.    If  we  apply  to  his 
character,  as  a  statesman,  the  test  which,  in  Mr. 
Hume's  opinion,  so  fairly  proves  the  greatness  of 
Elizabeth,  as  a  sovereign,  viz.  the  comparative  state 
in  which  she  found  and  left  her  kingdom,  we  have 
the  merits  of  this  great  minister  inscribed  in  the 
history  of  his  country.1 

1  Hit  character,  m  delineated  the  mioister  in  a  great  and  power- 

io  the  Annual  Register  of  1761,  ful  nation,  or  better  qualified  to 

was  ascribed  to  the  early  pen  of  carry  that  power  and  greatness  to 

Burke.-*  their  utmost  limits.     There  waa 

'  Without   presuming   to  take  in  all  his  designs  a  magn  itude,  and 

any  part  m  a  controversy,  which,  even  a  vaatnew,  which  was  not  easi- 

however  unequally  divided  the  roy-  ly  comprehended  by  every  mind,  and 

al  council,  or,  without  entering  in-  which  nothing  but  anccets  could 

to  the  sentiments  of  any  faction,  have  made  to  appear  reasonable, 

which  we  have  always  shunned,  He  waa  sometimes  incorrect ;  he 

we  may  affirm,  with  truth  and  im-  waa  never  vulgar.    His  power,  as 

partiality,  that  no  man  was  ever  it  was  acquired,  so  neither  was  it 

better  fitted  than  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  excrciicd  in  an  ordinary  manner. 
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With  very  tittle  parliamentary,  and  •  Thote  who  censured  his  political    CHAP, 
with  leu  court,  influence,  he  sway-  conduct  the  most  severely,  could        n# 
«d,  both  at  court  and  la  parliament,  raise   bat   few  exceptions  to   it,  t      *     J 
with  an  authority  unknown  before  none  of  them  aingly,  and,  perhaps,         \ 
to  the  best  supported  ministers,  the  whole  united,of  no  great  weight        ' 
He  was  called  to  the  ministry  by  against  a  person  long  engaged  in  so 
the  voice  of  the  people  t  and,  what  great  a  scene  of  action. 
it  more,  he  held  it  with  that  ap*  'Whether  the  part,  which,  under 
probation ;  and  under  him,  for  the  his  administration,  we  rather  con* 
first  time,  administration  and  po-  tinned  to  act,  than  newly  took  up, 
polarity  were  seen  united.    Under  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Oer- 
him  Great  Britain  carried  en  the  many,  be  for  the  real  interest  of 
most  important  war  in  which  she  Great  Britain,  is  a  question  of  the 
was  ever  engaged  alone  and  unas-  utmost  dificulty,  and  which,  per- 
sisted, with  greater  splendour  than  haps,  will  never  admit  of  a  satis- 
she  had  ever  enjoyed  at  the  head  factory  folution  :  to  eondemn  him 
of  the  most  powerful  alliance*.-—  on  this  head,  we  most  be  sure  of 
Alone,  this  island  seemed  to  ba-  this  solution.  It  has  been  observed, 
lance  the  rest  of  Europe.    In  the  in  favour  of  that  contested  met. 
conduct  of  the  war,  he  never  An?,  sure,   that    France  demonstrated, 
fered  the  enemy  to  breathe,  but  through  the  whole  progress  of  the 
overwhelmed  them  with  reiterated  late  treaty,  the  most  earnest  de- 
blows, and  kept  op  the  aUrai  in  eve*  sire  that  we  should  abandon  that 
ry  quarter.  The  spirit  of  the  nation,  German  connection ;  no  trifling  ar- 
once  roused,  was  not  suffered  for  gument  that  our.  enemy  did  not 
a  moment  to  subside ;  and  the  look  upon  it  to  be  extremely  pre* 
French  dazzled,  as  it  were,  by  the  judicial  to   our  interests.      If  he 
multitude  and  celerity  of  his  en*  carried  on  that  war  at  a  vast  ex- 
terprises,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  pence,  a  prodigious  stand  has  been 
power  of  resistance.    In  short,  he  made  against  the  entire  power  of 
revived  the  military  genius  of  our  France :  had  less  been  expended, 
people  ;  he  supported  our  allies ;  he  the  whole  expence  might  have  been 
extended  our  trade ;  he  raited  our  lost.    How  far  this  part  of  his  con- 
reputation  ;  he  augmented  our  do-  duct  waa  agreeable  to  his  former 
minions;  and,  on  his  departure  from  declarations,  is  a  discussion  which 
administration,  left  the  nation  in  can  avail  but  little.    He  found  the 
no  other  danger  than  that  which  nation  engaged  in  these ;  it  was 
ever  must  attend  exorbitant  power,  moreeasy  tojrash  them  forward  than 
and  the  temptation  which  may  be  to  'to  extricate  nimself  from  them :  as 
the  invidious  exertion  of  it.    Hap-  he  proceeded,  he  discovered,  by  ex- 
py  had  it  been  for  him,  for  his  so-  perience,  the  advantages  of  that 
vereign,  and  his  country,  if  a  tern-  plan  of  action,  and  his  opinion  was 
per  less  austere,  and  a  disposition  changed.  But  even  admitting  that, 
mere  practicable,  and  compliant,  to  attain  the  ends  of  opposition,  he 
and  conciliating,  had  been  joined  to  had  once  fallen  upon  popular  topics, 
his  other  great  virtues.    The  want  which,  even  then,  he  knew  were 
of  thefe  qualities  disabled  him  from  not  tenable,  it  can  form  but  a  very 
acting  any  otherwise  than  alone ;  it  small  blemish  in  a  public  charac- 
prevented  our  enjoying  the  joint  ter,  however  wrong  it  may  be, 
fruit  of  the  wifdom  of  many  able  by  strict  application  to  the  rules  of 
men,    who  might  mutually  have  morality.    Ill  would  it  fare  with 
tempered,  and  mutually  forward-  statesmen,  if  this  sort  of  consisten- 
cd,  each  other ;  and  finally,  which  cy  were  to  be  expected  from  the 
was  not  the  meanest  loss,  it  de-  most  consistent  of  them.    With  re- 
prived  us  of  his  own  immediate  scr-  gard  to  the  pension  and  title,  it  is  s 
vices.  shame  that  any  defence  should  be 
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CHAP,    necessary.  What  eye  cannot  distin-    animated  by  ardour  and  enltght* 
II.        Rttiih,  at  the  first  glance,  the  dif-    ed  by  prophecy. 

ference  between  thjs  and  the  ex*        '  The  ordinary  feeling*,   which, 
ceptionsble  case  of  titles  and  pen-    make  life  amiable    and    indolent, 
•ions  ?     What  Briton,    with  the    those  sensations  which  •often,  a  I* 
smallest  sense  of  honour  and  gra*    lore,  and  vulgarize,  were  unknown 
titude,  but  must  blush  for  his  coun-    to  him  :  no  domestic  difficulties,  no 
try  if  such  a  man  retire  uarcward-    domestic  weakness,  reached  him  ; 
cd  from  the  public  services,  let  the    but,  aloof  from  the  sordid  occurrcn- 
motives  for  that  retirement  be  what    ces  of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  in- 
they  would  ?  It  was  not  possible  that     tercourse,  he  came  occasionally  in  - 
his  sovereign  could  let  his  eminent     to  our  system  to  counsel  and  decide, 
services  pass  unrequited  :  the  sum        (  A  character  so  exalted*  so  atre- 
that  was  given  was  undoubtedly    nuous,  so  various,  so  authoritative, 
inadequate  to  his  merits ;  and  the    astonished  a  corrupt  age ;  and  the 
quantum  was  rather  regulated  by    treasury   trembled    at   the   name 
the  moderation  of  the  great  mind    of  Pitt,  through  all  its  classes  of 
that  received  it,  than  by  the  libe-    venality.  Corruption  imagined,  in- 
rality  of  that  which  bestowed  it.*       deed,  that  she  found  in  thia  states- 
man many  defects,  and  talked  much 
Another  character,  ascribed  to    of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory, 
the  Irish  orator  G rattan,  is  drawn    and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  vie 
so  eloquently,  that  it  ought  not  to    tones,  but  the  history  of  his  coun- 
be  omitted  in  the  mention  of  this    try,  and  the  calamities  of  the  ene- 
inighty  minister.—  my,  answered  and  refuted  her.  Nor 

*  The  secretary  stood  alone,  were  his  political  abilities  his  only 
Modern  degeneracy  had  not  reach-  talents.  His  eloquence  was  an  era 
ed  him.  Original,  and  unaccom-  in  the  senate :  peculiar  and  spoota- 
modating,  the  features  of  his  cha-  neous,  familiarly  expressing  gigan- 
racter  had  the  hardihood  of  ami-  tic  ideas  and  instinctive  wisdom, 
quity.  His  august  mind  overawed  Not  like  the  torrent  of  Demos- 
majesty.  One  of  his  sovereigns  thenes,  or  the  splendid  conftagra- 
t bought  royalty  so  impaired  in  bis  tion  of  Tully— it  resembled  some* 
presence,  that  he  conspired  to  re-  times  the  thunder,  and  sometimes 
move  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  the  music,  of  the  spheres.  Like 
from  his  superiority.  No  state  Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the 
chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  understanding  through  the  painful 
vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest  for  subtilty  of  argumentation  ;  nor  was 
ministerial  victories,  sunk  him  to  he,  like  Townsend,  for  ever  on  the 
the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  rack  of  invention,  but  rather  light* 
overbearing,  persuasive,  and  im-  ent&  upon  the  subject,  and  reach- 
practicable,  his  object  was  Eng-  ed  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  his 
land,  his  ambition  was  fame.  With*  mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eye, 
out  dividing,  he  destroyed,  party,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  fo}« 
He  made  a  venal  age  unanimous-    lowed. 

France  sunk  beneath  him.  With  '  Upon  t be  whole,  there  was  in  this 
one  hand  he  smote  the  home  of  tnan  something  that  could  create, 
Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  other  subvert,  or  reform :  an  underttaod- 
the  democracy  of  England.  The  ing,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  to 
sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite,  and  summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to 
his  schemes  were  to  affect,  not  Eng-  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder, 
land,  not  the  present  age  only,  but  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free 
Europe  and  posterity.  Wonderful  minds  with  unbounded  authority : 
were  the  means  by  which  these  something  that  would  establish  or 
schemes  were  accomplished;  always  overwhelm  an  empire,  and  strike 
seasonable,  always  adequate  :  the  a  blow  in  the  world  that  should  rej 
Suggestions  of   an   understanding    sound  through  its  universe** 
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Meeting  of  the  new  parliament.  ...Sir  John  Cust  chosen  speak* 
er.  .  . .  His  majesty's  speech. . . .  Supplies  voted. . . .  Pension 
settled  on  the  queen. . . .  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  known  at  Ma- 
drid. . . .  Change  of  behaviour  in  the  Spanish  court. . . .  Ru- 
mours respecting  the  -family  compact  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope. . . .  Explanation  of  its  nature  demanded  by  Lord  Bris- 
tol* . . .  Military  and  naval  preparations  in  Spain. . . .  Second 
and  ineffectual  effort  of  Lord  Bristol  to  obtain  an  explana- 
tion of  the  suspected  treaty. . . .  Injunctions  sent  to  his  lord- 
ship to  receive  an  explicit  answer  what  were  the  views  of 
Spain  with  respect  to  joining  France. . . .  Letter  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Wall. . . .  Lord  Bristol  leaves  Madrid. . . .  The  count  de 
Fuentes  leaves  London. . . .  Delivers  a  vehement  memorial  be- 
fore his  departure. . . .  Answered  by  Lord  Egremont. . . .  Re- 
marks on  the  conduct  of  Spain. . . .  Prospects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  her  new  enemy. 

....  Declaration  of  war  with  Spain Speech  from  the 

throne  to  parliament. . . .  Answer  of  the  commons. . . .  Memo- 
rial of  the  Bourbon  kings  to  the  court  of  Lisbon. . . .  Magna- 
nimous answer  of  the  Portuguese  monarch. . . .  The  Spaniards 
invade  Portugal. . . .  Over-run  Braganxa. . .  i  Are  checked  by 
the  peasantry  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro. . . .  Another  division 

of  their  forces  enter  the  province  of  Beira Debates  of  the 

house  of  commons  on  the  vote  of  credit. . . .  Mr.  Pitt's  speech 
on  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  and  liberal  supplies. . . . 
Lord  Tyrawley  sent  ambassador  to  Lisbon. . . .  Dispute  be- 
tween  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lard  Bute,  respecting  the 

support  due  to  Prussia The  duke  of  Newcastle  retires. . . . 

His  expression  on  being  'qffered  a  pension. . . .  Succeeded  in 
office  by  Lord  Bute. . . .  Mr.  Orenville  made  secretary  of  state, 
and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. . . . 

devolution  in  the  fortunes  of  Frederic  king  of  Prussia 

Death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth Succession  and  character 

qfCxar  Peter  HI. . . .  Successes  of  Prussia  in  Saxony  and  Si- 
Usia. . . .  Sudd/tn  dethronement  and  death  of  Guar  feter. . . . 
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Advantage  taken  by  Frederic  of  his  allies  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  desertion. . . .  The  siege  of  Sckweidnitx  opened. . .'. 

Campaign  of  Prince  Ferdinand  with  the  French Battles 

of  Grabenstein  and  Homburg. . . .  Prince  Xavier  defeated 
in  baxony. . . .  The  prince  of  Conde's  army  called  from  the 
Lower  Rhine Cassel  surrenders  to  the  allies Expedi- 
tion against  Martimco Capture  of  that  colony,  with  all 

Us  dependencies Grenada,  the  Grenadines. . . .  Tobago  and 

St.  Lucia Expedition  against  the  Havannah Hard 

siege  of  the  Moro. . . .  Taken  by  mining  and  storm Gal- 
lant behaviour  and  death  of  the, governor The  town  of 

Havannah,  and  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  surrender. . . .  Im- 
mensity of  the  plunder. . . .  Capture  of  Leuconia  by  the  Brim 

tish Capture  of  St.  John*  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 

by  the  French. . . .  Recovered  by  Colonel  Amherst Unfor- 
tunate expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres. . . .  Summer  campaign  in 

Portugal  under  the  count  de  la  Lippe  Buckeburg Va- 

lentia  de  Alcantara  surprised  by  General  Burgoyne. . . . 
Success  of  Odanel  Lee  near  FUla  Fehla. . . .  Retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  to  their  own  frontiers* 

Whek  the  ministry  was  upon  the  eve  of  change, 
the  pew  parliament  assembled,  and  the  com- 
mons unanimously  elected  Sir  John  Cust  for  their 
speaker;  the  popular  merits  of  this  gentleman  justly 
entitling  him  to  hold  so  respectable  a  station;  The 
king's  speech,  after  noticing  the  happy  marriage 
which  his  majesty  had  lately  made,  and  congratulat- 
ing the  nation  upon  its  regent  triumphs  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  upon  the  conduct  of  General 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  magnanimous  efforts  of 
his  majesty's  faithful  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  pro- 
ceeded to  state  his  majesty's  entire  resolution  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  unabated  vigour,  and  to 
preserve  the  faith  and  honour  of  his  crown,  until 
his  enemies*  moved  by  their  own  losses  and  dis- 
tresses, and  touched  with  the  miseries  of  so  many 
nations,  should  yield  to  the  equitable  conditions  of 
an  honourable  peace.    The  supplies  for  the  year 
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being  requested  in  due  form,  it  was  recommended   chap. 
to  make  an  adequate  and  honourable  provision  for      in* 
th$  queen's  support,  in  case  of  her  surviving, his 
majesty ^  as  being  due  to  her  royal  dignity  and  Jier 
own  merits.     The  interruption  of  the  negociarions 
for  peace  was  duly  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
speech  ;  but  no  mention  made  of  the  Spanish  me- 
morial, or  of  any  probability  that  war  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  that  quarter.     His  majesty  declared 
his  resolution  to  support  his  allies  }  but  no  promise 
was  made  of  a  Prussian  subsidy,  nor  indeed  was 
the  Prussian  subsidy  renewed.    If  we  consider  the 
events  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  happy  change  of 
fortune  experienced  by  Frederic,  the  new  war,  and 
the  increased  expences  that  arose  out  of  the  dispute 
with  Spain,  we  shall  find  a  strong  apology  for  this 
diminution  of  our  subsidizing  bounty.     Parliament 
returned  a  dutiful  and  unanimous  address,  declar- 
ing, that,  sensible  of  the  difficult  crisis  in  which 
they  were  assembled,  they  were  determined  to  con- 
cur, with  the  greatest  firmness  and  unanimity,  in 
whatever  might  contribute  towards  the  public  wel- 
fare, might  tend  to  defeat  the  views  and  expectau 
tions  of  their  enemies,   and  convince  the  world 
that  there  were  no  difficulties  which  his  majesty's 
wisdom  and  perseverance,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
parliament,  could  not  surmount.    A  pension  of 
^g  100,000  a-year  was  settled  upon  her  majesty, 
with  the  palace  of  Somerset  house,  and  the  lands 
9nd  Ipdge  of  Richmond  park. 

The  supplies  granted  by  the  commons  were  ade- 
quate to  the  public  exigence.  Seventy  thousand  sea- 
men, 67,000  land  forces,  besides  the  militia  of 
England,  two  regiments  of  fencibles  in  {forth  Bri- 
tain, the  provincial  troops  in  North  America,  and 
07,177  German  auxiliaries  to  support  the  war  in 
Westphalia,  were  voted  for  the  service  of  1762. 
For  the  payment  of  these  forces,  for  supplying  de- 
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Sciences  in  the  grants  of  last  session,  they  grant- 
ed the  sum  of  ggl 8,61 7,895  : 2:  8,  of  which 
^g  12,000,000  was  borrowed  on  capital  annuities^ 
at  four  per  cent,  with  an  addition  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  ninety-nine  years,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  economy  which  the  public  were  to 
expect  from  their  new  administration.  This  busi- 
ness being  dispatched,  both  houses  adjourned  dur- 
ing the  christmas  holidays.. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  was  known  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  by  secret  intelligence,  earlier 
than  it  reached  Lprd  Bristol,  our  own  ambassador* 
His  lordship,  who  had  received  orders  from  Lord 
Egremont  to  continue  his  inquiries  respecting  the 
family  compact  of  the  Bourbons,  experienced  a 
change  of  conduct  from  the  Spanish  secretary, 
Wall,  for  which  he  was,  at  first,  unable  to  ac- 
count.   The  rumour  of  the  family  compact,  of 
which  France  publicly  boasted,  and  which  she 
made  use  of  to  increase  her  consequence  at  all 
the  courts  of  Europe ;  the  undoubted  intelligence 
we  received,  of  preparations  for  war  in  all  the 
ports  of  Spain ;  and  the  still  more  alarming  symp- 
toms of    her  designs  upon    Portugal,   announ- 
ced by  the  motion  of  troops  to  her  frontiers,  pro- 
duced an  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  new  minis* 
try,  which  Mr.  Wall's  pacific  behaviour,  had,  for 
a  while,  prevented.  In  his  application  to  the  Spa- 
nish secretary,  Lord  Bristol  made  use  of  all  that 
delicate  caution  which  his  lordship's  temper  and 
intelligence  knew  to  blend  with  diplomatic  con- 
cerns ;  and,  indeed,  a  more  candid  and  able  ne- 
gociation  than  this  never  did  honour  to  an  am- 
bassador, or  to  the  just  views  of  his  constituents. 
He  told  Mr.  Wall,  in  their  first  conference,  after 
his  having  learned,  without  doubt,  of  the  fami- 
ly compact,   that,  notwithstanding  the  frequent, 
9Pd  even  late,  declarations  he  had  obtained  from 
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him  9  of  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Spain,  yet  he   chap, 
could    not  conceal  the  uneasiness  it  gave  him,  to  •JlJ^j 
hear  from  all  parts,  both  within  those  kingdoms,     l7ov 
and   from  other  countries,  that  a  treaty %  had  not 
long    since  been  concluded  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Versailles.     He  desired,  therefore,  his 
excellency  would  satisfy  his  doubts,  by  informing 
himi  -whether  there  was  any  ground  for  these  ru- 
mours ;  and,  in  case  it  were  possible,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  had  passed  between  them,  that  such  a 
convention  as  was  hinted  at  had  been  concluded,  then 
he  hoped  to  be  told  of  what  nature  this  treaty  was, 
whether  offensive,  or  simply  defensive ;  what  were 
the  principal  conditions  contained  in  it ;  and  with 
what  views  this  sudden  and  close  union  between 
France  and  Spain  had  been  calculated  ?    For  he 
could  neither  hear  such  reports  with  indifference, 
nor  give  credit  to  the  truth  of  them,  without  an 
explicit  avowal  from  his  excellency's  mouth.     In- 
stead of  answering,  with  patience,  or  openness,  the 
Spanish  minister  declared,  in  a  passion,  that  the 
conduct  of  England  was  unwarrantable  ;  that  ho 
answer  had  been  given  to  his  memorials ;  that  Eng- 
land was  intoxicated  with  her  successes,  and  insati- 
ably ambitious.;  in  proof  of  which  he  quoted  the 
late  refusal  of  the  proffers  of  France  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  peace.     From  this  unwillingness  to  be  at 
peace  with  France,  he  argued  the  hostility  of  our 
mind  to  Spain,  which,  he  said,  we  only  waited  to 
attack,  and  root  out  of  her  colonies,  after  we 
should  have  driven  every  French  subject  from  In- 
dia and  America.     Such  views  of  our  rapacious 
policy,  he  added,  with  uncommon  warmth,  had 
induced  him  to  arm  his  people,  and  not  to  conti- 
nue the  passive  victim  which  he  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared.* 

»  Upon  tliis, says  lord  Bristol,  in    went  methodically  through  the  ya- 
JiU  account  of  this  conference,  1    rious  subjects  that  had  been  start*} 
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chap.  The  British  ambassador  listened  to  this  extra^ 
y0J^j  ordinary  language  with  great  temper  and  dignity. 
i;6j.  He  pushed  his  question  a  little  farther  upon  the 
Spanish  secretary,  and  at  last  extorted  an  ac- 
knowledgement, that  '  his  catholic  majesty  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  renew  his  family  compacts 
with  the  most  christian  king  :*  but  he  refused  to 
give  any  light  into  the  nature  of  those  compacts  ; 
and  concluded,  by  declaring,  that  the  count  de 
Fuentes,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  and 
Mr.  Bussy,  had  said  all  that  was  meant  to  be  com- 
municated. Lord  Egremont's  next  dispatch  ob- 
served, to  Lord  Bristol,  that  this  last  expression 
bore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  as  to  give  the  king 

by  the  Spanish  secretary  of  state,  might  go  from  theoct  dissatisfied, 

insisting  upon  the  first  discovery,  yet  the  justice  of  these   courts  of 

and  a  continued  possession,  of  the  judicature  had    never   been  im- 

JNcwfonndland  fishery,  by  the  king  peached. 

of  England's  subjects  ;  whereas  In  relation  to  England's  views 
the  Spaniards  had  never  brought  of  forcing  our  enemies  to  agree  t6 
any  proofs  to  back  their  own  as-  such  terms  as  we  thought  might 
'  sertions  to  a  claim  to  that  fishery;  ensure  our  nation  from  the  appre. 
whilst  we  had  clearly  deduced  our  hensions  of  a  future  war.  I  desired 
right  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  know  what  instance  there  was 
With  regard  to  the  logwood  of  any  country's  not  endeavouring 
trade,  a  constant  enjoyment  of  it,  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous 
for  about  a  century,  confirmed  to  conditions  for  itself,  at  a  peace ; 
ns  by  treaties,  under  the  denomi-  especially  when  Providence  bad 
nations  of  an  indulgence  or  suffer-  vouchsafed  to  bless  a  righteous 
ance,  made  it  a  legal  commodity,  cause  with  success.  This  was  the 
But  as  to  all  usurped  settlements,  I  case  of  Great  Britain.  We  were 
had  often  been  ordered  to  declare  bound  by  strong  engagements  to 
the  king's  readiness  to  have  them  support  our  allies,  and  insisted  on 
evacuated,  when  an  equitable  re-  being  at  liberty  to  fulfil  those  en- 
gulation  was  settled  between  the  gagements,  according  to  the  extent 
two  courts,  for  our  quiet  possession  of  them  ;  while  we  determined 
of  that  valuable  branch  of  com-  to  settle  our  empire  in  America 
merce.  upon  such  a  footing  as  should 
Then,  as  to  the  several  com-  free  our  colonies  there  from  en- 
plaints  of  breaches  of  neutrality,  croachments,  and  not  leave  them 
pretended  confiscations  of  goods,  to  be  liable  to  a  repetition  of  such 
unlawful  seizures  of  Spanish  ves-  chicanes,  from  the  French,  as  had 
sels,  and  all  the  various  blended  caused  the  beginning  of  those  dis» 
grievances  I  had  heard  of,  I  could  turbances  which  had  afterwards 
only  answer,  in  general,  that  our  extended  themselves  into  Europe, 
courts  cf  law  were  open  to  all  —Fidttbe  State papers  omtbeSpatthk 
complaints;    and,  though  parties  dispute* 
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little  reason  to  hope  for  good  effects  from  farther   chaf. 
patience  and  forbearance  ;  that  it  would  be  neces-  v**»v^J 
sary ,  therefore,  to  demand  from  the  court  of  Ma-     i;«»- 
drid  a  precise  and  categorical  answer,  respecting 
their  intention  towards  Great  Britain  in  this  criti- 
cal conjuncture.    His  excellency  was  enjoined  to 
assure  Mr.  Wall,  with  becoming  firmness,  and  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  that  any  procrastination,  , 

ambiguity,  or  evasion,  would  be  considered  as  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  authorizing  his  majesty  to  take 
proper  measures  for  securing  the  dignity  of  his 
crown  and  the  safety  of  his  people.     It  was  pro- 
perly enjoined  upon  the  ambassador  to  deliver  this 
message  without  the  smallest  harshness,  and  not  to 
mingle,  in  his  conversation,  any  thing  that  could 
irritate  or  indispose  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  mi- 
nister.   In  case  of  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer, 
his  lordship  was  commanded  immediately  to  leave 
Madrid.3 

Mr.  Wall's  declaration  being  again  repeated, 
that  no  more  could  be  declared  about  the  family 
compact  than  had  been  already  delivered,  Lord 
Bristol,  according  to  instruction,  and  at  the  Spa-  Not.  19. 
nish  minister's  desire,  delivered,  in  writing,  the 
following  demand : — Whether  the  court  of  Madrid 
intends  to  join  the  French,  our  enemies,  to  act 

*  In  the  account  which  the  earl  cei ;  and  was  to  far  from  dropping 

of  Bristol  gives,  December  7th,  he  the  least  word  that  coold  make  me 

says,—*1  you  will,  perhaps,  my  lord,  imagine  Spain  intended  to  act  hoa- 

be  surprised  to  kfind  I  have,  in  this  tily  against  u#,  that  1  began  to 

visit,  dwelt  in  general  terms  con*  flatter  myself  1  might  obtain  the 

cerning  the  intention  of  Spain  with  categorical   answer   without    the 

regard  to  London.    I  beg  of  you  Spanish  minister's  suspecting  my 

to  suspend  forming  any  judgment  ultimate  orders.    When  I  was  go* 

about  my  conduct  therein,  till  I  ing  out  of  his  room,  he  took  me  by 

have  explained  my  motive  for  act-  tbe  hand,  and  laid,  with  a  smile, 

ing  in  that  manner.     I  perceive  '  he  hoped,*— but  there  he  stopt. 

General  Wall's  tone  to  be  of  so  I  asked  him  what  he  hoped,  that 

conciliating  a  nature ;  he  expressed  I  might  also  hope,  and  that  all 

his  wishes  to  strongly,  that  some  might  concur  in  the  same  hopes; 

method  might  be  found  out  for  an  but  his  excellency  only  then  bowed, 

amicable  adjustment  of  our  differen-  and  took  his  leave  of  me** 
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fcHAP.  hostily  against  Great  Britain,  or  to  depart,   in  any 
1  h      manner,  from  its  neutrality  i  A  categorical  answer 


1761.    is  expected  to  those  questions ;  otherwise,  at  refus- 
al to  comply  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  aggression, 
and  ^declaration  of  war.  The  Spaniard  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this  resolute  appeal.     I  cannot  describe, 
says  Lord  Bristol,  the  surprise  Mr.  Wall  express- 
ed.    He  only  brought  out  these  words  :  c  what  isr 
to  follow  ?  You  are  then  directed  to  withdraw  from 
hence  ?*     The  ambassador  acknowledged  that  such 
were  his  orders.     On  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wall : — 
*  Your  excellency  having  expressed  to  me,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  being  even  pleased  to  put  in 
writing,  that  you  had  orders  to  ask  a  positive  and 
categorical  answer,   to  the  question, — "  if  Spain 
thought   of  joining  herself  with  France  against 
England  ?"  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
should  look  upon  the  refusal  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  that  you  would,  in  consequence,  leave 
this  court, — the  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  discord 
which  dictated  this  inconsiderate  step,  and  which, 
for  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  still  reigns  so  much, 
in  the  British  government,  is  what  made,  in  the 
same  instant,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  attacked 
die  king's  dignity.     Your  excellency  may  think 
of  retiring,  when,  and  in  what  manner,  it  shall 
be  convenient  to  you ;  which  is  the  only  answer, 
that,  without  detaining  you,  his  majesty  has  order-' 
edme  to  give  you/ 

The  count  de  Fuentes  was  accordingly  directed, 
by  his  court,  to  leave  London.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  delivered  a  memorial  full  of  invective 
against  the  conduct  of  this  country,  but  particular- 
ly, and  personally,  against  the  late  Secretary,  Mr. 
Pitt.  One  strong  expression  of  that  minister,  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  negociation,  wa§  quoted, 
as  an  instance  of  the  most  hostile  disposition.   He 
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had  declared,  that  he  would  not  relax  in  any' thing  chaF. 
till  the  Tower  of  London  was  taken,  sword  in  hand*  .JJL. 
The  obnoxious  treaty  with  Versailles,  he  declared,    ir6l> 
in  justification  of  his  master's  conduct,  contained 
no  article  inconsistent  with  the  purest  neutrality.* 
Thus  France,  at  the  end  of  so  many  years  of 
a  disastrous  warfare,  acquired,  by  her  intrigues, 
an   alliance  more  fortunate  than  she  could  have 
commanded  by  her  arms.    She  was  now,  in  fact, 
the  centre  of  an  alliance  which  extended  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  Europe.    Russia,  the  empire, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Naples,  were  in  ac- 
tual union  with  her.    She  was  connected  with  Den- 
mark by  amicable  relations ;  and  Holland,  if  not. 
disposed  to  join  her,   was  at  least  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  her  enemies.     After  the  ex- 
hausting trial  of  a  war,  which  had  heaped  on  us 
,gg  100,000,000  of  debt,  and  with  a  ministry  neither 
popular  nor  of  proved  abilities,  the  renewed  con- 
flict with  France,  under  such  auspices,  seemed  to 
promise  no  fortunate  issue  to  this  country.  Against 
these  alarming  circumstances  we  had  only  to  op- 
pose the  fame  of  our  former  victories,,  the  ac- 
knowledged superiority  of  our  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  the  general  willingness  of  the  people  to  the 
support  of  a  Spanish  war,  in  which  there  was  al- 

*  How  far  this  treaty  was,  accord-  not  be  bound  to  succoor  France, 
rag  to  the  ..count  de  Fuentes'  ac-  when  the  is  engaged  in  a  war,  ia 
count,  consistent  with  neutrality,  consequence  of  her  engagements  by 
may  be  teen  from  its  17th  and  18th  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  or  other 
articles.  By  these,  the  two  nations  alliances  with  the  princes  and  states 
formally  engage,  not  no  make,  or  of  Germany,  and  the  north,  *  un- 
even to  listen  to,  any  proposals  of  less  some. maritime  power  take  part 
peace  from  their  common  enemies,  in  those  wars,  or  France  be  attack- 
out  by  mutual  confent.  Being  re-  cd  by  land,  in  hoc  own  country/ 
solved,  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  This  exception  of  (he  maritime 
as  in  time  of  war,  each  mutually  to  power  indicates  sufficiently,  that 
consider  the  interest  of  the  allied  the  tendency  of  this  article  wa»  to 
crown  as  ia  own,  to  compenfate  affect  England,  and  serves  to  point 
their  several  losses  and  advantages,  out  clearly,  though  obliquely,  to 
and  to  act,  as  if  the  two  monarchies  the  other  power*  of  Europe,  that 
formed  only  one  and  the  same  pow-  their  connection  with  England  is  • 
ex.  It  is  true,  the  nature  of  this  the  great  circumstance  which  i»  ta 
treaty  was  limited  By  she  8th  ar-  provoke  the  enmity  of  Spain. 
tick,  it  is  provifkd,  that  Spain  shall 
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chap,  ways  the  hopes  of  plunder  held  out,  as  an  object 

I^J^j  and  reward  of  their  intrepidity. 
17.6a.        War  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  4tk  of 
January  1762.     Letters  of  marque,  and  commis- 
sions for  privateers  accompanied  this  declaration  5 
but  no  orders  were  issued  out  to  detain  such  Spanish 
ships  as  had  entered  our  ports  before  war  was  an* 
nounced :    these  were  suffered  to  sail  without  in- 
terruption*  Parliament  assembling  after  the  Christ- 
mas adjournment,  his  majesty,  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne,  drew  their  attention  to  the  new  enemy 
that  was  leagued  against  us,  and  the  fresh  exertions 
of  strength  it  would  be  necessary  to  make.     The 
commons,  in  answer,  promised  his  majesty  their 
full  and  vigorous  support.     On  the  part  of  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty,  the  declaration  of  war  was  deferred 
till  the  form  had  been  previously  observed  at  Lon- 
don; but  hostilities  were  in  fact  commenced  by 
the  detention  of  our  merchantmen  in  his  harbours. 
The  first  act  of  the  newly  confederated  powers  was, 
to  fall  upon  our  allies  the  Portuguese :  the  close 
commercial  connection  of  this  people  with  Eng- 
land ;  their  internal  weakness  ;  and  their  exposure 
to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  marked  them  out  as  die 
first  victims  in  the  quarrel.     Portugal  was  but  five 
years  recovered  from  that  fatal  blow, — the  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon,  which  buried  her  capital,  with 
30,000  inhabitants,  in  its  ruins,  and  reduced  the 
court  and  the  people  to  misery.     Domestic  trea- 
sons, crimes  of  disloyalty  and  sacrilege,  with  their 
attendant  train  of   banishments  and  executions, 
had  left  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  political  debility 
apparently  unfit  to  resist  such  an  invasion.    The 
only  power  that  could  protect  it  was,  in  public  and 
diplomatic  language,  its  friend ;  but,  between  Eng- 
land and  a  people  the  most  bigotted  in  Christen- 
dom (and  at  that  period  more  bigotted  than  at  the 
present  day),  there  was  no  such  popular  feeling  of 
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cordiality  as  w*as  likely  to  ensure  success  to  the 
efforts  of  the  former,  in  fighting  their  battles  on 
their  own  ground,  against  a  catholic  enemy ' .    Be-    1 76*. 
sides,  the  nature  of  out1  power  was,  like  our  con- 
nection with  them,  confined  to  that  element  where 
their  enemies  did  not  threaten  their  security.    But, 
in  the  firmness  of  the  feigning  monarch  of  Portu- 
gal, an  obstacle  was  presented  to  the  Bourbon 
tyranny,  which  the  enemy  did  not  expect.    To  the 
French  and  Spanish  memorial,  an  insolent  and 
enormous  outrage  upon  the  laws  of  neutrality,  in 
which  his  faithful  majesty  was  required  to  break 
Ms  connection  with  the  English,  to  drive  them 
from  his  pom  arid  territory,   to  join  the  Bour- 
bon alliance,  and  to  suffer  his  kingdom  to  be  gar- 
risoned by  the  troops  of  that  alliance,  on  pretence 
of  defending  it  from  the  English,  he  replied,  with 
becoming  courage  and  moderation, '  that  his  al- 
liance with  England  being  purely  defensive,  and 
his  good-will  to  the  Bourbon  courts  perfectly  un- 
biassed by  his  connection  with  that  country,  and 
that  his  raith,  his  love  of  peace,  and  the  state  of 
his  people,  calling  for  neutrality ;  he  could  not  enter 
into  an  hostile  treaty  against  his  allies  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  honour/ 

This  answer  drew  a  reply  which  shewed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Bourbon  compact.  The  mi- 
nisters of  the  two  powers  denied  that  the  alliance 
with  England  was  purely  defensive  or  innocent, 
and  for  this  unheard-of  reason, — c  the  situation  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  the  nature  of  the 

1  Although  some  of  the  Portu-  ligioos  antipathy,  that,  for  the  sake 
gaese  nobles  cherished  the  English,  of  congenial  creeds,  ic  was  propos- 
ed spoke  their  language  (one  in  ed,  ac  vne  time,  (in  sending  troops 
particular,  a  nobleman*  of  the  Ta-  to  the  defence  of  Portugal),  to  raise 
▼on  family,  who,  far  this  iristance  four  regiments  of  Irish  papists ;  but 
of  liberality,  was  seized  by  the  in-  the  danger  of  their  deserting  to  the 
qoisition),  the  great  body  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have  so  many  Irish 
people  hated  them  for  being  here,  in  the  highest  ranks  of  their  service, 
tics,  as  well  as  for  the  irregularities  was  considered  a*  a  just  objection 
of  our  soldiers.    Such  war  their  re  to  the  plan. 

Vol  I.  D 
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chap.  English  power.  -  The  English  squadron,  they  said, 
i  ***'  M  could  not  keep  the  sea  in  all  seasons,  nor  cruize  on 
I7£*.  the  principal  coasts  for  cutting  off  the  French  and 
Spanish  navigation,  without  the  ports  and  the  as- 
sistance of  Portugal :  that  these  islanders  (whose 
naval  dominion  was  tyrannical  over  the  whole 
world)  could  not  insult  all  maritime  Europe,  if  all 
the  riches  of  Portugal  did  not  pass  into  their  hands: 
that  Portugal,  therefore,  furnished  them  with  the 
nerves  and  sinews  of  war,  and  her  alliance  was 
consequently  offensive.  Certainly  the  situation  and 
'  resources  of  a  country  were  never  so  ingeniously 
tortured  to  found  a  justification  for  declaring  war 
against  it.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  of  reason, 
that  was  obvious  in  the  arguments  of  the  remonsr 
trating  powers,  the  threats  of  invasion  were  strong- 
.  \y  urged  as  a  motive  for  compliance  with  his  faith- 
ful majesty :  and  his  majesty  was  left  to  take  his 
ultimate  choice,  of  receiving  them  as  allies  or  as 
enemies.  Antonio  Lewis  continued  inflexible  in 
his  resolution  of  defending  his  country,  and  of 
maintaining  his  faith  with  England.  '  It  would  af- 
fect me  less/  said  the  monarch  in  his  next  declara- 
tion, c  though  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  (of 
which  the  great  Judge  is  the  sole  arbiter),  to  let 
the  last  tile  of  my  palace  fall,  and  see  my  faithful 
subjects  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to 
sacrifice,  together  with  the  honour  of  my  crown, 
all  that  Portugal  holds  mo$t  dear,  and  to  submit, 
by  such  extraordinary  means,  to  become  an  un7 
heard-of  example  to  all  pacific  powers,  who  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  neutrality, 
whenever  a  war  shall  be  kindled  between  other 
powers,  with  which  the  former  are  connected  by 
defensive  treaties.*  After  the  delivery  of  this  spirit- 
ed memorial,  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  crowns 
withdrew  from  Lisbon.  The  Spaniards,  thinking 
fo  avail  themselves  of  the  defenceless  state  of  Por- 
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tugal,  and  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  foreign  aux-    chap. 
iliaries,  entered  the  kingdom  by  way  of  Braganza,  yj^j 
over-ran  the  province,  took  the  capital  of  that  \  x^a. 
name,  and  proceeded,  In  their  unresisted  career,  to  April  3c. 
Chaves,  Amerante,  and  Miranda.    Such  acts  of 
hostility  roused  the  Portuguese  government ;  even 
the  people  began  to  shew  their  ancient  spirit,  which 
seemed  to  have  been,  for  a  time,  extinguished  in 
every  bosom  but  that  of  their  intrepid  sovereign. 
The  militia  of   the  country,    though  miserably 
equipped  and  disciplined,   took  the  field  against 
the  invaders,  and,  for  some  time,  stemmed  their 
progress  towards  Oporto,  which,    for  the  sake 
of  pillaging  the  English  merchants,  seemed  to  be 
the  object  of  the  enemy's  operations.    That  body 
of  the  Spaniards  which  was  destined  for  this  con- 
quest, marched,  under  the  marquis  de  Sarria,  into 
the  north-east  angle  of  Portugal,  towards  Miranda, 
which  fell  into  their  hands,  with  scarcely  any  siege, 
owing  to  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  magazines  of 
the  town.     Braganza,  Moncorvo,  and  Chaves  (all 
places  of  considerable  importance),  were  success- 
ively reduced,  till,  proceeding  to  cross  the  Douro, 
the  peasantry,  who  defended  its  opposite  banks, 
fell  upon  them  with  savage  ferocity,  and  drove 
them  back  to  Torre  de  Moncorvo.     It  was  this  ad- 
vantage  which  saved  ,Oporto.     A  second  body  of 
the  invaders  penetrated  the  province  of  Beira,  and 
reached  Almeida.     The  capture  of  this  town,  it 
was  supposed,  would  lay  the  way  open  to  Lisbon. 
It  was  at  last  reduced  to  surrender :  the  enemy  Aogua  3. 
overspread  all  the  territory  of  Castel  Branco,  and 
approached  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.    During  the 
whole  of  this  campaign,  the  allied  troops  of  Britain 
and  Portugal  bad  no  force  that  could  be  called 
an  army  in  the  field  :   all  that  could  be  done  was 
by  the  defence  of  passes,,  by  skirmishes,  and  by 
surprise. 

D  2 
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chap.   *   In  the  house  of  commons  there  was  lktle  "dis- 

«  Um  m  cu6eion  of  any  consequence,  until  the  recent  events 

1762.    in  Portugal  came  under  their  notice.   Upon  a  mes- 

May  6,  ij-  sage  from  \£s  m2y&ty,  communicating  information 

of  the  hostile  increments  of  Spanish  forces  on 
the  frontiers,  and  a  concomitant  request  of  support 
to  his  most  faithful  majesty,  the  committee  of  sup-, 
ply  voted  jgl, 000,000  for  that  service.  Mr.  Pitt, 
upon  this  occasion,  in  exact  consistency  with  his 
former  views,  forcibly  recommended  the  plan  of 
.  .    vigorous  measures,  and  liberal  supplies*     He  be* 

Mr.  Pitt's       &       .  •  .     .       '     ,    _.  •J.r*r  ^    • 

medL  gro  with  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  continuing 
'  the  war  in  Germany,  and  of  supporting  the  king  of 
Portugal.  He  observed,  that,  in  times  of  war,  con- 
nections with  the  continent  had  always  been  found 
political,  except  in  the  four  unhappy  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts.  Then,  turning  round  to  several  persons, 
he  jocularly  said,— c  youwhoare  for  continental  mea- 
sures, I  am  with  you ;  and  you  who  are  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  war,  I  am  with  you  also.  In  shorty 
I  am  the  only  man  to  be  found  that  am  with  you 
all/  He  thep  enumerated  the  successes  that  at* 
tended  the  British  arms  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  immense  advantages  gained  in  our  trade, 
which,  he  said,  would  more  than  compensate  the 
great  expence  we  had  incurred,  and  which,  he 
observed,  was  a  consideration  that  had  been  over* 
looked  by  those  who  were  complaining  of  the 
burthen  of  the  war.  And,  in  regard  to  contract* 
ing  the  expences,  he  entirely  agreed  with  those 
who  urged  it ;  and  averred,  that  whoever  should 
effect  this  salutary  work,  would  deserve  the  highest 
encomiums ;  but  he  hoped  a  distinction  would  be 
made  between  contracting  the  expence  and  con* 
tractrag  the  operations,  of  the  war ;  desiring  any 
one  present  to  shew  how  the  latter  could  have  been, 
pr  might  still  be,  done  with  safety-  He  then  re- 
marked, that  he  did  not  find  any  less  expeaoe  at- 
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tend  the  nation  now,  than  when  he  unworthily 
held  the  seals,  or  that  any  more  was  done.     And, 
turning  to  the  marquis  of  Granby,  he  observed,    r,<k 
that  he  knew  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try was  such,  that,  if*  he  had  received  his  orders, 
he  should  not  then  be  where  he  was.    He  then  re* 
presented,  that,  in  consequence  of  our  withdraw- 
ing our  troops  from  Germany,  Portugal  and  the 
Low  countries  might  become  a  prey  to  the  French 
and  Spaniards :  that,  in  point  of  policy,  we  ought 
not  to  suffer  it :  but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  bear 
Portugal  on  our  shoulders,  but  only  to  set  him 
on  his  legs,  and  put  a  sword  in  his  hand.    En- 
larging on  the  nature  of  the  war,  he  declared, 
that  France  was  almost  a  ruined  nation,  having 
expended,  in  the  last  year,  upwards  of^8,000,000, 
and  that  she  had  been  still  losing.     The  finances 
of  France,  he  said,  he  knew  as  well  as  any  man 
-in  England.     One  campaign,  he  affirmed,  might 
have  finished  the  war  (alluding  to  his  own  pro- 
posal of  declaring  war  against  Spain).     In  answer 
to  a  member  of  parliament,  Mr.  Glover,  who,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  threw  censure  on  the 
eonduct  of  the  late  administration,  for  neglecting 
the  complaints  of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  he 
insisted,  that,  so  far  from  such  a  charge  being  just, 
he  had  spent  many  nights  in  considering  them  ;  and 
referred  that  gentleman  to  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  ambassador  of  Portugal.     But  these 
complaints,  he  said,  and  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants, had  been  abandoned  ever  since  the  time 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  official 
situation.     He  then  recommended  union  and  har- 
mony to  the  ministers,  and  declared  against  alter- 
cation, which  was  no  way  to  carry  on  the  public 
business.  He  said,  he  wished  to  save  Portugal,  not 
by  an  ill-timed  and  penurious,  but  by  a  most  effi- 
cacious and  adequate,  assistance. 

D  S 
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The  session  closed  on  the  2d  of  June  1762^— 
Our  defence  of  Portugal,  being  thus  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  was  undertaken  without  making  any 
stipulations  in  behalf  of  our  merchants,  which  the 
opportunity  so  amply  and  honourably  afforded.  The 
British  factory  had  long  complained  of  invidious 
restrictions  upon  their  privileges,  which,  at  such  a 
crisis,  might  have  been  justly  redressed,  from  the 
relative  situation  of  the  countries  as  protectors  and 
dependants.  Our  claims  upon  Portugal,  for  her 
gratitude,  were  strong,  since,  of  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  some  of  whom  had  an  interest  in  her 
commerce  equal  to  our  own,  no.  one  but  Britain 
stept  forward  to  interpose  a  shield  in  her  de- 
fence. But  ministers,  as  if  to  bestow  the  benefit 
of  protection  with  the  worst  possible  grace,  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  Lord  Tyrawley, 
who  was  perhaps  the  only  geoftlemaii  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  whom  they  could  have  made .  exceptions- 
He  had  rendered  himself,  on  a  former  occasion, 
particularly  offensive  at  Lisbon.  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  court  were  obliged  to  smother  their 
displeasure. 

The  vote  of  credit  for  ^1,000,000  was  agree- 
able to  Lord  Bute ;  for  his  wishes  being  always 
averse  to  a  German  war,  he  insisted  upon  sup- 
porting Portugal  alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  But  it  seemed  insufficient  to 
the  duke  of  Newcastle :  his  grace  insisted  upon  the 
double  of  that  sum,  in  order  that  ^  1,000,000 
might  be  applied  to  Portugal,  and  the  other  to 
subsidize  the  Prussians.  From  this  difference  of 
opinion,  the  jealousy  of  these  two  members  of  mi- 
nistry, who  had  never  indeed  acted  cordially  to- 
gether, led  on  to  an  open  rupture.  The  duke  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
had  devoted  his  fortune,  his  talents,  his  whole  life, 
to  the  interests  of  the  reigning  family  jand,  although 
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his  temper  was  neither  proud  nor  irritable,  he  Could 
not  endure  the  slights  which  were  put  upon  him  in 
his  old  age,  by  a  minister  not  superior  to  him  in  ta- 
lents, and  infinitely  his  inferior  in  merit  towards  the 
sovereign  and  the  nation.  His  grace  having  declared 
to  Lord  Bute,  that  unless  our  subsidy  to  Prussia  was 
continued,  which  he  considered  obligatory  upon 
the  honour  of  the  country,  he  would  resign ;  his 
lordship  (according  to  the  duke's  account,  sent  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Hard  wicke)  answered  drily,  that  if 
he  resigned,  the  peace  might  be  retarded :  but  he 
neither  requested  him  to  continue  in  office,  nor 
said  a  civil  thing  to  him  afterwards,  while  they  re- 
mained together.    The  duke  went  immediately  to 
Sc.  James's,  demanded  an  audience,  and  announc- 
ed his  unalterable  resolution  to  resign,  if  the  Prus- 
sian subsidy  was  not  continued.   The  king  replied* 
*  that  he  should  regret  such  a  determination,  be- 
cause he  was  persuaded  he  meant  well  to  his  ser- 
vice ;'  and  thus  the  conference  ended.    His  grace 
immediately  vacated  his  place,  which  Was  filled  by 
Lord  Bute.     Mr.  Grenville  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.     A  pension  being  offered  to  the 
aged  duke,  he  replied,  that  since  tys  services  were 
no  longer  useful  to  the  state,  he  was  determined 
never  to  be  a  burthen  to  it.    The  apology  held  out 
by  Lord  Bute  and  his  supporters,  for  discontinuing 
the  subsidy  to  the  Prussian  monarch,  was  the  al- 
tered state  of  matters  on  the  continent,  and  the 
new  expence  of  defending  a  feebler  ally. 

This  year  had  indeed  been  ushered  in  to  Frederic 
by  one  of  the  most  wonderful  vicissitudes  of  his  va* 
rious  fortune.  His  situation  at  the  close  of  1761 
was  so  deplorable,  by  the  captures  of  Colberg  and 
Schweidnitz,  and  the  Russians  wintering  in  Po- 
merania,  that  his  absolute  destruction  seemed  in- 
evitable, and  no  glory  seemed  to  remain  for  him. 
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coap.  hut  that  of  dying  with  magnanimity  amidst  the 
ruins  of  his  country.  In  themi^st  of  these  gloomy 
appearances  died  his  inveterate  enemy,  Elizabeth* 
empress  of  Russia.    That  princess,   the  second 
daughter  of  the  great  Peter,  was  a  descendant 
worthy  of  her  predecessor  for  many  magnani- 
mous traits  iu  her  public  character,  although  her 
private  life  was  polluted  with  .vices  of  the  grossest 
nature.    She  ruled  the  Russian  empire  with  ab- 
solute, but  with  mild,  authority;  humanized  its 
laws  and  manners,  which  all  the  efforts  of  her 
father  had  never  been  able  to  draw  beyond  the 
very  skirts  of  barbarity ;  and  kept  up  its  respecta- 
bility in  the  scale  of  Europe,  by  the  wisest  and 
firmest  policy.     The  part  which  she  took  in  this 
war,  though,  in  some  degree,  it  might  have  been 
dictated  by  resentment,  was  yet  consistent  with  the 
soundest    wisdom.     By  interference  in  German 
disputes,  she  settled  a  precedent  for  being  the  ar- 
biter, in  the  disputes  of  that  empire,  while,  by  as- 
sisting one  power  against  the  other,  she  embroiled 
and  weakened  both.     Charles  Peter  Ulric,  of  the 
house  of  Holstein,  who  had  been  created  grand 
duke  of  Russia,  and  appointed  heir  apparent  to  its 
vast  dominions,  proceeded,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  to  reform  abuses,  like  Elizabeth,  and 
to  abolish  tyrannical  jurisdictions.     His  reform- 
ations at  home  were,  for  a  while,  very  proper  and 
popular :  had  his  conduct  in  foreign  politics  been 
equally  judicious  with  these  early  specimens  of  his 
reign,  Europe  might  have  found  in  him  a  pacifica* 
tor,  and  his  country  a  benefactor.  But  the  change 
of  his  politics  was  too  sudden,  too  rashly  declared, 
and  attended  with  too  many  proofs  of  a  weak  un- 
derstanding, to  give  effect  to  his  good  intentions. 
*d>.  3.      He  declared  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  courts, 
'  that,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  conquests  made  by 
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arzne  of  Russia  in  this  war,  in  hopes  that  the  allied  chap. 
courts  would,  on  their  parts,  equally  prefer  the  re- 1    'u1j 
storation  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  advan-     i76x 
tages  which  they  might  expect  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  but  which  they  could  not  obtain 
but  by  a  continuance  of  the  effusion  of  human 
blood.9    This  was  so  far  displaying  a  generous  and 
humane  disposition.     But  the  czar  being  of  a  tem- 
per tittle  fitted  to  await  the  slow  decision  of  a  joint 
'  negociation,  gave  way  to  his  ardent  admiration  of 
the    king  of  Prussia    (which  seemed   the   mis- 
ruling passion  of  his  mind)  ;  and  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Fre- 
deric.   In  a  little  time,  without  one  stipulation  in 
favour  of  his  former  allies,  he  went  over  entirely 
to  the  side  of  that  monarch  ;  and  a  Russian  army 
was  seen,  in  conjunction  with  Frederic,  driving  out 
of  Silesia  those  very  Austrians  whom,  a  few  months 
before,  it  had  brought  into  that  province.     The 
lung  of  Prussia  lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  this 
unexpected  change  in  Saxony  and  Silesia :  he  suc- 
ceeded at  all  points.     Our  refusal  to  continue 
the  subsidy  was  not  announced  by  our  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Berlin,  till  an  armistice  had  been  conclud- 
ed between  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the  latter  had 
fairly  emerged  from  the  most  severe  crisis  of  his 
danger.    At  this  period  Great  Britain  had  a  power- 
ful additional  enemy ;  Prussia  a  new  and  powerful 
friend :    the  weight  of  Russia  and  Sweden  was 
subducted  from  the  scale  of  his  opponents ;  that  of 
Spain  was  added  to  ours :  Frederic  had  Pomerania 
and  Brandenburg,  which  were  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger, besides  Saxony  and  Silesia  j  England  had  to 
maintain  an  expensive  war  in  Germany,  and  to 
provide  for  another  in  Portugal.     Besides  the  new 
sovereign  in  Russia,  Frederic  had  some  other  cir- 
cumstances in  his  favour.     The  empress  queen, 
confident  of  bang  able  to  achieve  all  her  projects, 
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Chap,  and  instigated  by  a  spirit  of  parsimony,  always  un* 
t    '"■  j  safe  in  war,  dismissed  20,000  of  her  troops. 
176*.        While  Frederic  was  thus  playing  with  spirit  the 
great  game  which  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands, 
he  was  all  at  once  threatened  with  a  sudden  reverse, 
by  another  revolution  in  Russia,  which  bore  all  the 
appearance  of  being  as  unfavourable  to  him  as  the 
former  had  been  beyond  his  hopes  beneficial.    The 
czar's  innovating  disposition  being  quite  unsup- 
ported by  talents  for  improving  his  extensive  do- 
minions, and  his  untimely  desire  of  combining,  in 
one  character,  the  virtues  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  betraying  him  into  rash  and 
impracticable  designs,  he  became  unpopular  among 
all  ranks  of  his  subjects.     The  soldiery  and  the  ec- 
clesiastics are  the  main  props  of  autocratic  autho- 
rity ;  they  are  certainly  the  last  bodies  over  whom 
an  absolute  prince  should  exert  an  invidious  act  of 
his  power.     But  the  czar,  in  his  rage  for  German 
tactics,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  affront  his  native 
troops,  by  the  marked  preference  he  shewed  to  his 
Holstein  guards,  and  by  the  change  of  uniform 
which  he  introduced,  substituting  the  Prussian  for 
that  of  Russia.    Proceeding  from  these  slight,  but 
irritating  innovations,  to  things  of  more  importance, 
he  seized  upon  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  abridged 
the  length  of  their  beards,  and  even  shewed  symp- 
toms of  no  great  respect  for  the  established  religion 
of  the  empire.     Besides  insulting  his  army,  and 
offending  his  clergy  and  nobility,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  alienate  his  own  family.     His  consort, 
a  woman  of  masculine  understanding,  was  among 
his  domestic  and  most  dangerous  enemies.    She 
owed  him  indeed  but  little  affection  ;  for  he  lived 
openly  with  the  Countess  Woronzoff,  niece  to  the 
chancellor  of  that  name ;  and  seemed  so  devoted 
to  her,  that  it  was  apprehended  he  had  some  in- 
tentions to  raise  her  to  the  diadem,  and  imprison 
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his  own  princess  in  a  monastery.    The  hatred  and    chap. 
contempt  of  his  subjects  matured  the  fate  of  the   v-J^L* 
czar.      A   conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  his     176*. 
consort,  aided  by  some  of  the  first  nobility,  to  de- 
throne him.     Catherine  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  in  Petersburg,  where  she  was  declared 
empress  of  all  the  Russias.     Peter,  unable  to  face 
his  evil  fortune,  signed  his  own  abdication,  gave 
up  his  sword,  was  imprisoned,  and,  according  to 
credited  report,  died  of  poison,  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  the  new  sovereign*     The  change  produced 
by  this  revolution  to  Prussia  was,  that  the  Russians, 
from  a  strict  alliance,  passed  to  a  state  of  cold  neu- 
trality.    On  the  21"  of  July,  the  orders  arrived  at 
the  allied  camp,  from  Petersburg,  for  the  Russians 
to  return  home.  In  the  very  moment  of  desertion, 
the  king  made  use  of  his  late  allies:  he  attacked 
the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Buckersdorff,  who,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  approaching  retreat  of  the  Muscovites,  ex- 
pected them  to  fall  upon  them  at  the  same  instant, 
and  thought  it  impossible  to  retain  their  position. 
This  lively  attack  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
imperialists  with  the  fortress,  and   left  Frederic 
at  liberty  to  pursue  the  siege  of  that  valuable  place, 
the  key  of  all  Silesia,  with  better  chance  of  success* 
The  trenches  for  besieging  it  were  accordingly 
opened  on  the  18th  of  July. 

The  continental  warfare  under  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  maintained  with  no  less  spirit  and  enterprise. 
The  French  army,  though  advantageously  posted 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hesse,  was  attacked  by  the 
prince,  with  inferior  numbers,  at  a  place  called  Jane** 
Grabaenstcin.      The  right  wing  retreated  before  or"w£ 
the  allies  in  tolerable  order :   but  it  did  not  fare  •tein- 
so  well  with  the  left  and  centre,  against  which 
Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  marquis  of   Granby 
fought  at  the  head   of  their    divisions.     Their 
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chap,  whole  force  in  those  points  must  have  been  put 
^J"^j  to  the  rout,  had  not  Mr.  de  StainviHe,  with  the 
174*.  flower  of  the  French  infantry,  thrown  himself  in- 
into  a  wood,  where,  at  the  expence  of  sacrificing 
almost  his  whole  division,  he  secured  the  retreat 
of  the  main  body.  The  marquis  of  Granby  fight- 
ing, soon  after,  a  successful  battle,  near  Horn* 
burg,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  most 
important  posts  in  Southern  Hes6e.  Prince  Xavier 
was  defeated  in  Saxony  ;  and  the  French  were  ob- 
liged to  call  in  their  army  from  the  Lower  Rhine, 
under  the  prince  of  Conde.  In  order  to  complete 
their  junction  with  this  corps,  the  grand  army  un- 
covered Cassel,  and  fell  back  to  a  considerable 
distance.  This  capital  of  an  unfortunate  principali- 
ty, which  was  so  often  taken  and  retaken  during 

November.  *^e  war>  yielded  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
allies,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  days,  in  open  trenches. 
No  place  of  strength  now  remained  to  the  enemy 
in  Hesse  except  Ziegenhayn ;  and  that  place  would 
have  shortly  fallen  into  the  prince's  hands,  had  not 
tiews  arrived  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  being 
6igned. 

The  energy  of  Mr.  Pitt's  counsels  survived  his 
continuance  in  the  cabinet.  One  of  the  last  mea- 
sures of  his  ministry  had  been  to  send  out  an  expe- 
dition against  Martinieo,  the  chief  of  the  French 
Leeward  islands.  The  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
sign was  effected  under  his  successors.  Eighteen 
ships  of  the  line  sailed  under  Rear-admiral  Rod- 
ney, having  a  land  force  of  12,000  men  on-board, 
commanded  by  General  Moncton.  The  island  was 
strong,  from  its  mountainous  surface,  and  defended 
by  a  respectable  militia.  In  order  to*  attack  the 
.  town  of  Fort  Royal,  it  was  necessary  to  storm 
two  fortified  heights,  Morne  Tortenson  and  Morne 
Gamier,  which  were  successively  carried,  with  great 
labour  and  bravery.    Shortly  after,  the  capital  of 
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the  island,  S\  Pierre,  and  the  whole  colony,  sub-   chap. 
mitted  to  the  British.    The  capture  of  Martinico  yj^i^ 
was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  all  its  dependen-    1764. 
cies  ;  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  Tobago,  Sl. 
Lucie,  and  S\  Vincent,  immediately  surrendering  ; 
and  thus,  the  whole  property  of  the  Caribbee  islands 
centered  in  Great  Britain. 

This  conquest  was  but  the  prelude  of  a  still  more 
important^  achievement.     Both  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  potent  sagacity  of  the  late  secretary,  who 
planned  them,  although  he  Was  not  suffered  to 
reap  the  glory  of  their  execution.     After  Martini- 
co should  be  taken,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  case 
of  a  rupture  wkh  Spain,  that  the  seat  of  war  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Spanish  West-Indies;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  capital  object,  it  was  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  Havannah,  in  which  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Spanish  West-Indies  centres, 
and  without  which  it  cannot  be  carried  on.     This 
place  is  not  denominated  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Cuba :    Sc.  Jago,  situate  at  the  south-east  put 
of  the  1  island,  has  that  title ;  but  the  Havannah, 
though  the  second  city  in  rank,  is  the  first  in 
wealth,  size,  and  importance.     Its  harbour  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  thousand  sail  of  the  largest 
ships,  having  six  fathom  of  smooth  water,  pro- 
tected from  every  wind.    .The  powerful  arma- 
ment  destined  against  this  place,    amounting  to 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  10,000  land  forces 
on-board,  under  the  auspices  of  General  Albemarle 
aoid  Admiral  Pococke,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 
the  5th  of  March.     After  steering,  with  great  bold- 
ness, through  the  difficult  and  dangerous  straits  of 
Bahama,  they  effected  a  landing  to  the  eastward  June  ;• 
of  the  harbour,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack,  of 
Fort  Moro,  a  bulwark  commanding  both  the  town 
and  the  harbour.    Incredible  hardships  were  en* 
{lured  by  the  troops  in  this  attempt :  the  earth 
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chap,  was  everywhere  so  thin,  that  it  was  with  great  difc 
"]•      ficulty  tney  could  cover  themselves  in  their  ap- 
176*    preaches.  There  was  no  spring  or  river  near;  and  so 
precarious  was  the  supply  of  water,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  it  from  the  ships.     Roads  for  com- 
munication were  to  be  cut  through  thick  woods : 
the  artillery  was  to  be  dragged,  for  a  vast  way,  over 
a  rough  rocky  shore:   numbers  dropped  down 
dead,  with  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue.     While  these 
works  were  pushed  by  the  land  forces,  the  navy 
July,     opened  a  fire  from  three  of  their  largest  ships,  the 
Dragon,  the  Cambridge,  and  the  Marlborough. 
The  contest,  however,  was  unequal,  even  between 
these  immense  vessels,  and  the  more  dreadful  bat- 
teries which  played  upon  them  from  the  Moro. 
The  ships  returned,  after  a  long  engagement,  shat- 
tered and  torn  to  the  water's  edge,  mere  floating 
wrecks,  their  decks  covered  with  slaughter.     To 
dishearten  the  besiegers  still  farther,  one  of  the 
principal  batteries  against  the  fort,  dried  by  the 
burning  climate,  and  the  incessant  cannonading, 
took  fire.     The  labour  of  600  men,  for  seventeen 
days,  was  consumed  in  a  moment,  and  all  was  to 
be  begun  anew.     Deficiency  of  water,   and  the 
consequent  spread  of  sickness,  now  aggravated  the 
sufferings  of  the  expedition  :  the  hearts  of  the  most 
sanguine  sunk  within  them  when  they  looked 
forward  to  the  approaching  period  of  the  hurricane 
season  ;  when  those  stately  vessels,  which  had  brav- 
ed so  many  dangers  in  coming  from  Europe,  were 
likely  to  be  dashed  in  shipwreck  on  an  enemy's 
shore. 

Under  all  these  oppressive  difficulties,  the  cour- 
age of  the  English  continued  unbroken :  new  bat- 
teries  arose  in  the  place  of  the  old,  till,  by  de- 
grees, they  silenced  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  made 
a  lodgement  in  the  covered  way.  At  this  period, 
two  favourable  events  infused  new  life  and  vigour 
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into  their  operations.  A  fleet  from  Jamaica  came 
in  with  refreshments,  2nd  a  considerable  reinforce* 
ment  arrived,  soon  after,  from  New  York.  But  a  """I^T 
new  and  grand  difficulty  presented  itself :  an  im- 
mense ditch  was  found  to  surround  the  Moro, 
eighty  feet  deep,  and  forty  wide,  for  the  most 
part  cut  in  solid  rock.  There  remained  no  plan 
but  mining,  for  to  fill  up  such  a  cavity  was  judged 
impracticable.  The  miners,  though  uncovered, 
soon  buried  themselves  beneath  the  wall. 

The  governor  of  the  Havannah  had  now  re- 
course to  a  sally  ;  but  his  troops  fell  into  confusion, 
and  were  routed,  with  the  loss  of  many  hundreds. 
The  miners,  at  last,  blew  up  a  part  of  the  wall, 
and  accomplished  a  practicable  breach.     As  the 
English  troops,  ordered  on  this  perilous  service, 
mounted  the  breach  with  great  resolution,  the  ene- 
my, unable  to  resist  them,  were  either  slaughtered  or 
threw  down  their  arms.     Don  Lewis  de  Velasco,  July  30, 
the  governor,  who  had  hitherto  defended  the  fort 
with  such  obstinate  bravery,  seemed  determined 
not  to  survive  its  capture.     He  collected  100  men 
in  an  entrenchment  he  had  made  round  his  co- 
lours :  when  all  his  companions  had  either  fled  or 
fallen,  he  disdained  to  ask  for  quarter,  but  died, 
commanding  the  veneration  even  of  his  conquerors. 
Thus,  after  a  siege  of  forty-four  days  from  the  period 
of  our  first  operations,  the  Moro  fell  into  our  hands. 
At  first,  the  city  of  the  Havannah  seemed  determin- 
ed on  resistance  to  the  last  extremities ;  but,  after  a 
severe  fire  from  the  batteries  of  the  Moro,  which, 
from  being  the  bulwark  of  the  town  was  now  be- 
come the  point  of  its  annoyance,  it  surrendered  to 
the  British,  upon  terms  of  honourable  capitulation ; 
and  a  district  of  1 80  miles  to  the  westward  was 
yielded  along  with  it.     The  acquisition  of  this  place  Aug.  1+ 
united,  in  itself,  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
acquired  in  war :  in  plunder,  it  equalled  the  pro* 
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chap,  duce  of  a  national  subsidy.    Nine  sail  of  the  line 

^|Hj[^J  were  taken,  with  four  frigates :  in  ready  money, 

116*.    and  invaluable  articled  of  merchandize  (without 

polluting  their  hands  with  the  plunder  of  private 

property),  there  was  acquired,  by  the  victors,  little 

less  than  the  value  of  ^3,000,000  sterling. 

The  power  of  Spain  was  yet '  farther  humbled, 
by  our  success  against  the  chief  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  called  Leuconia.  These  islands  form  a 
principal  division  of  the  immense  Indian  archipelago, 
and  are  the  centre  of  intercourse  between  China, 
Japan,  and  the  spice  islands.  Manilla,  or  Leuco- 
nia, is  300  miles  in  length,  and  about  80  or  90 
in  breadth.  Its  merchants  are  chiefly  Spaniards ; 
its  artizans  Chinese ;  the  cultivators  0/  the  soil  are,' 
for  the  most  part,  natives.  The  expedition  against 
this  colony  sailed  from  Madras  on  the  23*  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  after  some  sharp  encounters,  chiefly 
with  the  natives,  who  came  down  upon  die  Eng- 
lish ranks  with  savage  ferocity,  and  died  gnawing 
their  bayonets,  the  outworks  of  the  principal  place' 
.  were  taken,  and  the  city  ransomed  from  pillage, 
by  paying  to  die  English  the  sum  ^900,000  ster- 
eo. 6.  ling.  The  town  and  fort  of  Cavite,  with  all  the 
dependent  islands,  were,  by  this  capitulation,  sur- 
rendered to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

Against  such  brilliant  victories,  the  enemy  had 
joae.  scarcely  any  conquests  to  oppose.  The  French 
made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
seized  on  the  small  garrison  of  Sc.  Johns.  With- 
out waiting  for  orders  from  home,  Sir  Jefiray  Am* 
heist,  the  commander  in  chief  of  North  America, 
detached  his  brother,  Colonel  Amherst,  with  & 
small  body  of  troops,  who  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  place,  and  re-annexing  it  to  our  dominion. 

On  our  part,  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres 
was  the  only  one  that  proved  unsuccessful :  it  was 
not,  however,  of  any  considerable  importance  or 
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extent.    Buenos  Ayres  was  a  colony  from  which  .c  "*p% 
the  Spaniards  were  able  to  hurt  our  trade  to  the  v^r** 
Spanish  main,  and  still  more  that  of  our  allies,  the     n6*- 
Portuguese ;  it  was  also  a  station  of  some  import- 
ance in  other  respects.    The  force  embarked  upon 
this  enterprise  was  partly  English  and  partly  Por- 
tuguese, consisting  of  only  three  frigates,  two  store 
ships,  with  500  land  troops  on-board.     The  ex- 
pedition, which  was  planned  and  upheld  by  a  com- 
pany of  private  adventurers,  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Macnamara,  an  Irish  officer  of  great  skill 
and   enterprise.     It  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  30th 
August :  after  gaining  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  and 
encountering  a  violent  gale,  it  was  found  that  in- 
superable obstacles  threatened  to  attend  the  attempt 
upon  Buenos  Ayres.  Information  being,  besides,  re- 
ceived that  a  Spanish  force  had  wrestedNovaColonia 
from  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  they  determined 
to  attack  that  settlement  first.     An  English  pilot 
undertook  to  conduct  the  commodore's  ship  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  batteries  of  this  place  ;  and,  as 
the  ship  was  manned  with  a  high-spirited,  crew, 
there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate  success.     The 
cannonading  lasted  very  fiercely  for  some  time; 
the  Spanish  fire  was  nearly  silenced,  and  the  Eng- 
lish   were  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing 
the  enemy  strike  their  colours,  when,  by  some 
unknown  accident,  the  commodore's  ship  took  fire. 
She  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.    The  enemy's  fire  was 
now  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever.     Of  the 
gallant  crew,  amounting  to  340,  some  perished  by 
the  flames,  some  plunged  into  the  water,  and  others, 
lying  wounded  on  deck,  put  an  end  to  their  own 
existence,  to  avoid  a  more  dreadful  death.    Only 
seventy-eight  escaped  to  the  shore,  who  were  treat- 
ed  by  the  generous  Spaniards  like  brothers  rather 
than  enemies,  and  hospitably  accommodated  with 
the  relief  which  their  miserable  state  required. 
Vol.  I.  E 
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chap.       The  rest  of  the  armament,  for  from  being  ablfe 
1^*^  to  relieve  their  associates,  escaped,  with  difficulty ^ 
ijt%.     to  the  Portuguese  settlemeht  of  Rio  S*.  Jahiero* 

The  only  remaining  object  of  war*  ki  the  coufsfe 
of  the  summer  1762,    was  our  auxiliary  opera*. 
tion  in  Portugal.     In  the  month  of  June  a  fleet 
arrived  from  England,  in  the  Tagus,  with  the  cbuiat 
de  la  Lippe  Buckeburg   on-board,   who  was  to 
act  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forced 
The  army,   which  we  before  mentioned  lis  th£ 
third  corps  of  the  enemy  destined  for  the  mvasiort 
of  Portugal,  assembled  on  the  frohtiers  of  Estre* 
madura,  with  an  intention  of  penetrating  into  thfe 
province  of  Alemego.     Had  this  third  bpdy  effect- 
ed a  junction  with  the  others,  the  fate  of  Lisbon 
might  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 
The  count  de  la  Lippe,  therefore,  formed  a  design 
of  attacking  an  advanced  body  of  the  Spaniards* 
tthkh  lay  on  their  frontiers,  in  the  town  of  Valen- 
cia de  Alcantara,  where  h?  heard  that  they  had 
amassed  considerable  tnagfcfciAes.    This  enterprise 
Aug.  27.  was  committed  to  General  Burgoyne,  who*  though 
distant  five  days  march  from  Valencia,  took  the 
place  by  surprise,  made  prisoners  the  general  and 
his  staff,  who  were  to  nave  commanded  in  the 
intended  invasion,  and  destroyed  some  troops,  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  forces.    The  othef  part  of 
the  Bourbon  army  which  acted  ih  thfc  territory  of 
Castel  Branco  had  made  itself  master  of  several 
important  passes,  which  Were  thought  impregnable* 
but  were  found  not  to  be  so  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese.    In  this  place  it  remained  superior >  and 
nothing  but  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  opposed  its 
taking  up  quarters  in  Alentego.     Burgoyne,  who 
was  posted  to  obstruct  its  passage,  lay  within  view 
of  one  of  its  detached  camps,  composed  of  a  part  of 
the  cavalry,  near  a  village  called  Villa  Velha.    Ob^ 
serving  them  to  be  negligent  in  guarding  their 
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posts,  he  conceived  the  design  of  falling  on  them 
by  surprise.  Confiding  in  the  abilities  of  General 
Lee,  he  sent  out  a  choice  detachment,  who,  under  176* 
that  active  officer,  fell  upon  their  rear,  in  the  night, 
and  destroyed  their  magazines.  This  advantage,  Oct.  6. 
obtained  in  a  critical  moment,  entailed  important 
advantages.  The  season  was  now  far  advanced  : 
immense  rains  came  on  with  the  approach  of  win- 
ter :  the  roads  were  destroyed :  the  country  be- 
came impracticable.  The  Spaniards,  having  seized 
no  advanced  posts,  and  possessing  no  magazines, 
retreated  to  their  own  frontiers.  In  this  manner 
Portugal,  by  the  wise  conduct  of  La  Lippo,  and  the 
valour  of  the  British  arms,  was  saved  during  this 
campaign:  before  another  could  be  commenced 
the  danger  of  invasion  w^  removed. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  of  this  year,  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales  was  born. 
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CHAP.   IV. 


Movements  for  peace  at  the  courts  of  &  Petersburg}  Pleimdi 

and  furin The  Sardinian  monarch  made  mediator  be* 

twcen  'ranee  and  Britain. . . .  Pension  to  his  ambassador; 
....  Ntgociators  for  peace  exchanged  betwee  n  the  two  coun* 

tries The  duke  of  Bedford  is  sent  to  Paris The  duke 

de  Nwernms  arrives  in  London Dispatches  sent  after  the 

duke  of  Bedford,  attempting  to  limit  his  full  powers  qfnego* 

dating  terms Preliminaries  of  peace  signed Their 

contents  . . .  Parliament  meets  on  the  25**  of  November. . . . 
His  majesty's  speech. .  . .  Mr.  Fox  heads  the  supporters  of  the 
peace. . .  Mr.  Pit*  s  speech  against  the  preliminaries. . . . 
Unpopularity  of  Lord  Bute. . . .  His  character,  public  and  pri- 
vate. . . .  Names  of  the  leaaers  of  the  strong  opposition  formed 
against  him,  called  the  flag. .  . .  Mode  of  defraying  the  no* 
tionol  expence  adopted  by  ministry. .  . .  Objections  by  op* 

position. . . .  The  cyder  bill Its  great  unpopularity. . . . 

Mr.  Hartley's  speech  against  it Aon  mot  of  Mr.  Pitt: 

....  Petition  of  the  corporation  of  London  to  parliament. . . . 
Offer  and  promise  of  Lord  Bute  to  repM  the  act Con- 
temptuously rejected Address  of  the  corporation  to  the 

crown . . .  Discontent  of  the  cyder  counties.. .  1  he  bill,  however 

passes. . . .  VvntUnt  libels  published Ferihent  of  the  public 

mind. . . .  Lord  Bute  unexpectedly  resigns'. .  . .  Speculations  of 
different parties  upon  his*  resignation .  .  •  His  lordship's  account 

bf  his  own  motives Illiberal  prejudices  against  him. . . . 

George  GrenviUe  succeeds  Lord  Bute  in  office. .  f,  Duke  tf 
Bedford  made  president  of  the  council. . . .  Character  of  Lord 
Egremmt. 
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While  hostilities  were  raging  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  movements  for  peace,  at  first 
secret,  but  very  soon  avowed,  were  mutually  made 
by  the  ministers  of  this  country  and  of  France* 
The  British  minister  has  been  taxed  with  opening 
a  clandestine  negociation  with  the  court  of  Peters- 
burg, to  the  prejudice  of  our  ally  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  to  prevent,  as  was  alleged,  a  separate  peace 
being  negotiated  between  the  new  emperor  Peter 
and  his  Prussian  majesty*    Peter   communicated 
die  expressions  of  the  British  court,  which  savour- 
ed of  that  intention,  to  his  friend  Frederic,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  protestations  of  Lord  Bute,  that  so- 
vereign never  forgave  him  for  the  imputed  injury. 
Another   application  was   made  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,    soliciting   its    connection    with  Britain, 
which  the  imperial  minister,  interpreting  to  be  de- 
sign of  detaching  him  from  France,  haughtily  dis- 
dained*   Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of 
those  two  negociations,  a  third  was  opened  'at  the 
court  of  Turin,  of  which  the  object  was  decidedly 
pacific  ;  and  the  applications  for  his  Sardinian  ma- 
jesty's interference  were  probably  made  by  both  of 
the  belligerent  powers.     It  is  certain  that  the  Sar- 
dinian monarch  must  have  profited  by  his  office  of 
umpire,  since  we  find  by  the  speech  of  Edmund 
(afterwards  Lord)  Perry,  in  the  parliament  of  the 
tallowing  year,  that  his  excellency  the  Sardinian 
ambassador  was  gifted  with  a  pension  of  =£=,  1 ,000 
aryear  upon  the  Irish  establishment,  granted  un- 
der the  name  of  George  Charles,  esquire. 

Before  this  negociation  was  publicly  avowed, 
Lord  Bute  had  openly  assumed  the  character  of 
prime  minister.   * 

As  soon  as  terms  of  peace  were  proposed  be- 
tween the  courts  of  France  and  Britain,  in  order 
to  give  a  pledge   to  each  other  of  their  mutual 
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sincerity,  it  wa6  agreed,  that  this  treaty  should  not  chap. 
fee  ftegocfeted,  as  the  former  had  been,  by  subordi-  lv- 
nate  persqns,  but  that  the  two  courts  should  red-  ^^ " 
procally  send  to  London  and  Versailles  a  person 
of  the  first  consequence  and  distinction  in  either 
fcingdoro*  Accordingly,  the  duke  of  Bedford  was 
$ent  to  negociate  on  the  part  of  England,  and  the 
duke  de  Nivernois  on  that  of  France.  The  great 
outlines  of  the  treaty  were  very  soon  explained  and 
adjusted :  the  detail  of  some  of  the  articles  took  up 
more  time/  The  duke  of  Bedford  set  out  for 
Paris  on  the  3th  of  September,  with  full  powers  to 
treat;  and,  on  the  12*  of  the  same  month,  the 
duke  de  Nivernois  arrived  in  England.  A  few  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  former  at  Calais  he  receive 
ed  dispatches  from  London,  by  a  messenger  who 
had  been  ordered  to  overtake  him,  containing  some 
limitations  to  his  full  powers.  He  immediately 
sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  letter,  insisting 
upon  his  former  instructions  being  restored,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  declaring  his  resolution  to  re- 
turn to  England.  The  cabinet  acceded  to  his  de- 
mand :  but  the  essential  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
supposed  to  have  been  made  up  between  the  Sar* 
diman  ambassador  and  the  British  premier,  before 
his  grace's  departure  from  London.  The  preli- 
minaries of  peace  were  signed  by  the  British  and 
French  ministers  on  the  3*  of  November  1762* 
In  the  negotiation  of  the  last  year  it  was  adopted  as 
a  principle,  that,  in  case  the  treaty  should,  by  any 
accident,  be  broken  off,  all  the  respective  proposi- 
tions of  the  two  courts  were  to  be  considered  as  re- 
tracted, or  never  made ;  but  articles  that  are  once 
agreed  upon  unavoidably  stamp  their  influence  on 
future  negociations  respecting  the  same  objects* 
This  similarity  of  the  two  negociations  was,  however, 
more  obvious  in  points  of  our  own  interest  than 
in  those  of  our  allies.  In  1761  Mr.  Pitt  refused 
to  conclude  any  treaty  that  should  not  include  the 
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chap,  king   of  Prussia.      Ifi   1762,    the  peace-makers 
*v#      agreed  that  his  assent  to  the  peace  should  not  be 

^ffo  indispensably  necessary;  but,  to  shew  their  atten- 
tion to  his  interests,  they  offered  him  a  renewal  of 
his  subsidy.  The  monarch  considered  himself 
unfairly  dealt  with,  and  refused  the  offer,  which 
occasioned,  for  many  years,  a  coldness  between 
the  two  governments.  That  demand  which  we 
had  insisted  upon  in  the  former  preliminaries,  that 
France  should  evacuate  Wesel,  Cleves,  and  Guel- 
dres,  and  which  had  been  then  resisted  on  account 
of  our  refusal  to  be  neutral  in  German  hostilities, 
was  now  admitted.  The  evacuation  of  Portugal 
was  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  The  affairs  of  our 
allies  being  thus  discussed,  it  remained  only  to  ad- 
just the  peculiar  and  colonial  interests  of  the  three 
great  belligerents. 

Their  first  attention  was  directed  to  America. 
There  k  was*  determined  that  a  line  drawn  along 
the  pxiddle  of  the  river  Missisippi,  from  its  source 
to  the  river  Iberville-,  (a  small,  but  navigable, 
branch  of  the  Missisippi),  and  thence  along  the 
middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas 
and  Fort  Chartrain,  (lakes  which  communicate 
with  both  rivers),  to  the  sea,  should  be  the  bound- 
aries of  France  and  England  on  that  continent. 
This  agreement  gave  us  a  large  tract  of  territory 
included  by  the  French  under  the  name  of  Louisi- 
ana, in  which  we  had  never  before  any  property 
either  by  treaty  or  possession.  What  completed 
the  rounding  of  our  territories,  was  the  cession  of 
Florida  on  the  part  of  Spain.  In  this  colony  there 
were  two  harbours  of  no  inconsiderable  value, 
Pensacola  and  Mobile,  useful  in  connecting  any 
future  settlements  we  might  have  on  the  Mississippi 
with  those  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  made  common  to  both  na- 
tions*   A  point  of  infinite  importance  was  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery :  upon  CHAft 
this  possession  depended  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  ^^ 
wealth,  and  a  nursery  for  seamen  of  itself  able  to  s?6* 
furnish  a  navy.  Perceiving  that  France  would  haz- 
ard the  most  hopeless  war  sooner  than  abandon  it 
altogether,  the  English  negociator  endeavoured  to 
curtail  her  claims.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  in 
this  case  recognized,  by  which  the  French  were 
permitted  to  fish,  and  dry  their  fish,  on  the  north- 
east and  north-west  parts  of  Newfoundland,  from 
Cape  Bonavista  to  Point  Biche,  but  excluded  from 
the  rest  of  the  island.  They  were  allowed  by  the 
same  treaty  to  fish  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence, 
on  condition  of  not  approaching  within  three 
leagues  of  the  shores  belonging  to  England.  Two 
islands,  S'.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  situated  to  the 
south  of  Newfoundland,  were  surrendered  to  them; 
in  compensation  for  the  isles  of  Cape  Breton  and 
S\  John.  The  French  engaged  to  erect  no  forti- 
fications on  these  places,  nor  to  keep  a  guard 
stronger  than  fifty  soldiers  for  the  regulation  of 
the  police.  With  regard  to  the  fishery  out  of  the 
gulf  of  S*.  Laurence,  his  most  christian  majesty 
consented  that  his  subjects  should  not  exercise  that 
employment  but  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues 
from  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
Spain  desisted  from  all  claims  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishery:  in  her  own  words,  she  renounced  the 
right,  if  that  could  be  called  a  right  which  she 
now  enjoyed. 

The  affairs  of  the  West-Indies  were  smoothly 
adjusted.  ■  To  France  we  ceded  Guadaloupe,  Ma- 
rigalante,  Desirade,  Martinico :  the  fortresses  to 
be  restored  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they 
were  when  conquered  by  the  British  arms.  In 
Europe  we  gave  back  Belleisle  under  the  same  sti- 
pulations, with  this  farther  proviso,  that  the  forti- 
fications of  Dunkirk  should  be  destroyed,  as  ex- 
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chap,  pressed  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.    In  return^  hi* 
Iv*      most  christian  majesty  ceded  and  guaranteed  Greiv 


trtt  *da  ^nd  the  Grenadines.  In  partitioning  the  neut* 
ral  islands,  S*.  Vinceqt,  Dominico,  ^nd  Tobago, 
refrained  tQ  England  %  S*.  Lucia  was  assigned  to 
France ;  Senegal  was  allotted  to  Britaip }  Goree  to 
France. 

With  respect  to  the  E^st-Indies,  by  the  10*  ar- 
ticle of  the  preliminaries  it  was  agreed,  *  that 
Great  Britain  should  restore  to  France  the  several 
comptoirs  which  that  crown  had  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  in  Bengal,  at  the  comn>enccment  of  hostilities 
between  the  two  companies  in  1 749,  in  the  com 
tjition  in  which  they  actually  were  (1762),  his  most 
christian  majesty  renouncing  his  acquisitions  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  His  most  christian  majesty, 
on  his  side,  engaged  to  restore  all  that  he  had  con* 
quered  from  us  during  the  present  war ;  to  erect  no 
fortifications,  and  to  maintain  no  troops  in  Ben- 
gal, By  the  1 1 th  article  of  the  preliminaries  the 
islands  of  Minorca  apd  Fort.  S'.  Phillip  were  re? 
stored  to  Britain, 

In  the  15th  article,  Spain  was  humble  enough  tcj 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  our  courts  of  admir- 
alty as  decisive,  with  regard  to  all  captures  made 
by  us  of  their  vessels  before  the  breakipg  out 
of  the  w^r.  By  the  I6;h  his  Britaniw  majesty 
agreed  to  demolish  all  fortifications  erected  by 
his  subjects  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  other 
places  of  the  Spanish  territory  in  South  Ame- 
rica. It  was  promised  by  his  catholic  majesty 
that  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  or  their  workthenj 
should  never  in  future  be  disturbed,  under  any 
pretence,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading, 
and  carrying  away  logwood ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  they  should  be  allowed  to  build  without 
hindrance,  and  to  occupy,  without  interruption* 
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the  houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  them,  lor  chat. 
their  families,  and  fpr  their  effects.  Iv- 

The  18th  article  stipulated,  that  the  king  of  ^^ 
Great  Britain  should  restore  to  Spain  all  that  had 
been  conquered  by  our  arms  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
along  with  the  fortress  of  the  Havannah,  which, 
as  well  as  the  other  fortresses  of  the  same  island, 
was  to  be  restored  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
captured  by  the  British  forces.  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  news  of  our  having  taken  the 
Havannah  arrived  in  England  the  29th  of  Septen** 
ber.  Lord  Bute  was  of  opinion,  that,  for  the  6akft 
of  accelerating  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries, 
this  mighty  conquest  should  be  thrown  gratuitous* 
ly  into  the  scale  of  compensations  to  our  enemies, 
Mr.  Grenville,  secretary  of  state,  opposed  this  idea} 
and  proposed  that,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Havan* 
nah,  we  should  demand  the  entire  property  of 
either  Jucatan  and  Florida,  or  the  islands  Sc.  Lu- 
cia and  Porto  Rico.  Mr.  Grenville's  removal  from 
the  cabinet  to  the  admiralty,  which  took  place  on 
the  1 2th  of  next  month  (October),  was  ascribed  to 
that  difference  with  the  prime  minister.  Lord 
Egremont,  however,  represented,  in  so  strong  a 
manner,  the  necessity  of  an  equivalent  for  the  new 
conquest,  as  to  occasion  an  instruction  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford  at  Paris  to  ask  for  the  cession  of  Flo- 
rida. On  the  25th  of  November  parliament  as- 
sembled. His  majesty's  speech  held  forth  the 
blessings  of  the  intended  peace,  and  paid  a  due 
tribute  of  approbation  to  the  valour  of  our  troops 
by  land  and  sea,  whose  victories  had  enabled  us 
to  conclude  terms  so  honourable  as  the  prelimi- 
naries shortly  to  be  submitted  to  parliament.  On 
the  9th  of  December,  these  preliminaries  were  taken 
into  *  consideration  by  the  house  of  commons.  Mr* 
Fox,  who  though  still  pay  master  of  the  forces,  con- 
tinued to  have  the  management  of  the  lower  house, 
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chap,  stood  forward  at  the  head  of  that  party,  whose! 
*  '  *  business  it  was  to  justify  and  defend  the  treaty; 
176a.  On  this  memorable  day  Mr.  Pitt  attended,  although 
severely  afflicted  with  the  gout :  he  spoke  in  reply 
Mr.  pit*  t0  Mr.  Fox,  who  made  the  motion, — c  to  return 
fpecch  on  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  his  gracious  condescen- 
ds peace  sjonj  jn  orcierjng  the  preliminaries  of  peace  to  be 
laid  before  them ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty  that 
his  faithful  commons  were  impatient  to  express 
their  approbation  of  the  terms,  and .  to  lay  before 
his  majesty  the  hearty  applause  of  a  faithful,  affec- 
tionate, and  thankful  people.'  He  began  with 
•  lamenting  his  ill  state  of  health,  which  had  confin- 
ed him  to  his  chamber ;  but  although  he  was  at 
this  instant  suffering  under  the  most  excruciating 
torture,  yet  he  determined,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  to  attend  this  day,  to  raise  up  his  voice,  his 
hand,  and  his  arm,  against  the  preliminary  articles 
of  a  treaty  that  obscured  all  the  glories  of  the  warj 
surrendered  the  dearest  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
sacrificed  the  public  faith  by  an  abandonment  of 
our  allies.  He  owned  that  the  terms  upon  which 
he  had  consented  to  conclude  a  peace  had  not  been 
satisfactory  to  all  persons  :  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
concile every  interest ;  but  he  had  not,  he  said^ 
for  the  mere  attainment  of  peace,  made  a  sacrifice 
of  any  conquest,  he  had  neither  broken  the  na- 
tional faith  nor  betrayed  the  allies  of  the  crown  : 
he  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  peace  he  had  offered  comparatively  with 
the  present  preliminaries;  and  he  called  for  the 
most  able  casuist  among  the  minister's  friends, 
who,  he  saw,  were  all  mustered  and  marshalled  fo* 
duty  to  refute  him.  If  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman  (Mr.  Fox),  who  took  the  lead  in  this  de- 
bate, would  risk  the  argument  of  comparison,  he 
would  join  issue  with  him.  •  His  motive  was,  to 
stop  that  torrent  of  misrepresentation,  which  was 
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poisoning  the  virtue  of  the  country.    No  answer  chap. 
being  made,  he  proceeded. — '  He  perceived  the  }      '_ 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  were     X76a. 
prepared  for  only  the  present  question,  he  would 
therefore  take  a  view  of  the  articles  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  table  before  him,    (Mr.  Pitt,  was  so 
excessively  ill,  and  his  pain  so  exceedingly  acute, 
that  the  house  unanimously  dtsired  he  might  be  in* 
dulged  to  deliver  his  sentiment*  sitting,  a  favour 
that  was .  unprecedented  ;   hitherto  he  had  been 
supported  by  two  of  his  friends).    The  first  im- 
portant article  was  the  fishery.     The  terms  in 
which  this  article  was  written  appeared  to  him  to 
give  to  France  a  grant  of  the  whole  fishery.    There 
was  an  absolute  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
islands  of  S'.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which,  if  France 
continued  to  be  as  attentive  to  her  own  interest  as 
we  have  hitherto  found  her,  would  enable  her  to 
recover  her  marine.  In  the  negociation  he  had  with 
M.  Bussy,  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  cession  of  St. 
Pierre  only,  after  having,  he  said,  several  times  in 
vain  contended  for  the  whole   exclusive  fishery 
but  he  was  over-ruled  :  he  repeated  he  was  over- 
ruled,  not  by  the  foreign  enemy,  but  by  another 
enemy.     After  many  struggles,  he  obtained  four 
limitations  to  the  island  of  S*.  Pierre ;  but  they 
were  omitted  in  the  present  treaty.     If  they  were 
necessary  in  the  surrender  of  one  island  they  were 
doubly  necessary  in  the  surrender  of  two.     After 
a  few  observations  on  the  article  respecting  Dun- 
kirk, he  said  that  of  the  dereliction  or  America  by 
the  French  he  entirely  approved,  but  the  negoci- 
ators  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  this  acquisition. 
It  had  been  the  uti  possidetis  in  his  own  negoci- 
ation, to  which  the  French  had  readily  consented. 
But  Florida  was  no  compensation  for  the  Havan- 
nah.     The  Havannah  was  an  important  conquest. 
He  had  designed  to  make  it,  and  would  have  done 
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chap,  it  some  months  earlier,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
lv      execute  his  own  plans*     From  the  moment  the 


176*  Havannah  was  taken,  all  the  Spanish  treasures  and 
riches  in  America  lay  at  our  feet.  Spain  had  pun- 
chased  the  security  of  all  these,  and  the  restoration 
of  Cuba  also,  with  the  cession  of  Florida  only.  It 
was  no  equivalent.  He  had  been  blamed  for  con- 
senting to  give  up  Guadaloupe.  That  cession  had 
been  a  question  in  another  place.  He  wished  to 
have  kept  the  island :  he  had  been  over-ruled  in  that 
point  also.  He  could  not  help  it*  He  had  been  over** 
ruled  many  times ;  on  many  occasions  he  had  ac- 
quiesced ;  but  at  length  he  saw  that  all  his  measures 
— all  his  sentiments,  were  inimical  to  the  new  sys- 
tem— to  those  persons  to  whom  his  majesty  had 
given  his  confidence.  But  to  Gaudaloupe  these 
persons  had  added  the  cession  of  Martinique* 
Why  did  they  pennk  their  forces  to  conquer  Mar- 
tinique) if  they  were  resolved  to  restore  it  ?  and  to 
the  cession  of  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Guadaloupe, 
and  Martinique,  there  Was  added  the  island  of  S*. 
Lucia,  the  only  valuable  one  of  the  neutral  islands. 
It  is  impossible,  said  he,  to  form  any  judgment  of 
the  motives  which  can  have  influenced  his  majesty's 
servants  to  make  these  important  sacrifices.  They 
6eem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  fundamental 
principle  that  France  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  be 
dreaded  by  us  in  the  light  of  a  maritime  and  com- 
mercial power.  And,  therefore,  by  restoring  to 
her  all  the  valuable  West-India  islands,  and  by  our 
consessions  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  we  have 
given  to  her  the  means  of  recovering  her  prodigi- 
ous losses,  and  of  becoming,  once  more,  formid- 
able to  us  at  sea.  That  fishery  trained  up  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  young  seamen,  and  the 
West -India  trade  employed  them  when  they  were 
trained.  After  the  peace  of  Aix»la~Chapelle, 
France  gained  a  decided  superiority  over  us  in  this 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  and  supplied  almost 
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all  Europe  With  the  rich  tommoditfefe  whith  art  tttAfc 
produced  only  in  that  part  of  the  world*    By  this      **' 
commerce  she  enriched  her  trade  and  augmented    t7^ 
her  finances.    The  state  of  the  existing  trade  in 
the  Conquests  in  North  America*  he  observed,  was 
extremely  low :  the  speculations  of  the  future  are 
$>recarioiis,  and  the  prospect  at  the  very  best  is  re- 
mote.   We  stand  in  need  of  supplies  which  will 
have  an  effect  certain,  speedy,  and  considerable 
The  retaining  both,  or  even  one,  of  the  consider*, 
able  French  Islands,  Maf  tinico  or  Guadaloupe,  will* 
and  nothing  else  can,  effectually  answer  the  triple 
purpose.     The  advantage  is  immediate.    It  is  a 
matter,  not  of  conjecture,  but  of  account.    Th6 
trade  of  these  conquests  is  of  the  mofct  lucrative  na<- 
ttsre,  and  of  the  most  considerable  extent :  the 
number  of  ships  employed  by  it  are  a  great  re* 
source  to  our  maritime  power;  and,  what  is  of 
equal  weight,  all  that  we  gain  on  this  system  is 
made  fourfold  to  us  by  the  lo&  which  ensues  to 
France.    But  our  conquests  in  North  America 
were  of  very  little  detriment  to  the  commerce  of 
France.    On  the  West-Indian  scheme  of  acquisi- 
tion our  gain  and  her  loss  go  hand  in  hand*     He 
insisted  upon  the  obvious  connection  of  this  tradfe 
with  that  of  the   colonies  in  North  America, 
The  African  trade  would  be  augmented,  which* 
with  that  of  North  America,  would  all  centre  in 
Great  Britain.    But  if  the  islands  are  all  restored, 
a  great  bart  of  the  benefit  of  the  colony-trade  must 
redound  to  those  who  were  lately  our  enemies, 
and  will  always  be  bur  rivals.    Though  we  had  re- 
tained either  Martinico  or  Guadaloupe,  or  evefr 
both  these  islands,  our  conquests  were  such,  that 
there  was  still  abundant  matter  left  to  display  our 
tooderation.     Goree>  he  continued,  was  also  sur- 
rendered, without  necessity,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  agreed,  in  the  negotiation  with  Mr.  Bussy, 
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chap,  that  it  should  remain  with  the  British  crown,  be- 
i^_^  cause  it  was  essential  to  the  security  of  Senegal. 
i;6*  In  the  East-Indies,  there  was  an  engagement  for 
mutual  restitution  of  conquests :  he  asked  what 
were  the  conquests  which  France  had  to  restore  ? 
He  declared  that  she  had  none.  All  the  conquests 
which  France  had  made  had  been  retaken,  and 
were  in  our  own  possession,  as  were  likewise  all 
the  French  settlements  and  factories :  therefore 
the  restitution  was  all  on  one  side:  we  retained 
nothing,  although  we  had  conquered  every  thing. 
The  restitution  of  Minorca  he  approved,  and  that, 
he  said,  was1  the  only  conquest  which  France  had 
to  restore,  and  for  this  island  we  had  given  the 
East-Indies,  the  West-Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
purchase  was  made,  at  a  price  that  was  fifty  times 
more  than  its  worth. 

'.  In  a  long  and  strenuous  defence  of  his  own  mea- 
sures during  the  late  administration,  he  enlarged 
upon  our  connections  with  Germany,  and  upon  the 
benefits  we  had  derived  from  pursuing  our  inter- 
ests and  advantages  on  that  theatre  of  war,  inter- 
ests which  had  been  abandoned,  and  advantages 
which  had  been  thrown  away.  The  desertion  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  whom  he  styled  the  most  mag- 
nanimous ally  this  country  eirer  had,  in  the  preli- 
minary articles  on  the  table,  he  reprobated  in  th& 
strongest  terms :  he  called  it  insiduous,  tricking, 
base,  and  treacherous.  After  amusing  that  great 
and  wonderful  prince  during  four  months,  with 
promises  of  the  subsidy,  he  had  been  deceived  and 
disappointed;  but  to  make  the  inveteracy  and 
treachery  of  the  cabinet  still  stronger,  he  is  se- 
lected from  our  other  allies,  by  a  malicious  and 
scandalous  distinction  in  the  present  articles.  In 
behalf  of  the  other  allies  of  Great  Britain,  we  had 
stipulated  that  till  the  places  belonging  to  them, 
which  had  been  conquered,  should  be  evacuated 
and  restored.     But,  with  respect  to  the  places 
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which  the  French  had  conquered,  belonging  to  chap. 
the  king  of  Prussia,  there  was  stipulated  evacua-  ^  w- 
tion  only :  thus  the  French  troops  were  to  keep 
those  places  until  the  Austrian  troops  were  ready 
to  take  possession  of  them.  All  the  places  which 
the  French  possessed,  belonging  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  &c.  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  vil- 
lages, or  about  an  hundred  acres  of  land ;  but  the 
places  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  they  were 
in  possession  of,  were,  Cleves,  Wesel,  Gueldres, 
&c. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
treaty  met.  with  his  most  hearty  disapprobation. 
He  saw  in  them  the  seeds  of  a  future  war.     The 
peace  was  insecure,  because  it  restored  the  enemy 
to  her  former  greatness.     It  was  inadequate,  be- 
cause the  places  gained  were  no  equivalent  for 
those  which  were  surrendered.     He  was  so  ill  and 
faint,  towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  heard.     It  was  his  intention  to  have 
spoken  to  some  pbints  relative  to  Spain,  but  he  was 
unable.     His  speech  lasted  near  three  hours,  and, 
when  he  left  the  house,  which  was  before  the  di- 
vision, he  was  in  the  greatest  agony  of  bodily  pain. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  for  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dress was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  no  other 
business  of  importance  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment, till  after  the  recess.    The  definitive  treaty  was 
ratified  on  the  3d  of  February  1763.     Although 
the    peace  of  Fountainbleau  might   be  liable  to 
some  of  the  exceptions  made  to  it  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
yet,  as  being  on  the  whole,  a  safe  and  an  honour- 
able peace,  and  certainly  containing  the  elements 
of  future  wealth  and  prosperity,  it  ought  to  have 
been  followed  by  some  share  of  popularity  to  the 
peace  makers.     Whether  better  terms  might  have 
been  obtained,  is  a  different  question ;  vet,  it  is 
Vol  L  F     ' 
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certain,  that  Great  Britain  never  concluded  hostili- 
ties with  more  decided  advantages  thrown  into  the 
iffa  scale  of  her  colonial  and  commercial  interests ;  but 
in  the  present  minister,  (though  in  private  life  he 
possessed  talents  and  virtues  above  mediocrity), 
there  was  neither  a  temper  nor  a  genius  suited  to 
rule  the  people  of  England ;  lie  was  proud,  reserv- 
ed, and  mysterious,  unacquainted  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  popularity,  and  by  no  means  aware 
that  something  more  was  necessary  for  his  situa- 
tion than  merely  possessing  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  The  effect  of  his  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment was  never  animating ;  for  though  the  matter 
was  solid  and  judicioiis,  he  wanted  totally  those 
graces  of  elocution  which  impress  a  popular  as- 
sembly. The  witty  Mr.  C.  Townsend,  used  to 
call  the  slow  pompous  discharge  of  his  words,  his 
minute  guns.  One  fundamental  error  with  which 
he  commenced  his  political  career,  and  in  which  he 
persevered  to  his  downfal,  was  an  idea  of  amplify- 
ing the  royal  prerogative  to  what  he  conceived 
its  proper  extent  of  ruling  this  nation  by  what- 
soever minister  the  king  should  choose,  Without 
the  support  either  of  the  leading  aristocracy, 
or  of  the  popular  voice.  It  appeared  to  his 
lordship  to  be  breaking  down  the  first  of  the  three 
estates,  to  oblige  his  majesty  to  submit  to  influence 
of  either  lords  or  commons  in  the  choice  of  his 
jninister.  Without  inquiring  how  far  the.  main- 
tenance of  such  a  political  tenet,  if  it  could  have 
been  practically  maintained,  would  have  injured 
the  public  interests,  it  is  obvious,  that  Lord  Bute 
alone,  unsupported  by  any  but  such  temporary 
minions  as  hoped  to  find  the  shadow  of  his  majes- 
ty's favour  in  the  favour  of  his  servant,  had  not  an 
arm  to  wield  the  executive  strength  against  the 
great  families,  as  well  as  the  great  multitude,  of  the 
nation.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  that 
decent  respectability  of  talents,  with  which  the 
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world  is  complacently  familiar,  and  which,  to  gain  chap. 
success,  must  court  mankind  obsequiously,  must     1V- 


humour  their  prejudices,  or  lie  in  ambush  to  profit  \j£ 
by  their  weaknessess,  and  that  gigantic  genius 
which  may  dare  to  carry  the  public  opinion  along 
with  it  by  the  strength  of  its  powers,  and  to  bear 
the  world  upon  its  shoulders.  A  powerful  party,  * 
composed  of  men  the  most  distinguished  for  rant, 
influence,  and  ability,  was  now  formed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  minister,  and  this  opposition  was  openly 
countenanced  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle 
to  the  king,  who  had  never,  in  the  late  reign,  con- 
nected himself  with  the  tory  or  country  party  in 
opposition  to  die  court,  but  had  imbibed  the  whig 
principles  and  prejudices  in  their  full  extent.1 

Instead  of  finding  the  nation  disposed  to  thank 
them  for  the  return  of  peace,  ministers  soon  expe- 
rienced, that  a  due  sense  of  the  expences  of  the 
war  had  never  been  entertained,  till  it  became  an 
object  of  calculation  how  these  expences  should 
be  defrayed,  and  in  what  manner  the  people  would 
most  patiently  bear  an  additional  load  of  taxes  for 
that  purpose.  A  succession  of  brilliant  victories 
had  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  above  fore* 
thought  or  despondency;  but  now  that  serious 

b  To  give  a  signal  to  the  nation  earls  of  Albemarle,  Ashburnam,  Bet- 
el this  union,  in  contradiction  to  the  borough,  Cornwallis,  Hardwicke, 
assertions  of  ministerial  writers,  that  Scarborough,  Spencer,  (Temple, 
the  persons  in  opposition  were  to-  Lords  Abergavanny,  Dacrc,  Fortes- 
tally  unconnected,  and  to  inspire  the  cue,  Grantham,  Sondes,  Walpole, 
public  mind  with  a  hope  of  relief  VilUers,  Right  Honourable  Wil- 
from  the  aU-gmping  and  insolent  liam  Pitt,  Sir  George  SaviUe,  C. 
dominion  of  the  favourite,  the  prin-  Townsend,  G.  Yorke,  G.  Grenville, 
cipals  agreed  to  dine  together  once  Ace.  This  flag,  as  it  was  called  at 
a  week  at  each  others  houses.  The  the  time,  (for  the  names  were  con- 
first  dinner  was  in  Lord  Temple's,  stantly  given  every  week  in  the 
in  Pall-Mall,  about  the  end  of  Feb-  newspapers)  was  a  testimonial  to 
ruary  1763  ;  the  next  was  at  the  the  whole  country  that  there  was 
duke  of  Newcastle's  in  March  fol-  an  opposition  formed,  composed  of 
lowing;  others  succeeded.  The  par-  most  of  the  highest  personages  in, 
ties  were  chiefly,  the  dukes  of  Bol-  the  kingdom.  Vid*  iU  Account  rf 
ton,  Devon,  Grafton,  Newcastle,  emuumt  pUtkal  ptrsan&pt,  fMthtd 
Portland,  marquis  of  Rockingham,  bj  Almn. 
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chap,  burthens  were  to  be  endured  as  the  penalty  of  oris" 
JJ^  triumphs,  it  was  feared  that  their  temper  would  be 
more  captious  in  finding  fault  with  a  taxing  peace* 
than  with  a  fortunate  war.  The  opposition  wanted 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  profit  by  the  pub- 
lic  discontent,  as  it  is  always  easy  to  anticipate  evils 
from  untried  taxes,  in  whatever  shape  they  are 
presented. 

Ministers  were  aware,  that,  in  such  a  disposition 
of  the  public  mind,  no  scheme  of  supply  could  be 
well  received ;  they,  therefore,  determined  to  inv- 
pose  as  few  taxes  as  possible.    The  nation  being  ex- 
hausted, economy  was  requisite.    The  supplies  they 
proposed  to  raise, — first,  by  taking  ^2,000,000 
out  of  the  sinking  fund ;   secondly,  by  issuing 
JB  1,800,000  in  exchequer  bills ;  thirdly,  by  bor- 
rowing £(£2,800,000  on  annuities ;  and  lastly,  by- 
two  lotteries,  for  ^£350,000.    To  pay  the  inter- 
est of  these  loans,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
<s£7,SO0,O00,  an  additional  duty  of  ^£8  a  ton  was 
laid  upon  all  wines  of  the  growth  of  France,  and 
-£4  a  ton  upon  all  other  wines :  the  rest  of  the 
supplies  were  filled  up  by  taxes ;  some  were  laid 
upon  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  directly,  and  others  up- 
on malt.    A  duty  was  further  moved,  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  of  4s.  upon  every  hogs- 
head of  cyder,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker,  and  with 
certain  restrictions,  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  laws 
of  the  excise.    To  the  lottery  loan,  it  was  objected 
in  parliament,  that  enormous  profits  were  allowed 
to  the  subscribers,  without  any  alteration  in  the 
state  of  public  credit,  and  that  it  gave  a  culpable 
encouragement  to  that  pernicious  spirit  of  gaming, 
which  could  not  be  too  severely  proscribed  in  every 
country.     As  to  the  money  that  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  sinking  fund,  the  opposition  said  they  re- 
garded it  as  a  sacrilege,  for  which  no  public  neces- 
sity at  present  could  be  held  out  as  an  apology. 
But  it  was  upon  the  cyder  tax  that  the  most  vio- 
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lent  clamours  were  raised,  both  in  parliament  and   cha& 
in  the  nation  at  large j  the  mode  of  raising  re-      iv.  I 

venue  by  this  tax  was  decried  as  tyrannical  and  ▼' 
unconstitutional.  *  Under  this  act/  said  a  patrio-  I7  * 
tic  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  '  the  ex* 
ciseman  is  to  be  armed  with  unlimited  powers  of 
research,  from  the  barn  without  to  the  closet  with* 
in,  with  an  alternative  offered  to  each  person  thus 
visited  of  escaping  all  this  vexation  upon  a  certain 
composition  for  the  duty.  Now,  because  there  is 
is  an  alternative  offered,  this  is  said  to  be  a  law 
formed  upon  the  principles  of  liberty  ;  for  no  man 
is  forced  into  this  excise :  the  law  only  compels 
him,  under  intolerable  pains  and  penalties,  to  a  vo- 
luntary payment.  I  wish  some  clear  sighted  man 
would  explain  to  me  the  difference  between  these 
two  cases.  The  ministry  send  me  notice,  that  I 
shall  have  a  troop  of  excisemen  or  a  troop  of  horse 
(no  matter  which)  quartered  upon  me,  and,  in  a 
fortnight,  they  subjoin  that  a  troop  of  horse  is  but 
(as  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  say)  a  fiction 
in  law.  #lf  I  will  pay  the  sum  specified  per  hea<J 
ior  my  family,  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  excise* 
men  or  the  troop  of  horse  till  the  next  time.9 

Mr.  Pitt  took  a  share  in  this  debate,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Grenville :  the  latter  admitted  that 
the  excise  was  odious,  yet  he  contended  that  the 
tax  was  unavoidable.  Government  did  not  know 
where  they  could  lay  a  tax  of  equal  efficiency, 
'  The  right  honourable  gentleman,9  said  he, '  comT 
plains  of  the  hardship  of  this  tax ;  why  does  he  not 
tell  us  where  we  can  lay  another  tax  instead  of  it  ?' 
'  Tell  me  where  you  can  lay  another  tax  instead  of 
it?9  several  times  he  repeated  triumphantly.  '  Tell  me 
where?9  Mr.  Pitt  replied, in  a  musical  voice; '  gentle 
shepherd,  tell  me  where  ?9  and  the  debate  was  £03 
some  minutes  suspended  by  the  laughter  that  en? 
sued. 
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chaf.       While  the  bill  was  pending,  the  corporation  of 
IV>      the  city  of  London,  alarmed  at  this  extension  of  the 


?  7  6*.  excise  laws  to  private  houses,  presented  a  petition 
to  the  house  of  commons  against  the  tax ;  the 
corporations  of  Exeter  and  Worcester  also,  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Hereford,  and  several 
other  towns  and  districts  instructed  their  repre- 
sentatives to  resist  the  tax,  and  sent  letters  of 
thanks  to  those  members  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  opposition.  Some  even  entered 
into  combinations  to  let  their  apples  rot  under 
their  trees,  rather  than  make  them  into  cyder, 
subject  to  such  impositions.  The  bill,  nevertheless, 
passed  both  houses,  by  considerable  majorities, 
though  in  the  house  of  lords  forty-three  peers  di- 
vided in  opposition,  and  two  protests  were  entered 
against  it.  When  it  lay  ready  for  the  royal  sanc- 
tion, the  city  of  London,  rather  to  express  its  de- 
testation of  the  bill,  than  from  any  hope  of  success, 
petitioned  the  ctown  to  refuse  its  assent. 

Thus,  by  persevering  in  a  measure  (whatever 
its  merits  were)  unsui ted  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 
-die  unpopularity  of  this  ill-starred  minister  was  ag- 
gravated into  abhorrence,  In  comparing  customs 
with  excise,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  best  judges 
in  the  science  of  political  economy,  that  the  latter 
is,  in  reality,  a  smaller  burthen  to  die  subject  than 
the  former $  but  in  customs,  the  tax  being  blended 
with  the  price  of  the  commodity,  is  not  felt  as  a 
tax,  whereas  excise  is  immediately  felt,  and  though 
really  lighter,  is  imagined  to  be  heavier.  Yet, 
against  even  vulgar  prejudice,  it  would  have  been 
prudence  in  a  minister,  stronger  in  his  situa- 
tion than  Lord  Bute,  to  have  ceased  to  struggle* 
^ftfhile  these  matters  were  agitated  in  parliament, 
fvery  method  was  taken  to  continue  the  ferment 
without ;  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  let  loose, 
£$d  every  thing  exhibited  tumult  and  disorder. 
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Virulent  libels,  audacious  beyond  the  example  of  chap, 
former  licentiousness,  wpre  circulated  through  the  ^J^j 
nation :  in  these  nothing  was  held  sacred,  and  1763. 
no  character  spared;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  whoever  first  set  the  example,  no  party  was  N 
free  from  the  particular  species  of  intemperance, 
of  which  it  accused  the  other.  Still  the  minis- 
try braved  the  storm,  and,  except  on  the  single  April  8, 
question  of  excise,  their  strength  in  parliament  x?63* 
seemed  rather  augmented  than  diminished.  In 
the  midst  of  this  contention,  and  while  all  per- 
sons anxiously  awaited  the  event,  which,  however, 
nobody  thought  could  very  speedily  be  decided,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  but  the  few  who  had  been 
in  the  secret,  the  earl  of  Bute  suddenly  resigned 
his  place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  retired 
from  public  business.  Abundance  of  speculation 
was  naturally  excited  by  so  instantaneous  and  un- 
expected a  resignation :  his  own  declaration,  and 
the  language  of  his  friends,  explained  it  by  his  love 
of  that  private  and  retired  life  to  which  he  could 
now  honourably  retire,  since  he  had  been  called  in- 
to ministry  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  had  conclud- 
ed it  on  the  best  and  most  honourable  terms : 
when  this  was  effected,  he  wished  no  longer  for 
power.  Hi?  lordship's  enemies  ascribed  his  retire- 
ment to  motives  of  a  humbler  kind.  He  had 
drawn  upon  himself,  they  said,  the  odium  of  Eng- 
land, by  displacing  a  patriotic  ministry,  by  treach- 
ery to  Prussia,  by  submission  to  France,  by  im- 
politic (it  was  even  asserted  by  treacherous)  deal- 
ings abroad,  and  by  despotic  arrangements  at 
home:  conscious,  they  said,  of  this  well-earned 
detestation,  he  had  fled  from  a  contest  which  he 
could  no  longer  face,  and  hid  his  head  in  privacy, 
because  he  could  not  shew  it  in  public.  There 
was  too  much  precipitation  in  Lord  Bute's  manner 
pf  retiring,  to  exclude  the  belief  of  its  being  oq 
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chap,  his  part  a  measure  unwillingly  adopted  :  his  hasty 
IV-^  disappearance  had  rather  the  aspect  of  flight  than 
of  retreat.  Enough  of  unpopularity,  indeed,  at- 
tached to  him  from  the  nation  at  large,  to  justify 
his  retiring  from  office,  if  such  a  cause  could  have 
been  sufficient  to  account  for  it ;  but  retaining, 
as  he  was  still  supposed  to  do,  the  personal  favour 
of  the  king,  and  a  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, it  seemedjnexplicable,  except  or*  the  score 
of  egregious  pusillanimity,  that  a  minister,  still 
capable  of  exerting  influence,  should  have  all  at 
once  dropt  the  reins.  There  is  an  account  of  his 
retirement  given  by  a  respectable  English  histori- 
an/ (upon  private  authority  indeed),  extracted 
from  a  letter  of  his  lordship's  own  writing  to  a 
confidential  friend,  in  which  we  find,  that  his  party 
in  the  cabinet  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  was 
generally  supposed  : mf  single,'  said  he,  c  in  a  ca- 
binet of  my  own  forming ;  no  aid  in  the  house  of 
lords  to  support  me,  except  two  peers,  (Lords  Den^- 
bigh  and  Pomfret),  both  the  secretaries  of  state* 
silent,  and  the  \otd  chief-justice,  whom  I  brought 
myself  into  office,  voting  for  me,  yet  speaking 
against  me';  the  ground  I  tread  upon  is  so  hol- 
low, that  I  am'  afraid  not  only  of  falling  myself, 
but  of  involving  my  royal  master  in  my  ruin  :  it 
is  time  for  me  to  retire.' 

The  question  of  Lord  Bute's  merit  or.  demerit 
reduces  itself  to  narrow  bounds,  if  we  take  the 
history  of  his  short  ministerial  reigfci  for  the  tedt 
of  either:  he  did  little  during  the*  continuance 
of  his  power,  nothing  so  laudable  but  what  a 
very  ordinary  capacity  could  have  devised,  and  no-' 
thing  so  impolitic,  but  what  might,  frotf>  accident- 
al circumstances,  have  been  done  by  the  wisest 
minister.    ,The  peace  which  he  made,  was  of  that 

1  Adolphui,  toI.  i,  p.  126. 
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decent  mediocrity  which  did  not  certainly  merit 
Mr.  Pitt's  severest  epithets,  but  was  as  little  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  a  glorious  achievement, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  high  career  of 
victory  which  then  distinguished  Britain.     If  the 
friends  of  Lord  Bute  were  extravagant  in  their 
praises  of  that  extraordinary  wisdom  which  he  ne- 
ver possessed,  or  of  those  exalted  principles  of  pa- 
triotism, which,  if  more  correctly,  named,  were  but 
the  common  place  maxims  of  a  tory ;  it  is  still 
more  disgusting  to  read  the  illiberal  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  such  infamous  writers  as  Antisejanus 
and  the  North  Briton :    in  these  he  was  accused 
of  selling  the  country  to  France,  of  bringing  up 
Scotchmen  to  London,  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  devouring  the  riches  of  England  ;  and  of 
hoarding  up  stolen  treasures  from  the  state,  for  his 
own  private  emolument :  he  was  called  a  dabbler 
in  literature,  because  he  had  sufficient  taste  to 
have  a  library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities, 
without  being  either  a  profound  scholar  or  a  per- 
fect natural  philosopher,  characters  almost  incom- 
patible with  the  political  education  he  had  received, 
and  the  political  life  he  led.    Such  ebuse  from  the 
press,  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  English  nation,  as 
the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  his  person  were 
to  the  English  rabble,  who  twice  attempted  to 
murder  him,  till  he  was  rescued  from  their  bruta- 
lity by  superior  force. 

Though  the  political  enemies  of  Lord  Bute  had 
occasion  to  triumph  in  his  resignation,  it  did  not 
produce  that  revolution  in  the  appointment  of 
places  which  they  expected.  The  honourable 
George  Grenville  succeeded  to  his  lordship's  of- 
fice :  he  was  the  son  of  George  Grenville,  esquire,  of 
Wooton,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  by  Esther,  sister 
of  Lord  Cobbam  :  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  and,  in 
the  year  1741,  was  initiated  in  parliamentary  and  of- 
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chap,  ficial  business :  his  speeches  in  the  house  were  al* 
*v   t  ways  more  distinguished  for  soundness  of  know- 

^te?  ledge*  and  arrangement  of  argument,  than  for  bril- 
liant and  impressive  power.  He  came  into  office 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Cobbam,  and  continued 
under  the  standard  of  his  brother  Lord  Temple,  till 
jealousy  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Pitt,  broke  the 
family  phalanx.  The  strength  of  the  new  ministry 
was  increased  by  the  great  weight  and  influence  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  so  powerful  from  his  fortune, 
and  the  firmness  of  his  character :  he  accepted  the 
place  of  president  of  the  council,  which,  for  some 
time  had  been  kept  vacant.  Lord  Sandwich  took 
the  seals  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  and  lord 
Egremont  was  removed,  in  the  late  change,  from 
the  post-office  to  the  admiralty,  a  man  of  public 
spirit*  rising  to  enthusiasm,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility. 
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Publication  called  the  North  Britain. . . .  General  warrant  u* 
sued  by  Lord  Halifax,  to  apprehend  its  author,  printers,  and 
publishers. . . .  Mr.  Wilkes  committed  to  the  Tower . . .  Speech 
from  the  throne. . . .  Condemnation  of  the  45'*  N°*  of  the 
North  Britain  by  the  house. . . .  Question  of  parliamentary  pri- 
vilege brought  before  parliament. . . .  Resolved  that  privilege 
does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  libel. . . .  Mr*  Wilkes  expelled 
from  the  house  of  commons.  ...Is  afterwards  outlawed. . . . 
Death  of  Lord  Egremont. . . .  Lord  Butes  idea  of  forming  a 
new  ministry. . . .  His  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt. . . .  Message 
from  the  king  to  Mr*  Pitt. . . .  Divisions  of  our  new  acquisi- 
tions in  America  into  separate  governments. . . .  Dreadful  in* , 
toad  of  the  Indians  on  our  back  settlements  in  America. . . . 
Campaign  against  the  savages. . . .  Fort  Pitt  invested  by  the 
savages. . . .  Peace  concluded  with  the  tribes. . . .  Question  of 
general  warrants  moved  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of 
1764. . . .  Mr.Pitfs  speech  upon  thisoccasion. . . .  Amendment 
to  the  question  proposed  and  carried. . . .  The  question  adjourn* 
ed  for  four  months. . . .  Affairs  in  India. . . .  Mir  Jqffier  Ally 
fCaum  displeases  the  English,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  su- 
lahdary. . . .  Mir  Cossim,  his  son-in-law,  set  up  in  his  place 
as  subah  of  Bengal. . . .  Character  of  Mir  Cossim. . . .  Re- 
moves  his  capital  from  Marshudabad  to  Mongheer,  winch  he 

fortifies Disciplines  his  army  after  the  English  fashion 

w..  Imposes  taxes  upon  the  English  traders,  to  assert  his  in- 

dependence  of  their  power Governor  Vansittart  sent  tb 

remonstrate  with  him. . . .  Concludes  a  treaty  which  the  fac- 
tory of  Calcutta  disavow. . . .  Hostilities  with  Mir  Cossim ..  # 

Patno>tahen  by  our  troops Retaken  by  the  natives* . . . 

•  Major  Adams  fights  the  battle  ofBaHasara The  Indians 

defeated Second  defeat  of  Mir  Cossim's  troops,  which 

forces  them  to  fly  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Bengal Battle 

jfNuneas  Nullqs. . . .  Siege  and  surrender  of  Mongheer ■,  the 
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Sulah  Cossims  capital. . . .  Patna  retaken  by  the  English 
....  Horrible  tragedy  acted  upon  the  English  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  there. . . .  Mir  Cossim  retires  into  the  territory 
f  Sujah  Doula. . . .  Mr.  Grenvilles  plan  of  finance. . . . 
Farther  acts  of  parliament  with  respect  to  America. . . .  ife- 
striction  of  American  paper  currency. . . .  Clamours  raised  in 
the  colonies  against  it. . . .  Indignation  at  the  proposal  of  the 
stamp  act. . . .  Time  granted  to  the  Americans  to  grant  a  sub- 
stitutional compensation. .  . .  They  refuse  it, and  resist  the  very 

principle  of  British  taxation Speech  from  the  throne. . . . 

Question  of  general  warrants  renewed. . . .  Ejected  from  par- 
liament. . . .  Restriction  of  smuggling  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Mann. . . .  That  island  suljected  to  the  revenue  authority 
of  Britain. . . .  Discussion  in  parliament  of  the  stamp  act* 
Colonel  Barrels  speech. . . .  The  stamp  act  passes. 

Among  the  violent  and  abusive  publications 
which  appeared  at  this  time,  the  most  noto- 
^""^  rious  for  its  licentionsness,  was  a  series  of  papers 
entitled  the  North  Briton,  Even  of  this  produc- 
tion no  notice  was  taken  by  government,  although 
it  contained  the  language  of  libel  and  of  faction, 
till  its  45th  number  appeared :  it  was  upon  the 
royal  speech  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  session 
April  1763,  that  the  North  Briton  made  those 
observations  which  drew  upon  its  author  the  pe- 
nal consequence  of  the  law.  Mr.  John  Wilkes, 
member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  a  man  more 
remarkable  for  humour  and  wit  in  conversa- 
tion, than  for  any  talent  displayed  in  composition 
or  public  debate,  was  the  known  author  of  this 
anonymous  performance :  his  writings  and  his 
name  might  have  been  overlooked  in  the  vulgar 
multitude  of  politicians,  who  contended  for  their 
different  parties  during  this  period  of  intemperate 
discussion,  had  not  the  peculiar  circumstances  into 
which  he  forced  himseli,  and  the  patronage  which 
was  procured  to  him  by  the  great  vivacity  of  his 
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manners,  procured  him  distinction.    The  great  qhaf. 
questions  of  civil  right  which  he  brought  into  dis-   ^I^j 
cussion  in  his  opposition  to  ministry,  arrested  the    1763.. 
attention  of  the  nation ;  an  importance  was  thus 
conferred  upon  the  demagogue,  to  which  neither 
his  moral  nor  intellectual  worth  was  entitled.   The 
contest  which  he  maintained  with  government, 
was,  however,  of  too  much  consequence,   as  it 
affected  the  interpretation  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, to  be  passed  over  without  exciting  a  live- 
ly interest  in*  its  issue. 

On  the  30th  of  April  1763,  a  warrant  was  issued 
by  Lord  Hallifax,  to  take  up  the  authors,  printers, 
and  publishers,  of  a  seditious  and  treasonable  paper 
called  the  North  Briton,  N°.  45.  This  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  law,  a  general  warrant,  since 
no  individual  was  specified  as  author  or  publisher, 
and  the  officers  of  justice  were  guided  to  lay  hold 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  only  by  common  report  of  his 
guilt.  The  persons  employed  on  this  occasion, 
having  in  vain  summoned  him  to  follow  them  on 
their  first  visit  to  his  house,  and  not  considering 
themselves  entitled  to  use  forcible  means,  deferred 
seizing  him  till  next  morning,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested upon  this  general  writ,  and  compelled  to 
appear  before  Lord  Hallifax  ;  from  thence  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  his  papers  being  previ- 
ously seized  and  sealed,  and  all  access  to  his  per- 
son strictly  prohibited.  On  the  6th  of  May,  Mr. 
Wilkes,  on  an  habeas  corpus  being  moved  for 
at  Westminster  hall,  was  released  without  bail,  by 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  Lord-chief-justice 
Pratt  presided  on  this  occasion  :  his  objection  to 
Mr.  Wilkes'  imprisonment  did  not  rest  upon  thq 
general  nature  of  the  warrant,  nor  on  the  want  of 
specification  of  those  particular  passages  in  the  45* 
number  of  the  North  Briton,  which  were  deem- 
ed libellous,  but  upon  the  privilege  of  parliament, 
vyhich  could  be  forfeited  only  by  treason,  felony, 
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CHAP,    or  actual  breach  of  the  peace.    The  popular  party 
v'      were  elated  by  this  success :  mobs  attended  the  pri- 


4763*  fioner  with  acclamations.  Under  these  very  moder- 
ate sufferings,  he  was  regarded  as  the  martyr  of  li- 
berty. Other  persons,  who  had  been  arrested  by 
warrants  of  the  same  nature,  which,  from  various 
circumstances,  afforded  matter  of  complaint,  now 
became  prosecutors  of  those  who  had  imprisoned 
them :  in  seeking  redress  at  law,  they  were  so  for- 
tunate to  find,  in  general,  juries  disposed  to  give 
them  serious  damages. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  in  the  following 
November,spoke  with  strong  indignation  of  the  at- 
tempts which  had  been  made  to  divide  the  people. 
Both  houses  made  as  ample  a  return  as  could  be 
wished  upon  this  article,  as  well  as  upon  the  peace, 
which  they  connected  with  it.  But  before  these 
addresses  could  be  formed,  a  complaint  was  laid  be- 
fore the  commons,  according  to  the  usual  course, 
wh^re  any  criminal  process  has  been  issued  against 
a  member,  in  a  message  from  government,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  supposed  offence  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  of  the  proceedings  against  him. 

The  chancellor  of  exchequer,  Mr.  Grenville, 
who  delivered  this  message,  stated,  in  accusation 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  '  having  been  discharged  out 
of  custody  by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  upon 
account  of  his  privilege,  and  being  called  upon  by 
the  legal  process  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  he 
had  stood  out  and  declined  to  appear.  His  ma- 
jesty,' continued  the  chancellor,  c  being  in  this 
situation  desirous  to  shew  all  possible  attention  to 
the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons,  at  the 
came  time,  thinking  it  of  the  utmost  consequence 
not  to  suffer  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  eluded,  chose  to  direct  the  said  libel,  with 
the  copies  of  the  combinations  upon  which  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  apprehended,  to  be  laid  before  the 
house  for  their  consideration.9    The  paper  en- 
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titled  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  was,  after  no  chap, 
very  long  debate,  voted  a  false,  scandalous,  and  se-  ,JL 
ditious  libel :  it  was  condemed,  by  the  same  vote,  1763. 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. Mr,  Wilkes,  who  had  several  times  at- 
tempted  to  speak  during  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, at  last  obtained  a  hearing,  and  after  de- 
scribing at  length  the  proceedings  of  government 
against  him,  which  he  considered  unconstitutional 
and  tyrannical,  willingly  submitted  the  question  of 
his  parliamentary  privilege  to  the  decision  of  the 
house.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, a  member  of  parliament,  called  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  North  Briton,  a  scoundrel  and  a 
coward.  Mr.  Wilkes  accordingly  acknowledged 
himself  the  author,  and  sent  Mr.  Martin  a  chal- 
lenge :  a  duel  was  fought  next  day,  in  which  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  wounded ;  by  which  accident  he  was 
prevented  from  attending  parliament  at  next  ses- 
sion ;  and  during  the  adjournment  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  he  withdrew  to  France. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  the  wishes  of  many  respectable  persons 
were  strongly  interested,  who  neither  sympathized 
with  his  political  views,  nor  by  any  means  approv- 
ed of  his  conduct.  He  had  his  friends,  it  is  true, 
his  strenuous  and  decided  partizans,  who  would 
have  followed  him  in  the  wildest  projects  of  his 
ambition,  and  who  worshipped  him  with  fervour, 
as  the  persecuted  apostle  of  liberty ;  but  these  were 
of  the  lower  class  of  politicians,  in  rank,  fortune, 
intellect,  and  influence.1  But  there  was  a  more 
respectable  class  in  the  opposition,  who  conceived, 
that  the  crown  prosecution  against  him  was  un- 
constitutionally maintained ;  that  his  commitment 
by  a  general  warrant  was  a  breach  of  the  liberties 

l  Mr.WiDces,fpeakingin£aceti*    he  li  a  poor  creature;  he  it  too 
on*  contempt  of  one  of  the  wreak,    much  of  a  WdkHu  £ 

minded  foUoweti  of  hit  party,  said. 
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of  the  subject,  and  his  imprisonment,  in  spite  of 
privilege,  a  still  more  culpable  violation  of  law, 
^^  since  it  made  war  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people.  It  was  in  de- 
fence, therefore,  of  the  constitution,  not  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  that  they  stemmed  the  torrent  of  ministe- 
rial measures,  even  though  exerted  against  an  in- 
dividual worthy  of  prosecution,  if  conducted  in  a 
legal  manner.  The  first  debate  upon  Mr.  Wilkes* 
case  accordingly  brought  forward  but  few  of  such 
defenders,  as  it  related  chiefly  to  the  charge  which 
was  laid  to  him  of  treating  the  name  of  majesty 
with  disrespect,  in  the  paper  declared  to  be  a  libel. 
Administration  profiting  by  the  general  disappro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  originated  a  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  which,  however, 
connected  in  the  present  instance  with  the  name  of 
this  delinquent,  was  of  wide  and  important  con- 
sequence, as  affecting  the  privilege  of  the  two  great 
bodies  of  the  legislature.  The  question  submitted 
to  the  house  on  the  15  th  of  November,  regarded  the 
point  in  law  lately  decided  by  the  chief- justice  Pratt. 
It  was  thus  worded: — *  That  privilege  of  par- 
liament does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and 
publishing  seditious  libels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  in  the 
speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and 
dangerous  an  offence/  The  opposition  made  a 
vigorous  stand  against  this  proposal,  upon  the 
ground  of  established  laws  and  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  constitution  :  the  question  itself, 
admitted  a  right  of  privilege  to  exist ;  and  that  ad- 
mitted right,  not  by  obscure  interpretation,  but 
by  the  strictest  definition  of  the  best  masters  of  the 
Jaw,  clearly  comprehended  the  crime  of  writing  a 
libel,  as  one  of  the  offences  by  which  privilege  was 
not  forfeited :  the  privilege  of  parliament  extends 
to  all  offences,  except  treason,  felony,  and  those 
offences  in  which  surities  for  the  peace  were  re- 
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quired.   Writing  a  Kbel  is  not  treasom;  it  does  not  chajp, 

come  under  the  denomination  of  felo*y ;  and  sure*     *^.  V 

ties  for  the  peace  were  not  usually  demanded  in  the    1743.  1 

case  of  libel :  libel  is  only  a  breach  of  the  peace  by 

inference  and  construction,  aad  is  described  in  law, 

*  ae  tending  to  disturb  the  peace*  not  as  the  act  it* 

self  of  disturbing*'    The  consequences  of  the  pre* 

sent  bill  was  pronounced,  by  opposition,  to  be  sub- 

Trersive  of  all  past  rules*  by  which  the  judgments  of 

courts  of  justice  had  beea  directed,  and  calculated 

to  introduce  confusion  in  all  future  decisions :  if 

admitted  to  affect  this  constructive  breach  of  the 

peace,  the  hill,  they  asserted,  might  be  turned-  with 

facility  to  all  cases  of  constructive  breaches  of  the 

peace.    The  two  houses,  upon,  a  complaint  being 

made,  have  k  always  in  their  power  to  deliver  up 

a  criminal  to  the  call  of  offended  justice,  which 

it  was  an  indignity  to  suppose  they  would  not 

readily  do-    In.  this  debate,  and  in  favour  of  these 

arguments,  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  at  some  length. 

No  man,  he  said,  could  condemn  the  North 
Briton  more  than  he  did  ;  but  he  would  come  at 
the  author  fairly,  not  by  an  open  breach  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  contempt  of  all  restraint  This 
proposed  sacrifice  of  privilege,  was  putting  every 
member  of  parliament  who  did  not  vote  with  the 
minister,  under  a  perpetual  terror  of  imprisonment. 
To  talk  of  an  abuse  of  privilege,  was  to  talk  against 
the  constitution,  against  the  very  being  and  life  of 
parliament.  It  was  an  arraignment  of  the  justice 
of  parliament,  to  suppose  they  would  protect  any 
criminal,  whatever.  Wherever  a  complaint  was 
made  against  any  member,  the  bouse  would  give 
him  up  :  this  privilege  had  never  been  abused ;  it 
had  been  reposed  in  parliament  for  ages j  but  take 
away  this  privilege,  and'  the  whole  parliament  is 
laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  This  privilege  hav- 
ing never  been  abused,  why  then  is  it  Voted  away? 

Vol  I.  G 
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chap.  Parliament, :  he  said^  had  no  right  to  vote  away  its 
v-       privileges.     They  were  the  inherent  right  of  the 

jjaj..  succeeding  members  of  that  house,  as  well  as  of  the 
present ;  and  he  doubted  whether  the  sacrifice  made 
by  thaf  house,  was  valid  and  conclusive  against  the 
claim  of  a  future  parliament.  With  respect  to  the 
North  Briton,  which  had  given  a  pretext  for  this 
request  to  surrender  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
the  house  had  already  voted  it  a  libel ;  he  joined 
in  that  vote ;  he  condemned  the  whole  series  of 
North  Britons  ;  he  called  them  illiberal,  unmanly, 
and  detestable ;  he  abhorred  all  national  reflections.' 
The  king's  subjects  were  one  people;  whoever  di- 
vided them  uas  guilty  of  sedition.  His  majesty's 
complaint  was  well  founded  ;  it  was  just,  it  was 
necessary  :  the  author  did  not  deserve  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  human  species  ;  he  was  the  bias- 
phemer  of  his  God,  and  the  libeller  of  his  king : 
he  had  no  connection  with  him  ;  he  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  such  writer  ;  he  neither  associ- 
ated nor  communicated  with  any  such.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  friendships,  and  warm  ones ;  he 
had  obligations,  and  great  ones;  but  no  friendships, 
no  obligations,  could  induce  him  to  approve  what 
lie  firmly  condemned. "  It  might  be  supposed  that 
he  alluded  to  his  noble  relation,  Lord  Temple ;  he 
was  proud  to  call  hiin  his  relation  ;  he  was  his 
friend,  his  bosom  friend,  whose  fidelity  was  as  un- 
shaken as  his  virtue  :  they  went  into  office  toge- 
ther, and  they  came  out  together ;  they  had  lived 
together,,  and  would  die  together.  He  knew  no-  . 
thing  of  any  connection  with  the  writer  of  the  li- 
bel ;  if  there  subsisted  any,  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  it.1     The  dignity,  the  honour,  of 

• 

1  Mr.  Pitt's  unblemished  yen*  but  it  iremi  strange,  that  he  fbould 

city  can  leave  no  doubt  of  his  be-  not  have  known  with  certainty  the 

licviup  whax  he  sr-okcon  this  occa-  connection  that  subsisted  between 

tion  with  regard  to  Lord  Temple ;  his  own  brother-in-law  and  Mr. 
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parliament  had  been  called  upon  to  protect  and   chap. 
support  the  purity  of  his  majesty's  character,  and    V^J^; 
this   they  had  done,   by  a   strong  and   decisive    jJolT 
condemnation  of  the  libel  which  his  majesty  had 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  ;  but 
having  done  this,  it  was  neither  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  safety  of  parliament,  nor  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  to  go  one  step 
farther ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  courts  below/ 

In  both  houses,  the  resolution  met  with  a  spi- 
rited resistance;  seventeen  respectable  names  in 
the  upper  house  were  affixed  to  a  protest  against 
it. 

Having  declared  the  North  Briton  a  libel,  the  No*.  29. 
commons  proceeded  in  the  charge  against   Mr. 
Wilkes  as  its  author!     He  had  withdrawn  into 
France  after  his  duel  with  Mr.  Martin,  where  he 
waited,  under  pretence  of  curing  his  wound,  but 

Wilkes.    It  was  the  liberality  of  liament  met,  the  bishop  of  Glouces* 

his  lordship's  purse  Which  carried  ter,  Dr.  Warburton,  fuddenly  rose 

•on  the  several  law -suits  of  Mr.  m  the  house  of  lords,  and  complain- 

Wilkes  against  the  king's  messen-  ed  of  a  breach   of  privilege,  hit 

gers  and  others*     It  was  his  muni-  same  being  printed  to  a  note  in  an 

licence  and  activity  which  decided  obscene  poem,  called  an  Essay  on 

this  cause  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  Women,  a  few  copies  of  which 

who  must  otherwise  have  sunk  be-  had  been  printed  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 

neath  the  weight  of  ministerial  in-  at  the  press  in  his  own  house.    This 

fluence.     When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  complaint  perfectly  astonished  Lord 

committed,  his  Lordship  offered  to  Temple ;  he  knew  nothing  of  this 

bail  him  in  any  sum;  if  £100,000  poem,  but,  when  he  heard  that  it 

were  required,  he  declared  his  re-  came  from   Mr.  Wilkes's  private 

cognizance  was  ready.  This  public  press,  he  was  so  sensibly  affected, 

espousal  of   Mr.  Wilkes  brought  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 

upon  bim  the  most  distinguished  house.     Upon   the  charge  of  the 

marks  of  ministerial  indignation.  North  Briton,  he  had  prepared  to 

Mr.  Wilkes  employed  the  time  be-  defend  that  paper,  and  also  the  coa- 

tween   his  enlargement  from  the  duct  of   Lord-chief -justice   Pratt, 

Tower  and  the  meeting  of  parlia-  for  discharging   Mr.  Wilkes  as  a 

meat,  in  printing  the  North  Briton  member  of  parliament.    It  appears* 

in  his  house:  this  circumstance  gave  however,  from  letters  from  Lord 

Lord  Temple   much  concern ;  he  Temple  to  his  unworthy  protege, 

begged  Mr.  Wilkes  to  lay  aside  the  that    his    lordship    by   no   means 

design  ;  but  Mr.  Wilkes  alleged  in  approf  ed    indiscriminately  of  the 

his  excuse,  that  many  of  hi*  friends  North  Briton  ;  for  in  these  letters 

had  desired  to  subscribe  for  a  neat  he  was  found  to  have  reprehended 

and  correct  copy  of  it.     When  par*  him  for  several  objectional  passages. 
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chap,   more  probably  to  watc^i  a  more  fyvpur^le  chapgq 

/YT,  <?(  administration.  Mec^al  c??tifi9a,tes*  arrived 
17^3.  from  Paris  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  tpial  in  par- 
liament, stating:  that  his  health  was  not  sufficient 
for  undergoing' a  journey  ;  but,  as  the  removal  tct 
France  had  been  entirely  voluntary  on  his  part, 
and  3S  surgeons  appointed  by  parliament  to  exa- 
mine  the  stale  of  his  wouqds  had  been  refused 
admittance  to  him,  his[  apology  was  not  received* 
The  eyidenpe  appearing  to  prove  satisfaqtorily, 
that  he  was  author  of  the  libel  laid  to  his  ch^rgp^ 
t)ie  question  of  his  expulsion  was  carried,  with  al 
very  small  division  in  his  favour. 

The  popularity  of  B^Ir.  Wildes  declined  very  fast 
after  his  expulsion  froip  parljament,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  being  author  of  a  foiil  and  profane 
Induction,  entitled,  an  Essay  on  Women :  th$ 
peers  proceeded  against  him  for  breach  of  privi- 
lege, and  the  inferior  courts  prosecuted  him  for 
blasphemy ;  and  qo\y  expelled  frojn  oije  house* 
censored  by  the  other,  and  under,  a  double  prose- 
cution for  libel  and  blasphemy,  many  of  his  friends 
h^gaa  to  abandon  him  ;  even  the.  populace,  though 
they  did  not  disrelish  factjpn,  could  npt  digest 
prophaneness,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  soon  run  to  an 
outlawry,  for  not  appearing  to  the  indictment^ 
agaipst  hin?. 

Aug.  1763.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summpr  (1  763),  ministry 
foun4  their  strength  unexpectedly  diminished  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  earl  of  Egremont,  whose 
abilities  wtye  by  far  the  most  distinguished  in 
their  cabinet.  Lord  Bute,  either  ashamed  of  the 
weakness,  of  an  administration  of  whicb  he  wa$4 
supposed  to  have  been  the  maker,  or  desirous  of 
doing  the  kipg  a  personal  service  by  giving  him 
another  which  should  be  more  popular,  or  per- 
haps expecting  to  redeem  his  own  lost  popularity 
by  a  broad  and  powerful  coalition  of  parties,  pro- 
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posed  to  unite  Wife  nitiati  by  icallKlg  in  Its  great  ifa-  cHAfc 
vourite :  for  this  puYpofee,  He  sent  bnfc  of  hfs  .J^- 
friends  a*  h  meMehHSr  to  Mh  AlderfrWn  lkckford,  ^^T 
soliciting  the  alder&aVft  interest  toith  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
prdcufc  &ri  Iritfertf'ew  bet&eeh  hte  lordship  and 
that  ge'htlettian :  they  rrfet  at  Mr.  Pitt's  houte  iii 

.  ferrfiyfi-street.  Lord  Bute,  after  the  first  com- 
plimehU,  ^kndMed£ed  frankly  thit  the  present 
ittihteiry  dould  hot  go  oh  ;  that  the  king  was  cbn- 
tinded  6(  it ;  and,  therefore,  his  lordship  requested 
that  Mr.  rid  Would,  with  the  same  frarikneSfc,  and 

.  ht  full  length,  give  hint  hU  opinion  of  the  mea- 
sures and  character  how  exhibited  ift  the  pdtttical 
tto'rld.  Mr.  PTtt  did  So,  with  some  reluctaince,  arid 
gteat  civility.  Lord  nbte  heard  him  very  patient- 
ly, entering  irifco  no  defencq,  biit  said,  at  the  cori- 
fcmsioh  df  his  rertark^,— 'Ifthese  are  your  opinions, 
ivhy  Should  you  not  tell  them  to  the  king  himself, 
tfrho  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  you  V  *  How  can 
t,  my  lord/  Answered  Mr.  Pitt*  *  presume  to  go  to 
the  King,  who  am  not  of  his  council,  nor  in  hi$ 
service,  and  have  rio  pretence  to  ask  an  audience  ? 
the  presumption  would  be  too  great/  '  But  sup- 
pose his  majesty,*  Replied  his  lordship, €  should  order 
you  to  attend  him,  I  presume*  sir,  you  would  hbi 
tefiise  it  V  Mr.  Pitt  said, — *  the  king's  command 
wouTd  make  it  my  duty,  and  I  should  certainly 
bfrey  it/  Next  day -he  received  an  open  unsealed 
Hote  from  the  king;  requiring  him  to  attend  his 
majesty  on  Saturday  noon  at  the  queen's  palace  in 
the  park;  To  avoid  exciting  iii  his  brethren  in 
opposition  the  slightest  suspicion  of  dealing  clan- 
destinely with  the  court,  Mr.  Pitt  went,  on  Sa- 
turday, at  noon-day,  through  the  Mall,  in  his 
gQuty  chair  j  the  boot  of  which,  as  he  said  him- 
self, made  it  as  well  known  as  if  his  name  was 
written  upon  \L  The  audience  lasted  three  hour*. 
Mr.  Pitt  went  through  the  whole  substance  of  his 
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former  remarks  to  Lord  Bute,  in  the  general  and 
the  most  material  of  which  his  majesty  seemed 
to  him,  by  his  manner,  to  acquiesce.  The  topics 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  animadversion  were  chiefly — <  the 
infirmities  of  the  peace  ;  the  measures  to  be  pb- 
served  for  improving  and  preserving  it ;  and  the 
necessity  for  restoring  those  great  whig  families 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  majesty's  councils 
and  service.  The  king  seemed  pleased  with  his 
frankness,  and  bid  him  go  on,  but  observed  now 
and  then,  that  his  honour  was  engaged.  He  invited 
him  to  renew  the  convention  on  next  Monday. 
Mr.  Pitt,  fully  persuaded  that  matters  were  to  be 
arranged  for  a  new  administration,  acquainted  the 
duke  of  Newcastte,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  others  who 
were  expected  to  join  the  cabinet,  with  his  Satur- 
day's conference,  and  the  aspect  of  his  majesty's 
intentions.  On  Monday  the  same  flattering 
prospect  was  exhibited  during  the  first  part  of 
their  conversation,  till,  from  some  proposals  on 
the  part  of  the  royal  personage,  Mr.  Pitt  found  it 
necessary  to  say, — f  Sir,  the  person  whom  you 
shall  think  fit  to  honour  with  the  chief  conduct 
of  your  affairs,  cannot  possibly  go  on  without  a 
treasury ;  but  that  alone  will  do  nothing ;  it 
cannot  be  supported  without  the  great  families 
who  have  supported  the  revolution  government, 
and  other  great  persons,  of  whose  abilities  the 
nation  have  had  experience,  and  who  have  weight 
and  credit  in  the  nation.  I  should  only  deceive 
your  majesty,  if  I  should  leave  you  in  an  opi- 
nion that  I  could  go  on  any  other  footing/  The 
king  concluded  the  interview  by  saying,  €  my 
honour  is  engaged,  and  I  must  support  it.'  Two 
days  after,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  waited  at 
S*.  James's,  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  majesty  1 
they  were  graciously  received.     His  majesty  said 
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to  the  latter,  in  the  kindest  manner*  tk  it  he  hoped  chap. 
he  had  not  suffered  by  standing  so  km?  on  A/oh-  v- 
day*  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  to  \^7^ 
his  friends,— €  his  majesty  is  the  grwate&t  courtier 
in  his  court.9  Thus  terminated,  without  any  open 
rupture,  a  promising  negoctation,  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  might  have  restored  strength  to 
the  government,  unanimity  among  the  people, 
and  eventually  prevented  the  train  of  evils  which 
arose  during  the  subsequent  part  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  continuance  in  office.  The  only,  explan- 
ation of  its  failure  that  has  ever  been  given, 
is  the  expression  already  mentioned  of  his  ma- 
jesty,— c  that  his  honour  was  engaged.'  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  he  knew  not  upon  what  point  the  negocia- 
tion  failed,  and ,  that  he  believed  both  Lord  Bute 
and  the  king  had  been. at  first  in  earnest;  but 
that  on  the  Sunday  intervening  between  the  two 
conferences,  strong  measures  had  been  used  to 
prevent  their  consummation; 

While. the  nation  was  thus  fcn&aged  in  the  do- 
mestic warfare  of  party  politics*  a  dreadful  inroad 
was  made  upon  our  colonies,  by  an  enemy  equally 
unexpected  and  terrible.  Our  new  acquisitions 
in  Atrierica  had  been  divided  into  three  separate 
and  independent  governments :  ofyhese,.  the  most 
northerly  was  called  the  government  of  Quebec, 
bounded  on  Labrador  by  the  river  Sc*  John,  or 
Saguenay,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Sc.  John  :•  the 
western  boundary  was  an  imaginary  line,  drawn 
from  that  lake  to  another  called  Nipisitn;  to 
determine  the  southern  boundary,  an  imagin- 
ary line  wai  conceived,  crossing  the  river  S\ 
Lawrence  and  the  lake.  Champiain,  in  45  de- 
grees of  north  latitude ;  from  thence,  it  was  car- 
ried quite  to  the  gulf  of  SV  Lawrence, .  through 
the  high  lands  which  separate  those  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  great  river  of  Canada/  from  those 
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which  fell  into  the  ocean.  Oar  southern  con- 
quests were  divided  into  east  and  west  Florida,, 
TJ^T  the  former  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Geor- 
gia* to  the  east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  gulf  of.  Florida,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
river  Apaiichola ;  the  same  river  bounded  Wert 
Florida  on  die  east ;  the  guk£  at  Mexico  to  the 
lake  Pontchartrain,  was  its  southern  frontier ;  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  31 K  degree  of  latitude,  formed: 
a  boundary  on  the  west,  from  which  a  line  waft 
drawn  across,  due  east,  for  the  northern  limit,  till 
it  met  the  river  Apalichobu  All  the  coast  of  La- 
bradore„  from  the  river  Saguenay  to  Hudson's 
straits,  and  the  neighbouring  island,  a  territory 
solely  indebted  to  fishing  for  its  great  value,  was. 
judiciously  subjected  to  the  governor  of  New- 
foundland ;  but  the  islands  of  S\  John  and  Cape 
Breton  were  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Under 
these  governments,  no  mention  was  made  of  ail 
the  environs  of  the  great  lakes,  the  fine  countries 
on  the  Ohio  and  Ouabache,  and  the  tract  of  Loui- 
siana, lying  on  the  hither  branch  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  politic  deference  for  the  Indiana  was  supposed 
to  be  the  principal  motive  of  this  omission.  The 
royal  proclamation  in  October  176s  forbade  any 
settlements  beyond  the  heads  of  those  rivers  which 
fell  from  the  west  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  die 
crown  alone  retaining  a  right  of  purchase  from 
the  natives.  In  the  meantime,  no  means  wet* 
omitted  to  improve  those  parts  which  we  could 
perfectly  command*  To  encourage  those  brave 
men,  whose  valour  had  contributed  to  our  empire 
in  America,  lots  of  land  were  offered  to  them,  in 
due  proportion  to  their  rank  in  the  army  or  navy  t. 
field  officers  received  5,000  acres,  captains  3,000, 
subalterns  2,000,  non-commissioned  officers  200, 
and  every  private  seaman  and  soldier  50.  For  se- 
curing these  recent  settlements,  a  military  force 
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fcf  10,000  men  xvas  established  to  serve  in  this  chaP. 
cocmtry  and  the  WeBt  Indies.  v- 

Unhappily  the  Indian  nations,  who  had  seen 
the  French  potter  annihilated  in  America,  regard- 
ted  the  change  that  was  likely  to  follow  our  sole 
dominion  of  their  frontiers,  with  jealousy  and  re- 
gret.   The  policy,  the  superior  address,  of  our 
enemies*  had  gained  a  deckled  preference  among 
those  barbarous  people,  over  the  less  accommodat- 
ing manners  of  English  settlers ;  nor  was  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  latter  accompanied  by  any  fairness 
in  dealing.    It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  un- 
doubted evidence,  that  a  series  of  encroachments 
and  injuries  had  been  endured  by  the  natives,  over 
which  our  distant  government  could  scarcely  pre- 
tefed  to  watch ;  or  if  it  did,  to  administer  retribu- 
tion with  sufficient  promptitude  to  allay  the  feel- 
ings of  an  offended  savage*    The  Indians  were 
ferther  alarmed  at  seeing  us  possess  a  chain  of 
forts  on  the  south  of  lake  Erie,  which  secured  all 
communications  with  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississip- 
pi ;  the  communication  between  higher  and  lower 
America  was  equally  in  onr  power,  by  possessing 
the  Detroit.    In  every  little  ganrison,  they  saw 
the  germ  of  a  future  colony,  while  the  hunting 
ground  that  was  left  to  them  was  threatened  with 
daily  diminution,  and  was  already  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  their  vagrant  life,  and  for  enjoying  the 
desultory  spoils  of  the  chace :— such  immense  de- 
serts does  it  require  to  feed  a  few  tribes  of  savages 
that  subsist  by  hunting.    A  rumour  went  abroad 
among  all  those  who  inhabit  the  frontiers  which 
we  have  now  described,  that  a  plan  was  laid  by  the 
Americans  for  their  extirpation.     Ignorant  and 
ferocious,  they  determined  to  anticipate  the  sus- 
pected hostility,  by  a  general  inroad  of  their  hor- 
rible warfare :  those  on  the  Ohio  took  the  lead, 
when  the  pkm  of  their  hostilities  had  been  fairly 
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chap,  settled,  which,  fortunately  for  the  colonies,  did  riot 
v.  succeed  to  its  utmost  intended  extent,  owing  to 
^J^  the  precipitancy  of  some  of  their  warriors ;  they 
sallied  out  with  the  torch  and  the  tomahawk,  spar- 
ing neither  age  nor  sex,  and  burping  houses  and 
crops  over  the  whole  frontier  country  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Three  of  our 
forts,  advantageously  situated  to  the  south  of  lake 
Erie,  were  taken,  by  decoying  the  garrisons  to  sur- 
render, upon  promises  of  mercy;  which  the  Unhap- 
py captives  never  experienced.  Our  commander 
detached  a  small  force  for  the  relief  of  fort  De- 
troit, which,  meeting  the  Indians  at  the  pass,  was 
so  severely  handled,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
retreating  into  the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  seventy 
Julled  and  forty  wounded,  out  of  two  hundred  and 
.seventy  men. 

Encouraged  by  thpr  victory  at  Detroit,  the  In- 
dians environed  fort  Pitt,  formerly  Galled  Du 
(^uesije,  commanding  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
.course  of  the  Ohio,  in  hopes  of  reducing  the  gar- 
rison, by  harassing  them,  or  by  famine ;  they 
took  post  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  close  to  the 
fort,  and,  burying  themselves  for  whole  days  toge- 
ther, poured  in  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire-arrows.  The  commander  in  chief,  Ge- 
neral Amherst,  aware  of  the  critical  situation  of 
fort  Pitt,  sent  a  powerful  escort  to  its  relief,  with 
military  stores  and  provisions,  under  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer,  Colonel  Bouquet.  This  body  of 
troops  advanced  as  far  as  the  dangerous  defile  of 
Turtle  creek,  after  leaving  their  convoy  o£  provi- 
sions behind  them,  for  the  sake  of  being  unincum- 
bered, and  taking  only  their  most  immediate  ne- 
cessaries along  with  them  :  at  this  pass  they  were 
Aug. 5.  assailed  by  the  enemy,  who  fust  drew  them  into 
an  ambush,  and  then,  after  obliging,  them  to  fall 
back  upon  their  convoy,  surrounded. their  camp  in 
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a  most  perilous  situation.    It  became  necessary  to 
play  off  upon  the  savages  their  own  stratagems  of 
war,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  an  engagement :  T?^ 
by  a  judicious  disposal  of  his  troops,  and  by  com- 
manding a  retreat  of  his  advanced  posts,  he  drew 
them  into  a  snare ;  they  sallied  out  from  their 
woods,  were  attacked  in  flank,  front,  and  rear, 
and  finally  dispersed  with  great  loss.     This  ad- 
vantage, was   sufficient  to  clear    the  woods  all 
around  the  line  of  inarch  to  fort  Pitt ;  such,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  sufferings  of  the  army,  that 
they  were  relunctantly  obliged  to  destroy  their 
provisions.     In  four  days  they  reached  the  place 
of  their  destination,  with  little  annoyance.     Near 
the  carrying  place  of  Niagara,  the  enemy  were  more 
successful ;  they  surrounded  an  escort,  slew  up- 
wards of  seventy  men,  and  destroyed  the  whole 
detachment.     On  the  lake  Erie,  with  a  crowd  of 
canoes,  they  beset  a  schooner  carrying  provisions 
to  fort  Detroit ;  but  though  their  savage  navy  had 
more  than  400  meu  on-board,  they  were  repulsed 
by  this   single  vessel,   after   a   hot  engagement. 
To  stop  these  hostilities,  so  detrimental  to  our  co- 
lonial prosperity,  General  Amherst  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnstone,  the  latter  of  whom  had  very  exten- 
sive influence  among  the  tribes,  proposed  such 
terms  of  peace  as  the  majority  of  the  savages 
thought  convenient  to  accept ; ,  and  the  rest  were 
overawed  into  compliance,  by  finding  themselves 
exposed  to  an  unequal  contest  with  our  superior 
power. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  17 64,  was  sig-  1764. 
nalized  by  an  effort  of  the  opposition  party  in  par- 
liament, to  counteract  the  triumph  o!  ministers  in 
the  affair  of  Wilkes*  Concerning  the  demerits  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  there  had  been  at  bottom  but  little 
difference  of  opinion.  An  indignity  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  crown,  and  a  censure  passed  on  par- 
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chap.  Kametit,  in  his  libel,  Which  few  or  itdiie  were  dis^ 
y-      pdsed  to  palliate ;  bat  in  the  qitestibti  6f  thofce  war- 

VQ]^  rants  which  had  been  used  in  prbsfcfciiting  this  ac- 
knowledged delinquent,  the  ca&  Wis  vety  differ- 
ent. To  strip  this  question  of  all  invidious  per- 
sonality, it  was  propounded  as  a  point  of  constitu- 
tional law.  On  the  Uth  of  i^ebruaryj  Sir  William 
Meredith  moved  a  resolution,  stating,  that  &  ge- 
neral warrant,  for  apprehending  and  seizing  tne 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  of  a  seditious* 
libel,  together  With  their  paper,  is  not  wart-anted 
by  law.  On  the  17fh,  to  which  the  debate,  after 
some  continuance^  was  adjourned,  Mr.  Rtt  sup- 
ported the  motion :  he  began  with  observing, 
'  that  all  which  ministers  Wished,  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  conviction  and  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Wilkes )  it  was  now  the  duty  of  the  house  to  do 
justice  to  the  nation,  to  the  constitution,  ahd  the 
law.  Ministers  had  refused  to  lay  the  warrant  be- 
fore the  house,  because  they  were  conscious  of  its 
•  Illegality ;  and  yet  these  ministers/  he  said, '  who 
affectedf  so  tfmth  regard  for  liberty  and  the  ttftisti- 
tutidtt,  arfe  ardently  desirous  of  retaihing,  tor  th$W- 
selVes  and  for  their  successors,  a  pOWer  of  dojjlg 

an  illegal  act.    Neither  the  law-officers  of  the 

crown,  nor  the  minister  himself,  had  attempted  to 
defend  the  legality  of  the  warrant ;  WhefifcVef- 
goaded  tfport  the  point,  they  had  evaded  it*  tte, 
therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  Was 
hot  3  tiia ft  to  be  found  of  sufficient  profligacy  to 
defend  this  warrant  upon  the  principle  of  legality : 
it  waS  no  justification/  he  said,  c  that  general  War- 
rants had  been  issued.  Amongst  the  warrants 
Which  wefe  laid  before  the  house,  to  shew  the  prac- 
tice of  office,  thefe  were  two  Which  had  been  issu- 
ed by  himself;  but  they  Were  not  against  Kbels : — 
one  was  for  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  person^ 
on  board  a  ship  going  tcf  ftaiice,  the  otfeer  for  ap* 
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pfehending  the  Count  de  Se.  Germain,  3  suspected,  chap. 
foreigner,  and  both  in  time  of  war  with  France.      v' 


Upon  issuing  the  latter  warrant,  he  consulted  his     1764. 
friend  the  attorney-general,  afterwards  Lord  Cajn- 
den,    who  told  him  the  warrant  would  be  illc- 
gal,    and  if  he  issued  it,  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences :  nevertheless  preferring  the  general  safe- 
ty in  time  of  war  and  public  danger,  to  every  per- 
sonal consideratiop,  he  ran  the  risk,  as  he  would  of 
his  head,  had  that  been  the  forfeit  upon  the  like 
motive,  and  did  an  extraordinary  apt  against  a. 
suspicious  fpreigner,  just  come  from  France,  and 
who  was  concealed  at  different  times  in  different 
houses.    The  real  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the 
apparent  necessity  of  the  thing,  would,  i/i  his  opi- 
nion, always  justify  a  secretary  of  sjtatp  in  every 
extraordinary  act  of  povyer.     In  the  present  case, 
there  w$s  no  necessity  for  a  general  Warrant.    Mi- 
nisters knew,  all  the  parties  ;  ,the  plea  of  necessity 
could  not  be  urged ;  there  was  no  pretence  for  it ; 
the  nation  was  in  perfect  tranquility  ;  the  safety 
of  the  st^te  yyas  in  no  danger ;  the  charge  was  the 
writing  and  publishing  a^libel.     What  was  there 
in  this  crime  so  heinous  and  terrible,  as  to  require 
thi$  formidable  authority,  which,  like  an  inunda- 
tion, bore  down  all  tbe  barriers  and  fenqes  of 
happiness  and  security  ?     Parliament  had.  voted 
away  its  own  privilege,  and  laid  the  personal  free- 
dom of  every  representative  of  the  nation  at  the 
mercy  of  hU  majesty**  attorney-general.    Did  par- 
liament see  the  extent  of  this  surrender  ?  Did  par- 
liament see  that  they  ha,d  decided  upon  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  the  people,  by  submitting  their  re- 
presentatives, to  a  restraint  of  their  persons,  when- 
ever the  ministers  or  the  attorney-general  thought 
proper?  The  extraordinary  and  wanton  exercise 
of  an  illegal  power  in  this  case  admits  of  no  justi- 
fication or  palliation.'   He  concluded,  with  saying, 
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chap,   that  if  the  house  negatived  the  motion,  they  would 
v^  4  be  the  disgrace  of  the  present  age,  and  the  re- 
proach of  posterity.* 

Upon  a  motion  being  made,  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed for  four  months*  by  a  majority  of  only 
fourteen. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  previous  to  this 
decision  of  jhe  house  for  adjourning  this  question 
to   the  distance  of  four  months,  i.  e.  in  other 
words,  civilly  dismissing  it,  an  amendment  was  put 
and  carried,  by  which  it  was  resolved,  that  even  if 
the  sense  of  the  house  should  be  found,  upon  de- 
ciding the  question  of  general  warrants,  to  be  ini- 
mical to  their  legality,  the  constant  and  uncensured 
practice  of  office  should  be  a  protection  to 'those 
officers  of  state  who  had  happened  to  use  them. 
The  very  small  majority  by  which  ministers  car- 
ried the  adjourning  resolution,  and  even  the  mo- 
tion itself  for  adjournment,  served  to  prove  that 
tiiey  had  rather  escaped  than  conquered  in  this 
trial.     Their  justification  of  general  warrants  was 
but  weakly  conducted,  nor,  indeed,  did  the  sub- 
ject admit  of  a  very  strenuous  defence  :  their  ar- 
guments rested  chiefly  upon  the  established  cus- 
toms of  such  warrants,  which,  as  Mr.  Pitt  justly 
answered,  was  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  rather 
than  its  apology.     To  the  power  of  parliament  to 
decide  the  question,  they  also  objected,  asserting 

*  It  was  in  this  adjourned  debate,  the  whole  matter  over  in  his  mind 

that  one  of  Mr.  Towntend's  hap-  at  belay  upon  his  pillow,  and,  after 

}>ie«tbon  mots  was  delivered.     'J  he  ruminating  a  good  deal,  he  could 

master  of  the   rolls,  Sir  Thomas  not  help  declaring  that  he  was  of 

.Sewcl,  who  usually  fat  in  his  large  the  fame  opinion  he  was  of  be- 

wig,  had  faid,  on  the  14th,  in  favour  fore ;  upon  which  Mr.  C-  Towns* 

uf  the  adjournment,  that  this  ad-  cud  starting  up,  faid  he  was  very 

journment  would  afford  him  time  sorry  to  remark,  that  what  his  right 

to  examine  books  and  authorities  honourable  friend  had  found  in  his 

upon  the  subject,  to  make  up  his  night  cap,  he  had  lost  in  his  peri- 

opinion,  which  was  yet  undecided,  wig.     Pi  J*  Anecdotes  9/  L*r4  Cb*t~ 

On  the  feennd  debate,  he  faid,  that  btui,  vl,  i,  p*gt  459. 
he  bad  that  very  njornlng  turned 
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that  the  honse  of  commons,  as  a  legislative  body,  chaf. 
could  not  interpret  the  law  with  judicial  authority ;   w^j 
but  if  sudi  an  objection  be  valid,  why  did  the    1764. 
same  legislative  body  decide  upon  a  point  of  law 
equally  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  with  the 
other,  viz.  the  extent  of  privilege?  Chief-justice 
Pratt  decided  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  case,  that  privi- 
lege was  a  protection  in  case  of  libel  ;  the  house 
raising  themselves  a  step  higher  in  the  tribunal, 
pronounced  over  the  head  of  the  chief- justice, 
that  privilege  did  not  extend  to  libel ;  if  they  de- 
cided in  one  case  judicially,  why  not  in  another  ? 
Among  the  independent  members  who  voted  with 
opposition  upon  the  illegality  of  these  warrants, 
was  General  Conway,  who,  to  the  utter  disgrace 
of  government,  was  deprived  of  his  military  com- 
mand for  this  single  vote.     Whatever  allurements 
it  may  be  occasionally  found  necessary  to  hold  out 
to  corruptible  members  of  parliament,  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  administration,  nothing  can  be  more 
alarming  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  than  to  see 
the  patronage  of  a  court  exerted  in  the  way  of  pu- 
nishment, as  a  terror  to  those  in  public  service,  re- 
straining them  from  the  exercise  of  their  free  and 
conscientious  judgment :  above  all,  to  punish  in- 
dependent military  members  for  such  an  act,  is  to 
drive  from  his  majesty's  service  every  patriotic 
adherent,  and  to  convert  a  standing  army  into  a 
troop  of  venal  jailissaries. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  shdrt  review  of  our 
transactions  in  India,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  former  year,  presented  a  scene  of  uncommon 
and  interesting  events. 

In  the  summer  of  1760,  Mr.  Vansittart  arrived 
at  Calcutta,  as  governor-general  and  successor  to 
Colonel  Give,  and  in  a  select  committee  convened 
by  him,  September  15*,  and  invested  with  the  ef- 
ficient powers  of  the  council,  a  disposition  appear- 
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chaf.  °d  to  adopt  measures  very  different  from  those 
v-      which  had  been  of  late  pursued.    The  policy  and. 

1~T£^r  arms  of  Lord  Clive  had  been  long  and  succesfully 
employed  against  the  unfortunate  Shaw  Zadda* 
lineal,  descendant  of  the  great  Auringzebe,  upon, 
the  throne  of  Hindostan. .   Shaw  Allum,  the  soa 
of  Shaw  Zadda,  succeeding  his  father  in  his  tot-* 
tering  power  and  hostilities  with  the  English,  was 
defeated  by  the  Bengal  and  British  troops  under 
Colonel  Caillaud.     Mir  Jaffier  Ally  Kawn,  the 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  had  owed  his  elevation  to  that 
dignity  entirely  to  the  English*  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  predecessor  Surajah  Dowla.    The  con- 
duct of  this  weak  and  wicked  subab,  taught  the 
English,  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  thei*  in* 
terests  in  India  to  support  him  in  his  subahdary, 
or  to  resist  the  just  pretensions  of  the  so?  of  Shaw 
Zadda  to  his  rightful  inheritance  to  the  crown  of 
Delhi.     It  was  stated  in  Mr.  Vansittart's  commit* 
tee,  that  the  subab  Mir  Jaffier  had,  in.  his  whole 
conduct,  shewn  himself  treacherous,  uugrateful'* 
and  unjust,  and  that  he  meditated  schemes,  for 
throwing  off  the  influence  of  the  English*     That 
to  aid  the  young  prince  Sbaw  Allum,  in  his  claims, 
to  the  throne  of  India,  would  clear  Bengal  of  a 
dangerous  enemy,  and  probably  reinstate  him  iq 
the  empire ;  in  which  case,,  an  infinite  train  of  ad- 
vantages would  follow  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany.    The  principal  obstacle  to  this  project,  was 
the  improbability  ..of  Shaw  AJlum  and  Mir  Jaffier's 
ever  being  reconciled.    It  was  therefore  determin- 
ed to  depose  the  weak  and  irresolute  tyrant  Mi* 
Jaffier,  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  his  son-in-law, 
Mir  Cossim,  as  subah  of  Bengal.    A  secret  treaty 
being  made  with  Mir  Cossim,  by  which  it  was. 
agreed  to  leave  his  father  in-law  the  mere  titular 
dignity  of  his  subahdary,  and  by  which,  also,  pro- 
fitable stipulations  were  made  for  the  company* 
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Governor  Vansittart  and  Colonel  Caillaud  march-  chap. 
ed,  under  other  pretences,  to  Murshudabad,  the  i  ^'^ 
subah's  residence  and  capital,  and,  surrounding  rji%. 
his  palace,  demanded  that  he  should  dismiss  his 
evil  counsellors,  and  give  up  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  his  son-in-law.  The  governor's  first 
summons  was  couched  in  a  friendly  manner, — 
€  Let  not  your  excellency  be  under  any  appre* 
hensions  ;  1  solemnly  declare  I  have  no  other  views 
but  your  good*  But  on*  the  subah's  pretending 
to  resist,  die  visitors,  who  had  come  upon  this 
errand,  threatened  to  storm  his  palace  if  he  delay- 
ed to  comply.  The  unfortunate  Mir  Jaffier  seeing 
no  hopes  of  effectual  resistance,  gave  up  his  capi- 
tal ;  but  previously  solicited  the  protection  of 
the  English  against  Mir  Cossim,  who,  he  appre- 
hended, would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  dis- 
patching him*  He  resided  afterwards  as  a  private; 
man  at  Calcutta  j  upon  anaHowanee  from  the  com- 
pany. 

Mir  Cossim,  a  character  entirely  different,  bold,' 
subtile,  and  enterprising,  felt,  on  his  elevation,  asr 
little  disposed  as  the  former  prince  to  continue  - 
faithful  to  the  English  interest.  His  first  step 
was  to  remove  from  Murshudabad,  which,  from 
ks  vicinity  to  Calcutta,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
English,  of  an  ever-vigilant  inspection  into  his  af? 
fairs,  and  to  fortify  Mongheer,  a  place  200  miles 
farther  up  the  Ganges,  as  strongly  and  expeditious- 
ly as  possible.  Observing  the  great  inferiority  of 
the  native  troops  to  ours,  in  spirit  as  well  as  dis- 
cipline, he  drew  foreigners  of  every  description  into . 
bis  service:  Persian,  Tartar*;  and  American,  sol- 
diers of  fortune  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  every 
wandering  European  who  knew  any  thing  of  the 
aFt  of  war.  He  changed  the  fashion  of  the  Indian 
musket  from  match-lock  to  fire-lock.  He  modell- 
ed his  discipline  after  the  best  European  plan,  ancfc 
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chap,   formed  an  excellent  train  of  artillery.     Havin^ 
^_j  thus  secured  himself,  he  began  to  afcsert  his  inde- 
pendence on  the  English,  by  subjecting  their  pri- 
vate traders  to  the  regular  and  equal  payment  of  du- 
ties throughout  his  dominions.    This  step  alarmed 
the  factory, — the  governor  himself  went  in  person, 
to  expostulate.    The  subah  answered,  with  great: 
force  of  reason,  that  if  the  servants  of  the  English, 
company  were  permitted  to  trade    in  all  parts, 
and  in  all  commodities,  custom  free,  they  must 
of  course  draw  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hands  ; 
and  that  the  other  customs  of  his  kingdom  would 
be  of  very  little  value,  since  it  would  be  much 
more  for  his  interest  to  throw  the  trade  open,  and 
collect  no  customs  from  any  kind  of  merchandize*. 
The  governor  found  Mir  Cossim  so  firm  and  in- 
telligent, that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  the  pri- 
vileges of  our  countrymen  to  several  restrictions* 
When  the  effect  of  this  negociation  was  known 
at  Calcutta,  the  council  refused  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  their  governor,  and  declared,  that  in 
making  such  a  treaty,  he  had  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  his  authority.     Disputes  arose,  and  threats  of 
defiance  mutually  passed. 

The  first  blow  that  was  struck  in  the  war  that 
ensued,  was  by  the  English,  who  surprised  Patna, 
a  large  town  upon  the  Ganges,  300  miles  from 
Calcutta.  Here  the  victors  imprudently  dispersed 
themselves,  in  quest  of  plunder.  The  Indian  go- 
vernor, who  had  fled  from  Patna,  returned  with 
rallied  forces,  and  retook  the  place  with  ease.  Our 
attack  upon  Patna  having  been  made  without  any 
formal  declaration  of  war, .  the  natives  were  so  ex- 
asperated, that  our  deputies,  on  their  way  home, 
were  slaughtered.  Every  thing  was  in  a  train  for 
inducing  a  general  action.  The  army  under  Ma- 
jor Adams  bent  its  course  across  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges  called  Cossimbugar,  and  fought  a  pitched 
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battle  %i*  16,060  of  (he  enemas  troaps,  on  the  <3*Afc 
plains  of  Ballasara,  not  fer  from  the  subah's  an*  Va 
cient  capit^  the  city  of  Murshudabad.  Herd  the 
improved  tactics  of  Mir  Cosaim  *ete  found  inca- 
pable of  edping  with  the  British  afms :  the  ehemy 
retired  to  a  stronger  position  near  the  above-men- 
tioned dty }  but  being  tttffied  ill  flank  by  Major  J0^* 
Adams,  were  dnce  more  obliged  to  retreat,  and  ,4* *7  * 
were  chased  by  the  English  through  marshes  and 
forests  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Bengal.  Mir  Cos- 
sim,  however,  had  still  troops  in  reserve.  Oil  the 
banks  of  &  remote  river,  fleaf  Ntintds  Nullas,  his 
main  force  was  posted  with  a  shew  of  judicious  dis- 
position and  order,  tfhkh  seefaed  to  the  Europeans 
a  reflection  of  their  own.  The  artillery  was  well 
appointed,  the  soldiers  regularly  brigaded ;  there 
Was  even  a  display  of  soldier-like  ctofoess  in  battle; 
for  they  watted  our  onset,  itfiieh  they  resisted  in- 
trepidly for  four  hours. 

But  although  such  enemies  had  never  before 
been  encountered  in  India,  oiir  career  of  victory 
Was  not  to  be  arrested.    Notwithstanding  their 
numbers  amounted  to  28,000  horse  and  foot,  they 
were  driven  from  the  field,  tifrft  the  loss  of  alt 
thefe*  cannon.    At  a  post  called  Audaf  Nulla,  be- 
tween &  chain  of  mountains  arid  the  river  Ganges, 
they  made  another  stand  from  the  21"  of  August 
to  the  4th  of  September,  when  tfieir  entrenchments 
were  carried  with  great  slaughter.  Thus,  a  way  was 
opened  to  the  Very  gates  of  Morfgheer,  which  the 
nabob  hadrrtade  the  placrfof  his  residence,  and  the 
centre  of  his  military  operation^.    It  surrenctered, 
after  a  siege  of  nine  days.    Pafna  was  the  only  place 
of  importance  which  now^  remained'  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  was  the  last  scene  of  our  efforts  in  this 
successful  campaign.     After  a  siege  of  eight  days, 
it  was  taken  at  hat  by  storm.     A  horrible  tragedy, 
which  had  been  perpetrated  at  this  place,  made  the 
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ch  *r  siege  unfortunately  memorable  in  the  Indian  annals. 

i  '  j  Two  hundred  English  prisoners  had  been  taken 
1763.  upon  its  recovery  by  the  natives .  these  were  devoted 
to  destruction  by  the  barbarous  Mir  Cosstm.  To  the 
disgrace  of  the  European  nafne,  ?  German,  called 
Sommers,  was  found  capable  of  committing  the 
deed.  The  crime  of  treachery  was  added  to  assas- 
sination :  he  invited  above  forty  officers  and  other 
persons  of  the  company's  service,  to  sup  with  him, 
on  the  evening  designed  for  their  execution.  While 
his  guests,  in  full  security,  imagined  themselves  prp- 
tected  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  by  the  still  more!  sa- 
cred laws  of  hospitality,  he  ordered  armed  Indians 
to  fall  upon  them.  Even  the  barbarous  soldiers 
refused  at  first  to  butcher  defenceless  men,  till  com- 
pelled, by  blows  and  threats,  to  the  bloody  task. 
The  wretched  prisoners  made  a  brave  defence  with 
such  weapons  as  the  table,  at  which  they  sat,  could 
afford ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  all  massacred. 
Major  Adams;  in  taking  Patna,  had  a  full  opportuni- 
ty of  chastising  the  nabob  for  such  shocking  bar- 
barity. That  prince,  now  totally  ruined,  fled  with 
his  forces  into  the  territory  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  su- 
bah  of  a  neighbouring  province,  who  h^d  great 
power,  and  bore  the  ride  of  hereditary  vizier  to  the 
great  mogul.  There,  however,  he  found  refuge 
on(y  for  himself  and  his  immediate  followers ;  for 
the  subah  refused  admittance  to  his  army,  unwill- 
ing to  make  his  own  dominions  the  theatre  of  a  war, 
*  which  had  been  so  unfortunate  to  his  neighbour. 
No  campaign  in  India  had  ever  been  conducted 
with  more  promptitude  and  effect:  in  less  than 
four  months,  Major  Adams  completed  the  entire 
conquest  of  Bengal,  fought  four  capital  actions, 
took  two  capital  fortresses,  nearly  5CO  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  defeated  the  most  provoked,  resolute, . 
cautious,  and  subtile  enemy  we  had  ever  encoun- 
tered in  India. 
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After  the  prorogued  question  of  general  war- 
rants, the  succeeding  business  of  parliament  con- 
sisted in  regulating  matters  of  finance.    Mr,  Gren- 
ville  was  regarded  as  the  primary  deviser  and  pro- 
moter of  the  plan  for  the  increase  of  revenue,  laid 
before  the  public  this  year,  which,  in  the  end,  led 
to  consequences  so  fatal  and  unforeseen.     Situated 
as  ministry  now  were,  with  a  watchful  and  el<> 
quent  opposition  in  the  lower  house,  prepared  to 
scrutinize  their  measures  with  relentless  severity, 
and  to  throw  them  out  of  the  slender  popularity 
which  they  yet  retained,  they  were  obliged  to  be  cau- 
tious in  committing  themselves,  by  imposing  new 
burthens  on  the  public.    To  ingratiate  themselves,  March  aa 
as  much  as  possible,  with  the  nation,  they  affected  *76* 
the  strictest  economy,reducing  the  national  debt,  by 
issuing,  at  a  considerable  discount,  exchequer  bills 
to  the  amount  of  -gl, 800,000,  of  which  the  bank 
were  obliged  to  take  £  1,000,000  (besides  paying 
,§£100,000)  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  They 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  nation  ^700,000, 
the  produce  of  French  prizes  taken  before  the  de- 
claration of  war,  and  which  the  king  generously 
bestowed  upon  the  public.    A  sum  of  Jgl4O,0O0i 
the  saving  on  non-effective  men,  which  had  been 
long  unaccounted  for,   was  applied  also  in  aid 
of  the  public  debt.    These  resources,  along  with 
the  land  and  malt-tax,  besides  ,§£2,000,000,  the 
surplus  of  the  sinking  fund,   afforded  payment 
of  the  additional  debt  contracted  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  provided  for  the  expences  of  th£  follow- 
ing war,  die  whole  amounting  to  ^78,201,021; 
The  opposition  party,   though  silent  Upon   the 
merits  of  this  financial  system  when  laid  before  the 
house,  did  not  fail  to  discuss  it  with  rigour  in  the 
pamphlets   and   periodical   writings  of  the  day* 
They  accused  ministers  of  saving  themselves  the 
odium  of  imposing  taxes,  by  the  iniquitous  pre* 
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chap,  peecjiqg  of  leavjng  the  expences  of  the  jjwpt  and 
^^j  present  time  to  be  a  burthen  upon  their  sucpessor^ 
*t£T  The  work  of  this  ^diflinistration  had  been  to  raise 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  impair  the  sinjuog  f und^ 
instead  of  lessening  the  former,  and  eievaimg  the 
latter ;  and,  by  merely  postponing  necessary  provi- 
sions, they  had  left  ^IfyQOQfiQQ  of  outstanding 
debt. 

The  contested  perils  of  Mr.  Qrenviile's.  financial 
scheme  for  this  year  are  too  complicated  to  admit 
of  investigation,  within  nanw  hpunds,  in  the  view 
of  their  effecting  the  state  of  the  national  4ebt- 
The  evil  consequences  which  arose  from  his  mode 
of  increasing  the  revenue  were  such  as  the  opposi- 
tion did  not  at  this  time  foresee  or  descrifc.  To 
raise  the  supplies  of  1764,  the  minister  was  pbliged 
to  recur  neither  to  a  loan  nor  a  lottery.  lie  con- 
fided in  his  power  of  suppressing  smuggling,  and 
deriving  from  the  custom-house  a  fund  of  treasure, 
of  which  illegal  traders  had  long  defrauded  the 
exchequer.  Armed  cutters  were  fitted  out  to  supr 
press  that  tra^e,  between  die  Spanish  and  British 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  which,  though  varying 
frppi  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  was  npt  inconT 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  any  regulating  act  of 
trade  passed  by  the  legislature,  white  it  wap  pro? 
ductive  of  rich  and  beneficial  consequences  to  the 
colonies  and  the  parent  country,  and  had,  by  long 
connivance,  almost  attained  the  sanction  of  legiti- 
mate commerce.  We  are  entitled  to  caty  die  inter- 
ference of  government  a  suppression  of  the  trade; 
for  the  delegation  of  its  superintendence  being  com* 
xnitted  to  men  who  couljd  not  be  expected  to  re- 
gulate it  \yith  due  discrimination,  all  the  effects 
of  suppression  were  instantly  felt.  Naval,  officer? 
wei;e  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  this  inter-? 
course,  who,  unacquainted  with  revenue- business, 
t^impaxient,  and  too  much  interested,  in  leaking 
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seizures  to  investigate  the  cases  of  their  victims,  chap. 
and,  when  their  acts  of  violence  were  committed  \^^j 
too  far  from  the  head-quarters  of  justice  to  be  176+ 
brought  to  account,  seized  indiscriminately  all  ships 
in  that  commerce,  both  of  subjects  and  foreigners. 
Besides  this  traffic,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  gold* 
silver,  cochineal,  and  medicinal  drugs,  bartered  for 
British  manufactures,  or  the  produce  of  the  British 
isles,  there  had  existed,  for  a  long  time,  and  with 
similar  advantages,  a  trade  between  the  British 
North-American  colonies  and  the  French  West* 
ladies.  It  had  been  for  a  long  time  permitted,  in 
the  last  war  between  Britain  and  France,  directly  by 
flags  of  truce,  and  circuitously  through  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  islands.  This  intercourse  not  only 
prevented  our  North- American  colonists  from  be- 
ing drained  of  their  current  cash  by  the  calls  of 
the  mother-country,  but  added  to  it,  so  as  to  make 
it«  keep  pace  with  their  domestic  commerce.  In 
this  trade,  as  well  as  the  other,  perhaps  a  mild 
and  judicious  interference  might  have  been  salu* 
tary  m  limiting  the  prodigious  extent  of  smuggling; 
but  a  total  and  sudden  suppression  of  any  vent  tor 
the  commodities  of  a  manufacturing  country,  even 
though  obtained  by  contraband  means,  was  an 
arbitrary  measure,  which  told  its  impolicy  by 
speedy  ami  calamitous  effects.  The  inhabitants  of 
America,  who,  from  the  infancy  of  the  useful 
arts  among  them,  were  not  yet  able  to  clothe  them- 
selves without  many  articles  of  British  manufac- 
tory, who  maintained  a  connection  with  us,  oblig- 
ing them  to  remit  us  yearly  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  payments  in  money,  had  no  longer  gold 
and  silver  to  send,  when  debarred  from  trade  with 
the  only  nation  who  could  supply  those  metals. 
They  naturally  complained  of  the  intolerable  griev- 
ance of  the  prohibition,  and  shewing,  by  unanswer- 
able reasoning,  that,  if  it  were  continued,  the  pur- 
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chap,  chase  of  our  commo<Mtie$  must  be  followed  by  the 
t  v-  _j  ruin  of  their  own  fortunes,  declared  their  firm  re- 
t;64>  soloution,  to  make  use  of  no  British  manufactures 
while  it  existed.  Associations  were  formed  among 
all  ranks  of  people,  to  encourage  and  bind  each 
other  in  this  economical  resolution.  America  afford- 
ed them  the  materials  of  plain  and  frugal  manufac- 
tures: thesethey  could  prepare  with  their  own  hands, 
without  draining  their  country  of  that  wealth  which 
was  forbid  to  be  renovated  by  any  channel.  All 
the  boasted  superiority  of  British  goods  over  their 
own  consisted  in  their  fineness ;  and,  where"  their 
own  and  their  country's  interest  was  at  stake, 
luxury  could  well  be  sacrificed. 

As  if  to  deprive  America  of  her  own  interna! 
resources,  whilst  we  cut  her  off  from  beneficial 
intercourse  abroad,  a  law  was  passed  m  April  17  64, 
which,  though  it  legalised,  in  some  respects,  their 
commerce  with  European  colonies  in  the  new 
world,  loaded  the  best  part  of  it  wkh  duties  so  far 
above  its  strength,  as  to  render  it  contraband  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  It  likewise  ordered  the 
money  arising  from  these  duties  to  be  paid  in 
specie  into  the  British  exchequer ;  as  if  the  best 
mode  of  curing  an  emaciated  body,  was  to  drain 
it  of  its  remaining  juices.  Regulations,  it  is  true, 
of  a  protecting  nature,  were  passed  in  behalf  of 
these  colonies,  such  as  bounties  on  the  importation 
of  hemp,  and  encouragements  for  the  growth  of 
fisheries ;  but  the  effect  of  bounties  and  encourage* 
ments  operated  at  best  remotely;  whereas  the 
cramping  of  their  trade,  and  the  restriction  of 
their  paper-money,  were  felt  with  instantaneous 
severity.  Muoh  as  these  restraints  impoverished 
America,  they  were  still  more  injurious  to  our- 
selves. Our  American  colonies  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  from  us  (exclusively  of  foreign 
goods  that  came  to  them. through  our  hands)  the 
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produce  of  our  manufactories  to  the  amount  of  char 
several  millions.  Every  individual  concerned  in  *  ^*  > 
the  production  and  sale  of  these  articles,  from  the  1744. 
sowing  of  their  seeds  in  the  fields  of  Britain,  to  the 
landing  them  on  the  shores  of  North  America,  ex- 
perienced, during  the  stoppage  of  trade,  all  the 
evils  of  idleness  and  bankruptcy.  It  was  obvious 
also>  that  even  if  any  scanty  gains  were  to  accrue 
from  the  sufferings  of  America,  our  own  revenue, 
dependent  as  it  is  upon  the  state  of  merchandize, 
must  ultimately  suffer  from  a  state  of  commercial 
distress.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  an  idea  of  co- 
lonial1 taxation  so  different  from  Mr.  Grenville's, 
that  when  urged  to  make  America  contribute,  by 
taxes,  to  alleviate  the  burthens  of  Britain,  he 
smiled  at  the  proposal,  and  said,. — '  I  will  leave  that 
for  some  of  my  successors,  who  have  more  courage 
than  I  have,  and  are  less  a  friend  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  during 
my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude,  (nay, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregu- 
larities in  their  trade  with  Europe)  ;  for,  by  en- 
couraging them  to  an  extensive  growing  foreign 
commerce,  if  they  gain  ^500,000, 1  am  convinc- 
ed that,  in  two  years  afterwards,  full  ^250,000  of 
their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's  exchequer,  by 
the  labour  and  produce  of  this  kingdom  ;  as  im- 
mense quantities  of  every  kind  of  our  manufactures 
go  thither*  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign 
American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be  want- 
ed. This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  both  to 
their  own  constitution  and  to  ours/ 

The  murmurs  excited  by  embarrassment  and 
loss  of  trade  in  America  were  loud  and  general. 
The  obstruction  of  its  paper  credit  produced  ad- 
ditional dissatisfaction ;  but  the  bill  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  proposing,  that,  '  towards  further  defraying 
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chap,  the  expence  of  protecting  a/hi  securing  the  colonies, 
v*      it  may  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  Bum 


1764.    on  the  colonies,'  converted  the  alienation  of  the 
Americans  into  positive  resistance.    A  distinction 
had  always  obtained  between  those  customs  that 
were  levied  upon  certain  specified  articles,  the 
produce  of  one  colony  when  exported  to  another, 
and  taxes,  strictly  so  called,  which  not  being  it* 
the  least  intended  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  buC 
solely  with  a  view  of  bringing  money  into  the  Bri* 
tish  treasury,  involved  in  their  nature  a  contro- 
vertible claim.    To  impose  any  duties  of  this-latter 
kind,    the  colonists  said,  belonged  not  to  Bri- 
tish authority.    They  were  subjects  of  the  same 
king,  obedient  to  the  same  empire,  but  not  amen-' 
able  to  the  taxation  of  a  British  parliament*  which* 
representing  only  Britain  itself,  could  not  legislate 
for  the  colonies,  without  a  mixture  of  colonial 
members*    It  must  be  noticed,  that  the  first  men^ 
tion  of  the  stamp  act,  in  1764*  did  not  proceed  as- 
a  bill,  but  as  a  resolution  upon  which  a  bill  was  to 
be  afterwards  founded.     By  this  delay,  it  was 
meant  that  the  Americans*  if  they  disliked  the 
proposal,  should  have  time  to  offer  a  compensation^ 
of  some  other  supply,  which  should  be  more  agree- 
able to  themselves  and  equally  profitable  to  go- 
vernment.    But  the  manner  in  which  the  simple 
proposal  was  received,  proved  that  America  never 
could  be  brought  to  bear  it :  the  colonists  did  not 
attack  it  merely  as  an  impolitic  or  severe  imposi- 
tion, but  as  a  direct  violation  of  their  rights  as 
members  of  the  British  empire.     The  first  and 
most  active  scene  of  discontent  upon  this,  occasion, 
was  the  northern  division  of  British  America,  New 
England :  that  country,  less  productive  than  the 
southern  provinces,  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  ge- 
neration, whose  necessities  drove  them  to  traffic, 
and  whose  genius  and  abilities,  was  xeftdered  keen 
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and  enterprising  by  their  mercantile  habits  of  life.  chap. 
They  were,  besides,  more  peculiarly  the  descendants  i      '  ? 
of  those  reformed  protestants,  who,  in  perilous  and    1764. 
persecuting  times,  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
native  country,  to  find  civil  aad  religious  liberty 
among  the  deserts  of  the  New  World ;  inheriting 
from  their  forefathers  a  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  a 
tinge  of  republican  manners.  They  possessed,  along 
with  the  hardy  spirit  to  which  their  ancestors  had 
been  indebted  for  their  settlements,  a  mixture  of 
religious  zeal,  which  sublimated  and  gave  strength 
|p  their  political  principles.     The   middle    and 
southern  states*  of  more  pliant  and  flexible  charac- 
ters, easily  received  from  their  northern  neighbours 
the  contagion  of  resistance,  in  a  case  which  appeals 
3d  so  severely  to  their  dearest  interests*    It  was 
Jfcom  the  northern  division  of  North  America  that 
tjie  great  spirit  of  opposition  proceeded  against  the 
claim  of  British  taxation.    To  New- York  America 
•tpas  indebted  for  Dr.  Franklin.    The  states  having 
nesolved  to.  petition  every  branch  of  the  British 
legislature  against  the  imposition  of  duties  by 
stamp,  this  powerful  patriot  was  chosen  as  prin- 
cipal agent,  in  the  business*      The  speech  made 
jfrom  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  Jan.  1^ 
made  evident  allusion  to  the  effects  known  to  be    X7*5' 
produced  on  the  public  mind  in  America  by  the 
recent  measures  of  administration ;  yet  so  far  from 
recommending  any  healing  or  palliative  means  of 
appeasing  the  colonists,  it  exhorted  parliament  to 

Sromote  the  legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain* 
but  before  a  new  blow  could  be  struck  at  the  co- 
lonies, another  was  levelled  at  the  ministry.  The 
original  question  concerning  general  warrants,  in 
cases  of  libels,  was  renewed.  This  second  attempt, 
however,  proved  as  abortive  as  the  first.  After  a 
long  and  violent  debate,  the  question  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  forty  votes.    Another  motion  of  J"-  ** 
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a  popular  nature,  for  restraining  the  practice  of  fil- 
ing informations,  ex  officio,  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, was  also  negatived. 

Very  early  in  this  session,  by  an  order  of  the 
lower  house,  the  ldrd-chancellor  introduced  a  bill 
for  preventing  illicit  trade  on  the  coast  of  the  isle  of 
Mann.  It  was  resolved  to  subject  this  island,  which 
was  under  the  crown,  but  not  under  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  revenue-laws  of  the  superior 
country.  This  small  territory  had  continued  for 
near  400  years,  vested  by  parliamentary  charter, 
in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Atholl,  to  which  it 
had  descended  by  alliance  with  the  house  of  Derby. 
The  family  of  Atholl,  with  proper  submission,  pe^ 
titioned  his  majesty  and  the  British  parliaments,  to 
grant  them  a  proper  compensation  for  the  sacrifice, 
which  was  about  to  be  made,  of  their  ancient  and 
princely  patrimony.  £l6fiQO  was  voted  as  a  full 
compensation  for  the  jurisdictions,  interests,  dnd  de^ 
pendencies,  of  the  island,  now  vested  in  the  crown, 
reserving  to  the  proprietors  their  right  in  the  soil, 
as  lords  of  the  manor,  along  with  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage. 

The  opportunity  which  Mr.  Grenville  afforded 
the  Americans,  of  commuting  the  stamp-tax  fot 
another  that  should  be  equivalent  in  produce, 
though  meant  as  a  conciliatory  measure,  was  not 
regarded  as  such  by  the  colonies.  Not  one  of  the 
states  authorized  its  agent  to  agree  to  the  tax,  or 
to  offer  any  compensation.  The  vote  of  parlia- 
ment, which  expressed  the  propriety  of  imposing 
this  duty,  had  gone  smoothly  through  the  house  £ 
but  the  final  laying  on  of  the  tax  was  attended  in 
the  lower  house  with  some  very  interesting  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Pitt  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  thi 
session,  confined  with  the  gout ;  but  the  injustice 
and  impolicy  of  the  tax  were  strongly  exposed  by 
two  able  and  independent  members,  General  Con- 
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way  and  Colonel  Barr6.  Opposition,  though  weak  chap, 
In.  numbers,  was  strong  in  argumentative  eloquence. 
In  answer  to  the  claim  of  ministers  to  tax  America, 
the  advocates  of  colonial  rights  denied  the  power 
of  an  English  legislature  to  deprive  any  subject, 
under  the  British  constitution,  of  his  property, 
without  his  consent,  given  by  virtual  or  real  resig- 
nation* With  regard  to  the  minister's  plea,  of 
America  having  cost  the  mother-country  prodigious 
loss  of  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve  her,  it  was 
proved,  that,  in  the  interwoven  interests  of  the  two 
countries,  reciprocal,  but,  to  Britain,  perhaps  su- 
perior, advantages  were  to  be  found  arising  from 
the  connection.  As  a  clear  demonstration  that  the 
government  of  this  country  had  never  had  cause  to 
complain  of  America's  being  backward  to  hep 
own  defence,  it  was  shewn,  from  records,  that 
££1,072,000  Jiad  been  from  time  to  time  bestowed 
upon  the  colonial  assemblies,  as  rewards  for  their 
defensive  exertions  against  the  common  enemy  ^ 
qnd  in  return  for  losses  America  ha4  suffered  in 
maintaining  her  connection  with  the  mQthejvcoun- 
try.  In  reply  to  an  observation  of  ministry,  that 
the  Americans,  though  children  planted  by  our 
care,  and  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  had  yet 
shewn  themselves  unworthy  of  protection  by  their 
ingratitude.  Colonel  Barrd,  with  great  animation, 
exclaimed,—'  they  planted  by  your  care!  No, 
your  oppression  planted  them  in  America :  they 
Bed  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  de- 
sert, when  they  were  exposed  to  all  hardships  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable ;  and  yet,  impelled 
by  a  love  of  liberty,  they  met  these  hardships  with 
pleasure,  compared  to  those  they  suffered  in  their 
own  country  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should 
have  been  their  friends.  They  nourished  by  your 
indulgence !  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them. 
As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care 
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chap,  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  over  theta, 
[J?L,  the  deputies  of  deputies,  who  presided  over  trf- 
t76st  bunals  abroad,  instead  of  standing  at  the  bar  at 
justice  at  home ;  men,  whose  behaviour  on  many 
occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of 
liberty  to  recoil  within  them*  They  protected  by 
your  arms!  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  ift 
your  defence — have  exerted  their  valour  amidst 
their  constant  and  laborious  industry.  I  have  been 
conversant  with  the  Americans,  and  I  know  them 
to  be  loyal  indeed ;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they 
be  violated ;  and  let  my  prediction  of  this  day  be 
remembered,  that  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which 
actuated  that  people  at  first,  will  accompany  then* 
still :  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself 
farther.9  The  famous  stamp-act  passed  by  a  large 
majority,  the  house  refusing,  even  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Grenville,  to  hear  the  colonial 
agents  by  counsel  at  the  bar. 

Early  m  the  month  of  April,  his  majesty  was  af- 
flicted by  an  alarming  disorder.  At  the  first  audi* 
ence  with  which  he  honoured  Ins  minister  after  his 
recovery,  he  took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  con. 
taining  a  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  re* 
questing  power  to  nominate  a  regent,  with  a  coun- 
cil, in  case  of  his  death's  occurring  before  his  suc- 
cessor should  attain  eighteen  years  of  age.  This 
paper  his  majesty  left  with  the  mimster,  having  pre- 
viously fixed  the  day  for  going  to  the  house.  As 
this  was  the  first  notice  administration  had  received 
of  this  design,  they  were  thrown  into  considerable 
surprise.  The  speech  was  written,  and  the  mea- 
sure was  formed,  without  their  participation,  or  even 
their  knowledge.  They  were  not,  therefore,  very 
ardent  in  their  support  of  it.  A  bill,  however,  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  in  conformity  witfr 
tfje  contents  of  the  speech, — *  to  vest  in  the  king  the 
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power  of  appointing,  by  instruments  in  writing, 
under  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen,  or  any 
other  person  in  the  royal  family,  usually  residing  T^ 
in  Great  Britain,  to  the  office  of  regency/  A 
doubt  arising  on  the  question,— r*  who  are  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  ?'  it  was  explained  as  com- 
prehending the  descendants  of  George  II ;  and  this 
explanation  was  declared  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
Lord  Halifax,  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  royal 
construction.  According  to  this  interpretation,  no 
one  could  be  named  regent  except  the  queen,  or 
some  one  sprung  from  George  II ;  her  royal  high* 
ness  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales  was  therefore 
not  included.  This  omission  was  regarded  by  the 
house  of  commons  as  an  indignity  to  her  royal 
{lighness  j  and  a  motion  was  made  by  a  relation  of 
Lord  Bute,  that  her  name  should  be  inserted  next 
after  the  queen's.  In  this  amended  state,  the  bill 
being  remitted  to  the  peers,  passed  into  a  law.  The 
ministry  had  never  been  popular,  and  by  this  late 
neglect,  they  were  commonly  supposed  to  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  crown,  having  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  relentless  displeasure  of  Leicester- 
house.  It  filled  the  measure  of  offence,  already 
deeply  afforded,  by  their  having  remonstrated  with 
the  sovereign  on  his  bestowing  several  places  of 
trust  and  dignity,  without  their  approbation.  His 
majesty,  in  concurrence  with  the  earl  of  Bute, 
formed  the  resolution  of  dismissing  them, 
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ifegociatwn  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  Mr.  Pitt  Jor  form* 
ing  a  new  ministry. . . .  The  king  submits  for  the  present,  but 
commences  another  treaty  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple 
....  Formation  of  a  new  ministry  under  the  auspices  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  consisting  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham,  and  other  statesmen  of  whig  principles. . . .  Clamour  of. 
the  colonies  against  the  stamp-act. . . .  Disturbances  of  Boston 
....  Formation  of  a  congress  from  several  states  in  America 
....  Resolution  of  the  colonists  to  abstain  from  all  articles  of 
British  manufacture. . . .  Character  of  the  Rockingham  mini* 
stry. . . .  Baneful  tendency  of  . ..  Meeting  of  parliament. . . . 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech. . .  sMr.  Grenville's  answer. . . .  Mr.  Pitt's 
reply. . . .  The  declaration-act  passed. . . .  Opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp-act. . . .  Reception  of  the  stamp-act  in 
America. . , .  Defects  and  disagreement  of  the  Rockingliarn 
ministry. . . .  Repeal  of  the  cyder-tax. . . .  Restriction  of  gen- 
eral warrants. . . .  Pfan  of  the  ministry  for  governing  Canada 
....  Mr.  Pitt  applied  to  for  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 
. .  „ .  Formation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry. . . .  Mr.  Pitt  accepts 
pf  a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Chatham- . . .  Affairs  in 
India.. . . .  Lord  CGne  arrives  in  India  with  full  powers. . . . 
Appointment  of  the  select  committee. . . .  Lord  Clive  concludes 
mild  and  merciful  terms  with  SvjaJi  Doulah,'  and  restores 
him  to  a  share  of  his  power. . . .  Revenue  arising  to  the  com- 
pany from  this  treaty. . . .  Lard  Clive  restrains  the  corrup- 
tions existing  in  East-India  transactions. . . .  Mutiny  of  the 
Officers  in  the  company's  service. . . .  Dividends  claimed  by  the 
proprietors  of  East-India  stock. . . .  Scarcity  of  corn  felt  in 
England. . . .  Proclamation  against  forestalling  and  monopoly 
Marriage  of  the  princess  Matilda  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. . . .  Meeting  of  parliament  in  November  1 766. . . . 
Uiakness  of  the  ministry. . . .  Baffled  in  the  question  of  the 
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landrtax. .  • .  Committee  appointed  by  parliament  to  import 

the  affairs  of  the  East-India  company A  bill  passed  for 

establishing  an  agreement  between  government  and  that  com- 
pony. »  Terms  of  the  agreement. . . .  Regulation  of  the  com* 
pony's  dividends  by  parliament. . . .  Act  of  parliament  fin- 
imposing  on  America  certain  duties  payable  on  glass,  paper, 
pasteboard,  tea,  Ufc. . . .  Aversion  of  the  colonies  to  these 
duties  expressed  in  Boston,  October  IJ&J. .  . .  Resolutions  of 
American  societies  formed  for  discouraging  British  imports 
• . . .  Message  of  the  king  to  Lord  Chatham. . . .  His  lord' 
ship's  answer. . . .  Offers  made  to  Lord  Rockingham. . . .  His 
lordship  consults  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Grenville. . . .  The 
negociation  is  broken  off  by  their  difference  of  opinion  respect' 
ing  America. . . .  Death  of  Charles  Townsend. . . .  Lord  North 
succeeds  Townsend  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

MR.  Pitt  having  -declared  in  parliament,  on   chap. 
the  subject  of  his  political  intentions,  that  he      VL 
would  live  and  die  with  his  brother-in-law  Lord    ,7¥6i~ 
Temple,  it  became  necessary  for  the  projectors  of 
anew  ministry,  their  views  being  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Pitt,  to  make  application  to  his  lordship,  as  the 
most    essential   step    for   obtaining  their  object, 
Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  sent  for  Lord  Temple  from  Stowe, 
informed  him  of  the  king's  wishes  for  a  change, 
and  required  to  know  from  him  the  conditions  upon 
which  his  party  were  willing  to  come  in.     His 
lordship,   in  answer,  stated   his  proposals; — the 
making  certain  foreign  alliances  j   the  restoration 
of  officers  whom  the  opposition  considered  as  un- 
justly dismissed  ;  a  repeal  of  the  excise  on  cyder ; 
and  a  full  condemnation  of  general  warrants.     His 
royal  highness  assenting  to  these,  proposed  adding, 
in  compliance  with  the  king's  desire,  that  Lord 
Northumberland  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury.     Lord  Temple  replied,  that  he 
would  never  come  in  under  Lord  Bute's  lieutenant, 
Vol  L  '  I 
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chap.  (Northumberland  was  at  this  time  lord-lieutenant 
VL  of  Ireland).  The  duke,  however,  had  still  hopes 
*  765.  °f  success.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  he 
waited  on  Mr.  Pitt  at  Hayes.  Mr.  Pitt  assured  his 
royal  highness  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Sc. 
James's,  if  he  could  carry  the  constitution  along 
-  with  him.  Next  day  his  royal  highness  sent  Lord 
Frederic  Cavendish  to  Mr.  Pitt,  offering  to  relin- 
quish the  proposed  elevation  of  Lord  Northumber- 
land, provided  another  situation  could  be  found 
for  him.  Mr.  Pitt  repeated  his  former  emphatic 
declaration.  The  treasury  was  then  offered  to  Lord 
Lyttleton,  who  desired  to  consult  Lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  At  this  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  offended,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  continue 
his  present  servants.  At  the  same  period  Lord 
Temple,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Grenviile,  were  re- 
conciled :  their  reconciliation  was  declared  to  be 
only  a  renewal  of  their  family  friendship ;  but  it 
had  a  great  and  mutual  effect  upon  their  subse- 
quent politics. 

Had  this  negociation  with  Mr.  Pitt's  party  been 
successful,  the  Grenviile  administration  must  have 
fallen  immediately :  proving  abortive,  it  gave  the 
latter  a  temporary  triumph.  In  the  present  state 
of  strange  and  unexempled  hostility  between  the 
monarch  and  his  servants,1  these  ministers,  as  if 

1  In  one  of  the  conferences  that  cause  you  had  been  a  slave.'  On 
took  place  between  the  duke  of  Bed-  another  occasion,  the  same  writer 
ford  and  his  majesty,  the  duke  made  says, — *  The  ministry  having  endca- 
ufe  of  very  unbecoming  language  vourcd  to  exclude  the  dowager  out 
to  his  sovereign.  Having  formed  of  the  regency  bill,  the  earl  of  Bute 
expectations  of  cherishing  a  whole  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon 
band  of  his  partizans  under  the  this  the  duke  of  Bedford  demanded 
wings  of  his  patronage,  he  tried  to  an  audience  of  the  *— ,  reproach- 
accomplish  this  object  by  thwart-  ed  him,  in  plain  terms,  with  dupli- 
ing  his  royal  master.  *  After  two  city,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery, 
years  of  submission,'  says  Junins,  in  and  hypocrisy ;  repeatedly  gave  him 
his  letter  to  this  personage,  *  you  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  strong  con- 
thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  vulsions.'— JimiiuV  Letters ,  the  aar- 
sufficient  to  controul,  and  that  it  ibort  own  edition,  frimttd  by  W*d~ 
was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  be-  fall. 
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to  punish  his  majesty  for  an  attempt  to  introduce  ch 
their  opponents,  made  a  tender  or  certain  condi- ,  vj 
dons,  without  which  they  refused  to  remain  in  of-  1?$5, 
fice.  These  were,  1",  that  Lord  Bute  should  not 
interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment; 2*9  that  Mr.  Stuart  M'Kenzie,  Lord 
Bute's  brother,  should  be  dismissed  from  the  of** 
fice  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  for  Scotland ;  3d, 
that  Lord  Holland  should  be  deprived  of  the  pay- 
mastership  of  the  forces,  which  should  be  bestow* 
ed  on  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  4*, 
that  the  marquis  of  Granby  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army ;  and  5*,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  should  be  left  to  the  discretionary 
arrangement  of  the  ministry.  The  obtaining  of 
these  demands  did  not  restore  harmony  in  the  ca- 
binet. His  majesty  chose  to  yield,  but  felt  the 
first  of  the  proposals  as  a  personal  insult.  The 
dismission  of  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Northum- 
berland was  likewise  unpleasant  to  the  royal  in- 
clination, and,  when  considered  as  an  act  of  the 
Cfrenville  ministry,  was  a  foolish  sacrifice  to  their 
own  interests.  Lord  Bute  and  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland having  both  failed  in  their  negociations,  the 
king  himself  undertook  a  third  treaty  with  Mr. 
Pitt.  By  desire  Mr.  Pitt  waited  upon  his  majesty 
at  the  queen's  house  (on  the  25  of  June  1765) 
along  with  Lord  Temple,  when  the  following  con- 
ditions were  proposed  to  the  brothers. — Mr.  Stuart 
M'Kenzie  to  be  restored  ;  Lord  Northumberland 
to  be  lord-chamberlain  ;  the  king's  friends  to  conr 
tinue  in  their  present  situations.  Upon  the  two 
first  conditions  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  obstinate ;  of  the 
last  he  required  an  explanation  :  but  Lord  Tem- 
ple declared  against  the  whole.  This  third  nego- 
tiation having  failed,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was 
again  applied  to ;  and  as  his  majesty  was  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  to  part  with  the  present  mi* 
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chap,  nistry,  his  royal  highness  had  full  power  to  select 
VL      what  persons  he  chose  as  their  successors.    The 


duke  of  Newcastle,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  their  friends,  thought  it  their  duty  to  accept 
of  his  royal  highnesses  invitation.  The  duke  of 
Grafton  and  General  Conway  were  made  secre- 
taries of  state,  the  management  of  the  house  of 
commons  being  intrusted  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Dow? 
deswell  was  named  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  the  earl  of  Hertford  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
As  the  leading  members  of  this  cabinet  were  avow- 
edly men  of  whig  principles,  the  tide  of  popular 
favour  was  expected  to  flow  in  upon  them.  One 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  bestdw  a  peerage  upon  the 
lord-chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas,  a  strenuous 
friend  of  Eberty,  who,  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  nation,  received  that  dignity  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Camden.  Unfortunately  for  the  new  minis- 
try, the  illustrious  character  to  whom  they  owed 
their  nomination  continued  but  for  a  short  time 
to  aid  them  with  his  influence  and  advice.  In  less 
than  four  months  after  their  appointment  the  duke 
October  3i.  of  Cumberland  was  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death. 

-  The  country  deplored  his  loss  as  a  general  misfor- 
tune ;  for-in  politics  his  royal  highness  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  those  pure  principles  upon  which  his 
family  had  ascended  the  throne.  His  patriotism 
was  sincere.  In  military  feme  he  was  one  of  those 
commanders  to  whose  abilities  fortune  seemed  not 
to  have  done*  justice,  having  seldom  favoured  him 

*  with  victory ;  yet,  among  judges  of  military  merit, 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  his  talents  having  been 
conspicuous  in  many  instances,  where  he  had  to 
combat  with  superior  numbers,  and  to  save  him- 
self in  disastrous  circumstances. 

The  year  which  had  produced  a  change  of 
administration  at  home  was  replete  with  unpro- 
mising events  in  America*     'Hie  general  prin- 
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ciple  of  arbitrary  taxation  was  odious  in  Ame- 
rica :  the  stamp  act  was  declared  grievous,  for  a 

number  of  secondary,  but  still  serious,  consider-  Xf$5t 
ations.  The  ihoney  collected  by  this  tax  was  to 
be  paid  in  solid  specie,  which  had  already  be- 
come exceedingly  scarce.  It  was  asserted,  that 
the  expence  of  sending  stamps  by  post  would,  in 
many  instances,  exceed  the  value  of  the  stamps 
themselves,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  where  the 
inhabitants  would  be  obliged  to  travel  for  them 
themselves,  their  expences  would  amount  to  seve- 
ral pounds,  in  order  to  contribute  a  sixpence  to 
government.  The  news  of  the  act  having  passed 
was  first  communicated  to  the  colony  of  New  Eng- 
land, where,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
.  spirit  of  resistarice  was  boldest;  The  ships  in  the 
harbour  of  Boston  hung  out  their  colours  half* 
mast  high,  in  token  of  the  deepest  mourning ;  the 
bells  rang  muffled ;  the  act  itself  was  printed  with 
a  death's  head  affixed  to  it,  and  hawked  about  the 
streets  by  the  name  of  *  Folly  of  England  and  ruin 
of  America/  Essays,  and  other  popular  writings, 
issued  abundantly  from  the  American  press,  full 
of  ungoverned  licentiousness,  and  repeating,  in 
harsher  terms,  the  political  doctrines  which'  had 
been  already  divulged  on  the  British  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  These  proceedings  were  followed  by 
others,  which  might  jiaturally  be  expected  t<r 
come  in  their  train.  When  the  act  itself,  as  print- 
ed at  the  king's  printing  house,  reached  the  colo- 
nies, the  populace  were  so  incensed,  that  they 
burnt  it  publicly,  along  with  the  effigies  of  those 
who  were  imagined  to  be  its  supporters.  The  car- 
goes of  such  vessels  as  had  been  the  bearers  of 
those  detested  stamps  were  treated  by  the  multi* 
tude  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  captains  oblig- 
ed to  save  their  persons  by  taking  refuge  on-board 
the  king's  ships.    Every  species  of  outrage  became 
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chap,   common  among  the  populace  to  individuals  remote-' 
VL     ly  or  immediately  concerned  in  the  attempted  exe- 

,765.  cution  of  the  tax.  By  degrees  the  better  sort  of 
people  mixed  in  the  same  tumults :  even  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  though  they  disavowed  these 
riotous  proceedings,  would  give  their  governors 
neither  advice  nor  assistance  in  repelling  the  rising 
spirit  of  faction,  or  in  protecting  those  who  were 
exposed  to  its  violence.  In  the  assembly  of  Virgi- 
nia, Patrick  Henry,  a  leading  and  eloquent  speak- 
er, pronounced  an  unqualified  condemnation  oa 
the  government  of  this  country.  Pointing  out  the 
possible  effects  of  tyrannizing  over  America,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Caesar  had  his  Brutus ;  Charles  I  his- 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  George  III  /     The 

court  party  smothered  his  speech  by  a  cry  of  trea- 
son, treason  ;  but  he  resumed  his  declamation,  af- 
ter some  interruption,  and  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  the  already  inflamed  minds  of 
his  audience.  Assemblies  of  the  freeholders  and 
respectable  inhabitants  were  now  held  over  the 
greater  part  of  British  America,  who  directed  their 
representatives  to  persist  in  opposing  the  stamp  act. 
These  meetings  were  sanctioned,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  larger  assemblies.  Considering,  at  the  same 
time,  unanimity  essential,  in  deciding  upon  mea- 
sures for  preventing  an  encroachment  on  the  com- 
mon rights  of  all  the  colonists,  they  established  cor- 
.  responding  committees,  and  appointed  deputies  from 
these  committees  to  meet  in  a  general  congress  at 
New  York.  The  delegates,  when  they  assembled,, 
had  little  mote  to  do  than  to  put  their  signature  to 
a  common  declaration  of  their  rights  and  griev- 
ances. Nine  of  the  colonies  were  represented  in 
this  congress.  The  four  which  sent  no  represent- 
atives were,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  Georgia.  The  inhabitants  of  these,  in- 
stead of  sending  a  deputy  to  New  York,  contented 
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themselves  with  drawing  up  a  declaration,  profess-  chap. 
ing  their  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  and  their ,  Vu 
subordination  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  but  X7s#. 
appealing  to  their  charters  as  colonists  for  the  proof 
of  their  being  entitled  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
legislature  in  all  cases  of  internal  taxes  and  police. 
The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  promised  its  con- 
currence in  any  petition  which  should  be  agreed  « 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  other  colonies. 
4  Through  the  meeting  of  so  many  deputies/  (says 
an  historian  of  these  events  *)  *  a  communication 
was  opened,  and  a  correspondence  established,  be- 
tween the  leading  men  of  all  the  colonies  $  and  a 
foundation  was  thus  laid  for  uniting  their  common 
efforts,  whenever  future  circumstances,  and  the  at- 
tempt of  a  future  administration,  should  render  it 
necessary.  One  effect  of  the  mutual  understand- 
ing which  took  place  among  these  leading  men 
was,  indeed,  discoverable ;  for,  as  soon  as  they 
returned  to  their  respective  homes,  associations 
were  set  on  foot,  in  all  the  colonies,  against  the 
importation  of  British  manufactures ;  such  import- 
ation to  cease  after  the  1st  of  January  following,  un-  - 
til  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed ;  a  measure 
which  was  probably  concerted  before  they  left  New 
York/ 

By  the  1"  of  November,  the  time  appointed  for 
the  act  to  take  place,  scarcely  a  sheet  of  stamp  pa- 
per was  to  be  found  throughout  the  several  coIcm  . 
nies  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  the  two  Ca- 
rolinas,  so  that  all  business,  which  could  not  be 
legally  conducted  without  stamps,  was  necessarily 
suspended.  Newspapers  alone  were  printed  and 
sold  unstamped,  in  defiance  of  the  act.  The  courts 
of  justice  were  closed,  and  the  ports  were  shut  up, 

1  Stcdmia,  vol  i,  p.  4** 
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Even  in  those  few  places  where  stamps  could  have 

been  procured,  people  submitted  to  be  proclaimed 

^6jT  in  church  rather  than  sue  out  licences  for  private 
marriages.  In  the  meantime,  the  colonists  took 
every  means  of  freeing  themseltes  from  that  slight 
dependence  on  the  mother  country  which  their 
wants  created.  A  society  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  London,  was 
instituted  at  New  York,  and  markets  were  opened 
for  the  sale  of  home-made  goods*  Economy  be- 
ing thus  united  with  patriotism,  a  spirit  of  frugal 
industry  was  infused  into  the  American  character,, 
in  the  place  of  their  former  luxury  and  profusion* 
It  seemed  impossible  to  go  greater  lengths  toward* 
breaking  off  commercial  connection  with  the  mo* 
ther  country,  when  a  resolution  was  proposed,  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  tobacco  frbm  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  to  Great  Britain;  a  measure  which, 
it  was  obvious,  must  prove  a  serious  blow  to  our 
trade,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  that 
trade,  to  our  revenue  also. 

The  interests  of  commerce  could  not  fail  to  be 
materially  injured,  by  the  derangement  of  com- 
merce, which  the  state  of  America  occasioned* 
Manufactures  were  at  a  stand;  provisions  dear; 
and  bankruptcy  very  general.  The  attention  of 
the  nation  was  accordingly  turned,  with  anxious 
expectation,  to  the  measures  in  contemplation  by 
a  mild  and  conciliating  ministry.  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  beloved  for  his  personal  virtues,  was 
supposed  to  possess*  although  not  genius  of  the 
most  elevated  order,  yet  a  sufficient  share  of  plain 
upright  judgment  to  unravel  the  perplexed  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  the  nation  on  becoming 
minister.  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  respected  for 
superior  worth  and  talents ;  and  General  Conway 
had  already  given  proofs  of  ability  and  public  spi- 
rit.    But  a  crisis  of  danger  like  the  present  de- 
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lftanded  no  common  wisdom  to  its  encounter.     To  chap* 
appease  America,  without  compromising  the  dig-      VL 
nity  of  Britain ;  to  subdue  the  mutinous  spirit  that 
was  gone  abroad  through  the  colonies,  without  im- 
posing measures  which  it  would  require  dragoon* 
ing  to  enforce ;  to  retract  from  an  imprudent  tax, 
without  appearance  of  timidity,  and  yet  to  assert 
our  supremacy  over  America,  as  a  part  of  the  co- 
lonial empire  ;  was  a  political  problem  so  very  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  that,  even  now,  when  the  dispute 
is  over,  and  when  past  events  may  be  supposed  to 
Have  taught  us  what  ought  to  have  been  dane9  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  practicable  line  of 
conduct  which,  if  it  had  been  pursued,  would  have 
certainly  led  to  the  safe  submission  of  our  colonies. 
To  persist,  as  Mr.  Grenville  had  proposed,  and 
still  continued  to  propose,  in  the  strong-handed 
compulsion  of  the  colonists,  was  evidently  the  ex* 
treme  of  violence.     The  doctrine  propounded  by 
that  unfortunate  minister,  of  our  right  to  tax  the 
Americans  without  their  consent,  led  to  inductions 
so  hostile  to  human  freedom,  that  we  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  a  frea*born  race  for  rejecting  it 
with  vehemence.   The  question  of  right,  like  many 
others  in  politics,  might  have  better  been  buried 
in  discreet  silence,  but,  if  once  started,  ought  not 
to  have  been  peremptorily  decided  in  favour  of 
oppression.     If,  on  the  past  possibility  of  retain- 
ing the  mighty  empire  which  fell  from  us  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Grenville's  pitiful  stamp  act, 
an  opinion  may  be  given,  without  presumption, 
there  seems  to  have  been  one  practicable  chance 
of  settling  the  dispute,  to  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries,  had  the  firm  and  just 
counsels  of  Mr.  Pitt  been  adopted.     Without  an- 
ticipating on  the  future  speeches  of  that  illustri- 
ous patriot  on  American  affairs,  it  may  be  notic- 
ed, that  his  advice  was  the  only  one  which  unit- 
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ed  justice  with  firmness.  His  intrepid  sense  of 
propriety  saw  no  danger  in  retracting  the  strong 
measures,  and  abjuring  the  very  principle  of  those 
strong  measures  which  occasioned  irritation  in  the 
colonies.  He  urged  parliament  to  abstain  from  tax* 
ation,  or  even  from  avowing  the  right  of  taxation, 
but  to  assert  our  legislative  supremacy  in  every 
other  shape.  Unhappily  the  plan  of  conciliation 
adopted  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,,  while  it 
partook  of  mildness  shared  also  of  indecision.  He 
proposed  to  retract  the  present  odious  imposition* 
but,  in  case  it  should  be  convenient  to  tax  Ameri- 
ca at  some  futurfe  period,  to  retain,  by  express  de- 
claration, the  right  and  principle  of  arbitrary  tax- 
ation.3  The  ex-minister  and  his  party,  anxious  to 
justify  their  past  conduct,  by  holding  out  the  same 
imperious  claims  to  the  colonies,  pleaded  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax,  along  with  an  unlimited  avow- 
al of  its  principle. 

3  '  The  principle  of  the  repeal,*  exceptionable  means.  Such  a  de- 
cays a  judicious  writer,  (Stcdman)  claration  would  hare  quieted  the 
•  and  the  policy  of  the  ministry  in  minds  of  the  colonists,  and  remov- 
proceeding  thus  hastily  upon  it, have  ed  all  future  apprehensions.  But 
been  much  questioned,and  not  with-  the  British  parliament  pursued  nei- 
out  a  strong  appearance  of  reason,  ther  of  these  courses.  It  is  true  they 
If  the  objections  of  the  colonial  as-  repealed  the  stamp  act,  but  they  at 
semblies  were  deemed  of  no  force  the  same  time  passed  the  declare- 
or  validity,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tory  act,  more  arbitrary  and  more 
British  parliament,  for  the  preserv-  alarming  than  the  other,  and  by 
ation  of  their  own  authority,  in-  this  preposterous  policy  kept  alive 
stead  of  repealing,  to  have  taken  the  jealousy  which  the  sump  act 
strong  measures  for  inforcing,  the  had  excited,  whilst  they  abandon- 
execution  of  the  stamp  act.  On  ed  all  the  benefits  which  it  was  de- 
the  other  hand,  if  these  objections  signed  to  produce.  The  inhabit* 
were  unanswerable  and  irresistible,  ants  of  the  colonies  had  resisted  the 
it  would  have  been  wise,'  it  would  execution  of  the  stamp  act,  because 
havebeenmagnanimous,and worthy  they  thought  it  unconstitutional : 
of  the  representatives  of  a  great  na- .  the  inexpediency  of  it  made  no 
tion,  not  only  to  have  repealed  the  part  of  their  legislative  complaints, 
stamp  act,  but*  by  an  open  declar-  They  denied  the  right  of  parlia- 
ation,  to  have  renounced,  for  ever,  ment  to  impose  taxes  upon  them, 
the  exercise  of  such  an  unconstitu-  but  they  never  pretended  that  the 
tional  authority,  and  at  the  same  taxes  imposed  by  the  stamp  act 
time  to  have  devised  'some  other  were  greater  than  they  were  able 
expedient  for  accomplishing  the  end  to  pay.* — H'utorj  of  the  American 
proposed  by  the  stamp  act,  by  less  «w,  W.  i,  /.  40. 
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6n  the  16th  of  December  1765  parliament  as-  chap. 
sembied,  for  a  serious  deliberation  on  American,  y1* 
affairs ;  and  business  was  opened,  as  usual,  with  a  X765. 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  recent  events 
in  America  were  noticed,  and  recommended  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  legislature.  It  appear- 
ed, from  the  tenour  of  the  address,  that  ministers 
were  not  prepared  to  come  forward  with  any  strong 
or  consistent  plan  of  measures.  This  indecisive 
tone  gave  room  for  the  severest  animadversions  on 
the  part  of  opposition.  When  the  house  met,  after  f7** 
the  holidays,  Mr.  Pitt  fell  with  the  utmost  severity 
upon  the  equivocal  nature  of  this  speech.  He  re- 
prehended every  capital  measure  of  administration : 
to  their  fair  characters  he  paid  a  due  compliment j 
*  but  confidence,'  he  said,  '  was  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom/  After  some  remarks 
of  less  importance,  upon  the  late  changes  and  their 
causes,  which  he  ascribed  to  that  secret  over-rul- 
ing influence  of  a  power  behind  the  throne,  great* 
er  than  the  throne  itself,  he  came  to  the  order  of 
the  day.  s  It  is  a  lone  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  attended  in  parliament.  When  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  in  this  house,  to  tax  America,  I 
was  ill  in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  have 
been  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation 
of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  I  would  have 
solicited  some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on 
this  floor,  to  have  borne  my  testimony  against  it* 
It  is  now  an  act  that  is  past,  I  would  speak  with 
decehcy  of  every  act  of  tjiis  house ;  but  I  must 
beg  the  indulgence  of  this  house  to  speak  of  it  with 
freedom.  I  hope  a  day  may  soon  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation  with  respect  to 
America.  A  subject  of  greater  importance  never 
engaged  the  attention  of  this  house,  that  subject 
only  excepted,  when,  near  a  century  ago,  it  was 
the  question,  whether  you  yourselves  were  to  be 
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chap,  bound  or  free  ?  In  the  meantime,  as  I  cannot  de- 

Vf 

'  ,  pend  upon  my  health,  I  will  beg  to  say  a  few  wordd 
1766.  at  present,  leaving  the  justice,  the  equity,  the  po- 
licy, the  expediency,  of  the  act  to  another  time. 
I  will  only  speak  to  one  point;  a  point  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  generally  understood  ;  I  mean  to 
the  right.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  this  kingdom  has 
no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom 
over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme,  in 
every  circumstance  of  government  and  legislation 
whatsoever.  They  are  the  subjects  of  this  king-* 
dom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to  all  the  na- 
tural rights  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  privileges 
of  Englishmen ;  equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and 
equally  participating  of  the  constitution  of  this  free 
country.  The  Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the 
bastards,  of  England.  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the 
governing  or  legislative  power.  The  taxes  are  a 
voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  In 
legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  are  alike 
concerned  ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and 
the  crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to  close  with 
the  form  of  a  law:  the  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  com- 
mons alone.  In  aficient  days,  the  crown,  the  ba- 
rons, and  the  clergy,  possessed  the  lands.  In  those 
days,  the  barons  and  the  clergy  gave  and  granted 
to  the  crown.  They  gave  and  granted  what  waaf 
their  own.  At  present,  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  other  circumstances  permitting,  the 
commons  are  become  the  proprietors  of  the  land. 
The  church,  God  bless  it,  has  but  a  pittance.  The 
property  of  the  lords,  compared  with  that  of  the 
commons,  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  j 
and  this  house  represents  those  commoners :  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  those  proprietors  vir- 
tually, represent  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  When, 
therefore,  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  gram 
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what  Is  our  own.  But  in  an  American  tax  what  chap. 
do  we  do.  We,  your  majesty's  commons  in  Great 
Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty, — what ; 
our  own  property?  No, — we  give  and  grant  to 
your  majesty  the  property  of  your  majesty's  com- 
mons of  America.    It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 

The  distinction  between  taxation  and  legislation 
is  essentially  necessary  to  liberty.  The  crown  and 
the  peers  are  equally  legislative  powers  with  the 
commons.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple  legisla* 
tion,  the  peers  have  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as 
yourselves ;  rights  which  they  will  claim,  which 
they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  principle  can  be 
supported  by  power.  There  is  an  idea  in  some, 
that  the  colonies  are  virtually  represented  in  the 
house.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an  American 
is  represented  here.  Is  he  represented  by  a  knight 
of  the  shire  in  any  county  in  this  kingdom  ?  Would 
to  God  that  respectable  representation  was  aug- 
mented to  a  greater  number.  Or  will  you  tell  him 
that  he  is  represented  by  any  representative  of  a 
borough :  of  a  borough  which,  perhaps,  its  own 
representatives  never  saw  ?  This  is  what  is  called 
the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  con* 
rinue  a  century.  If  it  does  not  drop  it  must  be 
amputated.  1  he  idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of 
America  in  this,  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man :  it  does  not 
deserve  a  serious  refutation. 

The  commons  of  America,  represented  in  their  January, 
several  assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  possession  of 
this  their  constitutional  right,  of  giving  and  grant- 
ing their  own  money.  They  would  have  been 
slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same, 
time,  this  kingdom,  as  the  supreme  governing  and 
legislative  power,  has  always  bound  the  colonies 
by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations  and  restrictions  in 
trade,  in  navigation,  in  manufactures  j  in  e/ery 
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thing  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of 
their  pockets  without  their  consent.  Here  I  would 
draw  the  line— Quam  ultra  citraque  nequit  consist 
tere  rectum.9 

The  only  speaker  who  attempted  to  answer  Mr. 
Pitt  was  Mr.  Grenville.  He  began  with  censuring 
the  ministry  for  neglecting  to  give  earlier  notice  of 
the  troubles  in  America.  He  said, — c  they  began 
in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January. 
Lately  they  were  only,  occurrences,  they  are  now 
grown  to  disturbances,  to  tumults,  and  riots.  I 
doubt  they  border  on  open  rebellion ;  and,  if  the 
doctrines  I  have  heard  this  day  be  confirmed,  I 
fear  they  will  lose  that  name  to  take  that  of  revo- 
lution. The  government  over  them  being  dissolv- 
ed, a  revolution  will  take  place  in  America.  I  can-* 
not  understand  the  difference  between  external  and 
internal  taxes.  They  are  the  same  in  effect,  and.  dif- 
fer only  in  name.  That  this  kingdom  has  the  so- 
vereign, the  supreme  legislative  power  over  Ame- 
rica is  granted.  It  cannot  be  denied ;  and  taxation 
is  a  part  of  that  sovereign  power.  It  is  one  branch 
of  the  legislation.  It  is,  it  has  been,  exercised  over 
those  who  are  not,  who  never  were,  represented* 
It  is  exercised  over  the  India  company,  the  mer-J 
chants  of  London,  the  proprietors  of  the  stocks, 
and  orer  many  great  manufacturing  towns.  It 
was  exercised  over  the  palatine  of  Chester,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  before  they  sent  any  repre* 
sentatives  to  parliament.  I  appeal,  for  proof,  to 
the  preambles  of  the  acts  which  gave  them  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
other  in  that  of  Charles  II.'  Mr.  Grenville  then 
quoted  the  acts,  and  desired  that  they  might  be 
read.  When  this  was  done,  he  continued :  '  when 
I  proposed  to  tax  America,  I  asked  the  house  if 
any  gentleman  would  object  to  the  right.  I  re- 
peatedly asked  it,  and  no  man  would  attempt  to 
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deny  it.  Protection  and  obedience  are  reciprocal,  char 
Great  Britain  protects  America :  America  is  bound  vr* 
to  yield  obedience.  If  not,  tell  me  when  the  Ame-  z76& 
ricans  were  emancipated?  When  they  want  the 
protection  of  this  kingdom  they  are  always  very 
ready  to  ask  it.  That  protection  has  been  always 
afforded  them  in  the  most  full  and  ample  manner. 
The  nation  has  run  herself  into  an  immense  debt 
to  give  them  their  protection  :  and  now  they  are 
called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  towards  the 
public  expence,  an  expence  arising  from  them- 
selves, they  renounce  your  authority,  insult  your 
officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  intQ 
open  rebellion.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nies owes  its  birth  to  the  factions  in  this  house. 
Gentlemen  are  careless  of  the  consequences  of  what 
they  say,  provided  it  answers  the  pui*poses  of  op- 
position. We  were  told  to  expect  disobedience. 
What  was  this  but  telling  the  Americans  to  stand 
out  against  the  law,  to  encourage  their  obstinacy 
with  the  expectation  of  support  from  hence.  Let 
us  only  hold  out  a  little,  they  would  say ;  our  friends 
will  soon  be  in  power.  Ungrateful  people  of  Ame- 
rica. Bounties  have  been  extended  to.them.  When 
I  had  the  honour  of  serving  the  crown,  while  you 
yourselves  were  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt,  you 
nave  given  bounties  on  their  lumber,  on  their  iron, 
their  hemp,  and  many  other  articles.  You  have 
relaxed,  in  their  favour,  the  act  of  navigation,  that 
palladium  of  the  British  commerce :  and  yet  I  have 
been  abused  in  all  the  public  papers,  as  an  enemy 
to  the  trade  of  America.*  Mr,  Grenville  here  en- 
tered  into  a  long  justification  of  his  measures  re* 
specting  America.  He  had  discouraged  (he  said) 
no  trade  but  what  was  illicit ;  and  he  desired  a 
West-India  merchant  (Mr.  Long)  well  known  in 
^  the  city,  and  a  gentleman  of  respectable  character, 
to  be  examined,  who  would  prove,  that  he  offered 
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to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  advancing  the 
trade  of  America.'    When  Mr.  Grenville  ceased, 
7;^T~  several  members  rose  to  speak ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  seem- 
ing to  rise,  the  house  was  so  clamorous  to  hear 
him,  that  the  speaker  was  obliged  to  call  to  order. 
After  obtaining  a  little  quiet,  he  said,  Mr.  Pitt  waff 
up ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  Mr.  Grenville.     Gen- 
tlemen, he  said,  had  been  charged  with  giving 
birth  to  sedition  in  America.     '  They  have  spoken 
their  sentiments  with  freedom  against  this  unhappy- 
stamp  act,  and  that  had  become  their  crime.  Sony 
am  I  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech  in  this  house 
imputed  as  a  crime ;  but  the  imputation  shall  not 
discourage  me.     It  is  a  liberty  I  mean  to  exercise. 
No  gentleman  ought  to  be  afraid  to  exercise  it.     It 
is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentleman  that  calumni- 
ates it  might  have  profited.     He  ought  to  have  de- 
sisted from  his  project.    The  gentleman  tells  us 
America  is  obstinate.     America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion.     I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feel-* 
ings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of 
all  the  rest.     I  come  not  here  armed  at  #11  points 
with  law  cases  and  acts  of  parliament,  with  the  sta* 
tute  book  doubled  down  in  dog's  ears,  to  defend  the 
cause  of  liberty.    If  I  had,  I  myself  would  have  cit- 
ed the  two  cases  of  Chester  and  Durham.    I  would 
have  cited  them  to  shew,  that,  even  under  former 
arbitrary  reigns,  parliaments  were  ashamed  of  tax- 
ing a  people  without  their  consent,  and  allowed 
them  representatives.    Why  did  the  gentleman  con- 
fine himself  to  Chester  and  Durham  ?  He  might 
have  taken  an  higher  example  in  Wales ;  Wales, 
that  never  was  taxed  by  parliament  till  it  was  in- 
corporated.    I  would  not  debate  a  particular  point 
of  law  with  the  gentleman.     I  know  his  abilities. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  his  diligent  researches.   But 
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for  the  defence  of  liberty,  upon  a  constitutional   chap. 
principle,  it  is  a  ground  on  which  I  stand  firm,  on  ^J^ 
which  I  dare  meet  any  man.  The  gentleman  tells  us    1766. 
of  many  who  are  taxed  and  are  not  represented ; — 
the  Inftia  company,  merchants,  stock-holders,  ma- 
nufacturers :  surely  many  of  these  are  represented 
in  other  capacities,  as  owners  of  land,  or  as  free- 
men of  boroughs.     It  is  a  misfortune,  that  more 
are  not  equally  represented*     But  they  are  all  in- 
habitants, and  as  such  are  they  not  virtually  repre- 
sented ?  They  have  connections  with  those  that 
elect,  and  they  have  influence  over  them.     The 

Sentleman  mentioned  the  stock-holders.  I  hope 
e  does  not  reckon  the  debts  of  the  nation  as  a 
part  of  the  nitional  estate.  The  gentleman  boasts 
of  his  bounties  to  America.  Are  not  these  boun- 
ties intended  finally  for  the  benefit  of  this  king- 
dom ?  If  they  are  not,  he  has  misapplied  the  na- 
tional treasures*  I  am  no  courtier  of  America :  I 
stand  up/  for  this  kingdom.  I  maintain  that  the 
parliament  has  a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain,  Ame- 
rica^ Our  legislative  power  over  the  colonies  is 
sovereign  and  supreme*  When  it  ceases  to  be  so- 
vereign apd  supreme  I  would  advise  every  gentle- 
man to  sell  his  lands,  if  he  can,  and  embark  for 
that  country.  When  two  countries  are  connected 
together,  like  England  and  her  colonies,  without 
being  incorporated,  the  one  must  necessarily  go- 
vern,-—the  greater  must  rule  the  less,  but  so  rule 
it  as  not  to  contradict  the  fundamental  principles, 
that  are  common  to  both. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  external  and  internal  taxes  I  cannot 
help  it :  but  there  is  a  plain  distinction  between 
taxes  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue 
and  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  al- 
though, in  the  consequences,  some  revenue  might 
incidentally  arise  from  the  latter. 
Fol.  I.  K 
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chap.       The  gentleman  asks,  when  were  the  colonies 
VI'      emancipated  ?  but  I  desire  to  know  when  they 


1766.  were  made  slaves.  \Vhen  I  had  the  honour  of 
serving  his  majesty,  I  availed  myself  of  the  means 
of  information  which  I  derived  from  my  office.  I 
speak  therefore  from  knowledge ;  and  I  will  be 
bold  to  affirm,  that  the  profits  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all  its 
branches,  is  ^2,000,000  a-year.  This  is  the 
fund  that  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the 
last  war.  The  estates  that  were  rented  at  ^2,000 
a-year  threescore  years  ago  are  at  «^3,000  at  pre- 
sent. Those  estates  sold  then  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  purchase ;  the  same  may  now  be 
sold  for  thirty.  You  owe  this  to  America :  this 
is  the  price  America  pays  for  her  protection  ;  and 
shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast,  that 
he  can  bring  a  pepper-corn  into  the  exchequer,  at 
the  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation.  I  dare  not  say 
how  much  higher  these  profits  may  be  augment* 
ed.  The  gentleman  must  not  wonder  he  was  not 
contradicted,  when,  as  the  minister,  he  asserts  the 
right  of  parliament  to  tax  America.  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  there  is  a  modesty  in  this  house 
which  does  not  choose  to  contradict  a  minister.  I 
wish  gentlemen  would  get  the  better  of  this  mo- 
desty :  even  that  chair,  sir,  sometimes  looks  to- 
wards Sc.  James's.  If  they  do  not,  perhaps  the 
collective  body  may  begin  to  abate  of  its  respect 
for  the  representative.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
without  doors  of  the  power,  of  the  strength,  of 
America.  It  is  a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously 
meddled  with.  In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bot- 
tom, the  force  of  this  country  can  crush  America 
to  atoms.  I  know  the  valour  of  your  troops :  I 
know  the  skill  of  your  officers.  But  on  this 
ground, — on  the  stamp  act,  when  so  many  here 
will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  I  am  one  who  will 
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lift  up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause  your  chap- 
success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell, ,  VL 
would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  She  would  em-  xj66. 
brace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the 
constitution  along  with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted 
peace  ?  Not  to  sheath  the  sword  in  its  scabbard, 
but  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen.  The 
Americans  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with  pru- 
dence and  temper.  The  Americans  have  been 
wronged :  they  have  been  driven  to  madness  by 
injustice.  Will  you  punish  them  for  the  madness 
you  have  occasioned  ?  Rather  let  prudence  and 
temper  come  from  this  side.  I  will  undertake  for 
America  that  she  will  follow  the  example.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  house  what 
is  really  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  stamp  act  be 
repealed,  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately :  that 
the  reason  of  the  repeal  be  assigned,  because  it  was 
founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  At  the  same 
time,  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country 
over  the  colonies  be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as 
can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every 
point  of  legislation  whatsoever :  that  we  may  bind 
their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exer- 
cise every  power,  except  that  of  taking  their  mo- 
ney out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent.* 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  most  important 
speeches  delivered  on  the  question  of  address,  when 
the  house  first  met  in  this  session,  to  consult  up- 
on American  affairs.  The  difference  of  sentiment 
which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet  was  now  become 
apparent ;  and  the  contest  was  not  properly  be- 
tween ministry  and  opposition,  but  between  those 
who  favoured  and  those  who  disavowed  American 
taxation.  The  address  was  carried  without  divi- 
sion, and  was  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  form  a 
prologue  to  their  intended  measure  of  repealing 
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chap,  the  stamp  act,  by  one  conciliatory  and  conceding 
VL  ,  bill,  and  by  another,  of  an  opposite  tendency,  to 
i;66.  declare,  that  our  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  was 
still  to  be  claimed  and  asserted. 
'  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  these  repealing 
and  declaratory  bills,  it  seemed  good  to  ministers 
to  examine  such  witnesses  as  might  establish,  in 
the  public  mind,  the  propriety  of  their  measures. 
Of  these  the  most  important  was  Benjamin  Frank- 
fin  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  evidence,  if  the 
expression  of  his  private  opinion  could  be  called 
such,  made  it  appear  probable  that  the  colonists 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  repeal,  even  though  an 
act  should  be  passed  declaring  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure-  He  declar- 
ed his  belief,  however,  that  the  assemblies  never 
would  be  induced,  either  by  kindness  or  compul- 
sion, to  abscind  their  resolution* 

The  declaratory  act  did  not  pass  the  house  of 
lords  without  a  strenuous  opposition.  Lord  Cam- 
den, in  favour  of  the  same  doctrine  of  taxation 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  maintained  in  the  lower  house, 
pointed  out  the  unfair  and  unconstitutional  tenden- 
cy of  the  bill ;  but  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act 
was  opposed  by  a  party  of  very  different  political 
principles,  with  still  more  vehemence.  A  protest 
was  signed  against  it  by  thirty-three  peers,  among 
whom,  to  the  dishonour  of  their  names,  were  found 
the  signatures  of  Lyttleton,  Bedford,  and  Temple* 
The  last  of  these  abettors  of  American  taxation 
now  retained  so  little  of  his  whig  principles,  since 
his  coalition  with  his  brother,  George  Grenville, 
that  he  abandoned  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
adhered  to  the  minister  whose  measures  he  had 
once  so  bitterly  condemned. 

The  intelligence  of  the  stamp  act  being  repealed, 
was  received  in  America  with  a  general  expression 
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of  joy.  Even  the  declaratory  act  which  accom-  chap. 
parried  it,  though  operating  as  a  check  upon  the ,,  VL 
hopes  of  the  colonists,  that  they  were  to  hold  the  1766. 
free  privilege  of  self-taxation,  was  not  for  many 
years  after,  and  only  when  another  odious  tax  wac 
proposed,  voted  to  be  a  grievance.  The  populace 
in  the  colonies,  only  capable  to  judge  of  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the  stamp 
act  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  hailed  its  repeal  with 
acclamation  ;  but  some  cf  the  more  intelligent  and 
leading  men  saw  in  this  event  the  dawn  of  their  . 
future  independence  of  the  mother  country.  The 
courts  of  justice  now  resumed  their  functions : 
the  assemblies  in  the  different  provinces  were  call- 
ed, and  all  animosities  seemed  for  a  while  to  be 
forgotten ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  festivi- 
ty, many  American  patriots  cautioned  their  coun- 
trymen against  giving  way  to  intemperate  joy,  re- 
minding them,  that  although  the  stamp  act  wa9 
repealed,  its  principle  had  not  been  abandoned, 
and  that  the  repeal  had  been  rather  extorted  than 
granted.  The  provincial  assemblies,  to  whom  their 
respective  governors  held  forth,  with  perhaps  too 
much  ostentation,  the  great  mercy  of  the  mother- 
country,  were  very  ready  to  vote  address  of  thanks 
to  the  king  for  the  welcome  repeal,  but  generally 
avoided  any  expressions  which  might  seem  proofs 
of  their  subordination  to  the  British  parliament.* 

1  Ttt  the  same  session  of  ptriia-  tlcles  should  be  raised  by  the  as- 
thent  in  which  the  stamp  act  had  semblies  of  the  respective  colonies 
been  repealed,  a  statute"  was  enact-  m  which  the  troops  were  quarter. 
ed  amending  the  annual  mutiny  ed.  It  so  happened,  by  the  acci- 
act,  which  it  had  been  ufual  to  pafj  dental  march  of  some  troops  in  the 
for  the  government  of  the  troop?  province  of  New- York,  that  the 
in  America.  The  intention  of  the  governor  of  that  province  had  de- 
amendment  was  to  provide  for  the  casion,  on  the  day  after  he  corn- 
more  comfortable  subsistence  of  municated  to  the  assembly  the  re- 
those  troops,  by  supplying  them  peal  of  the  stamp- act,  to  anply  to 
with*  salt,  vinegar,  and  beer ;  and  them  for  quarters  for  these  troops; 
the  act  directed,  that  the  «j  ence  and  in  his  message  he  specified 
incurred  Tor  the  supply  of  these  ar-  the  additional  articles  of  salt,  vine- 
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The  Rockingham  administration,  if  the  charac- 
ter of  its  members  be  seperately  considered,  was 
I76$.  composed  of  respectable  and  able  statesmen,  who, 
if  either  guided  by  one  remarkably  powerful  leader, 
or  inspired  with  mutual  confidence  to  act  in  concert, 
might  have  carried  the  nation  along  with  them. 
But  though  all  individually  respectable,  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  rose  to  a  great  pre-emi- 
nence of  talents ;  and  what  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate, their  measures  were  not  framed  by  com- 
mon consent.  On  the  day  of  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  right  to  tax  America,  a  confusion  of  opi- 
nions clearly  appeared  from  their  speeches.  Mr. 
Nugent  (afterwards  Lord  Clare),  insisted,  that  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom  was  pledged  to  support  the 
stamp  act ;  but  after  Mr.  Pitt's  irresistible  eloquence 
had  silenced  the  house,  General  Conway  rose  and 
declared  his  opinions  to  be  entirely  consonant  to  the 
views  of  the  last  speaker  with  regard  to  American 
taxation.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  himself  was 
accused  of  being  actively  instrumental  in  bringing 

gar,  beer,  or  cyder,  which  he  re-  age  wis  tent.  And  after  various 
quired  to  be  furnished  under  the  messages  and  addresses,  the  assem- 
amended  mutiny -ad  of  parliament,  bly  at  last  positively  refused  to  sup- 
He  also  informed  them,  that  the  ply  the  troops  with  the  additional 
troops  were  upon  their  march,  and  articles  required  by  the  amended 
were  daily  expected  at  New- York,  mutiny-act,  seeming  to  consider  it 
*^he  assembly,  however,  was  in  no  as  not  different  in  principle  from 
haste  to  take  his  message  into  con-  the  stamp-act,  so  far  as  it  imposed 
sideration ;  nor  did  they  present  a  new  burthen  upon  them.  A  dis- 
an  address  in  answer  to  it,  until  af-  inclination  to  comply  with  this  act 
ter  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  who  of  parliament  appeared  in  several 
ii  the  meantime  were  put  to  some  other  colonies  where  troops  were 
inconvenience  for  want  of  quarters,  stationed ;  and  in  no  one  of  them 
In  their  address  the  assembly  avoid-  was  the  act  specifically  carried  into 
ed  noticing  the  act  of  parliament,  execution.  Means,  it  is  true,  were 
They  affected  to  consider  the  re-  fallen  opon  to  satisfy  the  troops, 
quisition  as  coming  solely  from  the  But  the  British  parliament  was  not 
kjng,  and  agreed  to  furnish  quar-  to  be  gratified,  even  at  the  small 
ters  for  the  troops,  with  such  ne-  expence  of  furnishing  the  incon- 
ressaries  only  as  they  had  been  siderable  articles  of  salt,  vinegar, 
formerly  accustomed  to  furnish,  and  small  bcer.SuJmam's  History 
This  answer  not  proving  satisfac-  •Jtbt  AmtrUa*  war,  vol.  i,  f.  5 1. 
tyry t0  tbe  governor,  another  met* 
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forward  the  complaints  of  the  merchants  who  suf-   chap. 
fered  by  the  stamp  act,  and  of  arresting  the  public , 
and  parliamentary  attention  by  the  interesting  ex-    1766. 
amination  of  Franklin.    Thus  weakened  by  inter- 
nal disagreement,  they  wanted  the  external  prop 
of  popularity.     Mr.  Pitt's  immense  influence  over 
public  opinion  kept  off  the  greater  of  the  zealous 
whig  interest  from  assisting  them.     Though  whigs 
in  their  past  conduct  and  principles,  the  declara- 
tory act,  stigmatized  as  it  was  by  the  voice  of  the 
most  popular  orator  of  the  country,  drew  odium 
upon  them  from  their  own  former  adherents.     At 
the  same  time  the  tory  friends  of  Lord  Bute  were 
still  numerous  in  office,  and  defied  the  whole  mi- 
nisterial power  to  remove  them.     A  personal  of- 
fence to  his  majesty,  conspired  with  these  causes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  last  administration,  to  ac- 
celerate their  dismission ;  this  was  their  omitting 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  a  provision  to  the  young- 
er brother  of  his  majesty.     Before,  however,  the 
Rockingham  party  resigned,  they  endeavoured  to 
find  favour  with  the  nation  by  two  very  acceptable 
acts.     The  first  was,  introducing  to  parliament  a 
bill  for  repealing  so  much  of  the  cyder  act  as  af- 
fected private  persons,  at  the  instance  of  the  cyder 
counties,  who  earnestly  petitioned  for  relief.     The 
next  was  resuming  under  their  patronage  the  pa- 
triotic endeavour  to  restrict  the  use  of  general  war- 
rants.    A  resolution  passed  the  .house  of  commons, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  that  a  general  warrant  for 
seizing  or  apprehending  any  person  or  persons, 
being  illegal,  except  in  cases  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  parliament,  is,  if  executed  on  ^  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  a  breach  of  privilege.     A 
bill  to  restrain  the  issuing  of  warrants  for  seizing 
of  papers,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  or  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  went  accordingly  through  the 
house  of  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 
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chap.   During  the  long  debates  which  had  attended  the  re- 
VIa     peal  01  the  stamp  act,  the  ministry  had  frequent 
jjtf,    conferences  with  the  North- American  and  West- 
India  merchants,  by  which  means  they  had  ob- 
tained considerable  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  those 
quarters   of  the  world.     In  consequence  of  the 
information  thus  acquired,  and  of  petitions  from* 
several  of  the  trading  towns  in  England,  a  bill  was 
June  6.      passed  for  opening  free  ports,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, in  different  parts  of  the  West-Indies, 
Some  important  regulations  were  also  made  in  the 
general  commercial  system  of  the  colonies,   and 
some  restrictions  taken  off,  which  had  been  long 
complained  of  as  heavy  incumbrances. 

Although  inadequate  to  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
solidating- factious  interests,  or  commanding  suc- 
cess in  national  objects,  on  a  great  scale,  ministry 
shewed  considerable  spirit  in  certain  subordinate 
affairs.     From  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  to 
the  month  of  September  1765,  all  our  demands 
concerning  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  wrong  principle,  as  we  had  insisted 
only  on  levelling  the  land  fortifications,  which  were 
of  little  importance  to  England,  while  it  was  the 
harbour  alone  that  ought  to  have  engaged  our  at- 
'   tendon.     Lord  Rockingham's  demands  were  there- 
fore directed  to  the  jetties  which  protect  the  chan- 
nel into  the  harbour,  and  without  which  the  har- 
bour  becomes  unserviceable.     His  lordship  order- 
ed a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  eastern  jetty,  near 
the  middle,  sufficient  to  admit  the  sea.     All  Dun- 
kirk was  filled  with  alarm ;  the  sand  was  driven 
through  the  breach  ;  it  was  fully  manifest  that  the 
channel  must  be  choaked  up  in  a  few  days  more. 
The  French  saw  the  effect  of  this  breach,  and  in- 
stantly put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  work.     If 
Lord  Rockingham's  intentions  had  been  realized, 
the  ruin  of  Dunkirk,  as  a  commercial  port  and  a 
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naval  station,  must  have  been  completed  t  but  by 
his  lordship's  retiring  the  design  was  but  half  et-  _ 
fected.  The  French,  however,  thought  the  har-  17v66. 
hour  of  this  place  of  so  much  importance,  that 
since  the  treaty  of  1782  their  attention  has  been 
wholly  directed  to  widening,  deepening,  and  en- 
larging it. 

The  session,  so  distinguished  for  this  well-meant, 
but  ineffectual,  attempt  to  reconcile  the  pride  of 
the  mother-country  with  the  present  accommoda- 
tion of  the  colonies,  was  prorogued  on  the  1 6th  of 
June ;  and  before  it  met  again  the  Rockingham  mi- 
nistry was  no  more.  The  cause  of  their  declining 
influence  has  been  ascribed  by  whig  writers  to  the 
secret  displeasure  of  the  sovereign,  influenced,  as 
was  supposed,  by  the  agency  of  that  secret  junto, 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Leicester-house 
party,  at  the  head  of  whom  the  favourite  Lord 
Bute  was  accused  of  presiding.  To  this  party,  as 
well  as  to  the  royal  personage,  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act  was  said  to  be  particularly  disagreeable. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  whig  ministry,  disliked 
by  the  court,  undermined  by  a  tory  party,  and 
assailed  in  front  bv  the  terrors  of  Mr.  Rtt's  elo- 
quence,  could  not  hold  its  place. 

The  last  act  of  the  ministry  was  their  plan  for 
the  government  of  Canada.  When  the  peace  of 
the  American  colonies  was  settled,  they  took  into 
consideration  the  state  of  this  recent  conquest,  and 
drew  the  outlines  of  a  plan  of  government,  of 
which  the  principal  feature  was  to  leave  to  the  na- 
tives their  ancient  rights  of  property  or  civil  laws, 
and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  their  criminal  code  by 
the  liberal  principles  of  English  jurisprudence.  It 
is  difficult  to  discern  in  this  scheme  any  culpable 
defect  of  either  principle  or  policy ;  and  the  train- 
ers of  it  obviated  every  objection,  by  proposing  it 
should  be  sent  to  Quebec  for  the  inspection  of  the 
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chap,  governor    of   Canada,   and  the  colonial   crown 
VL     lawyers ;    but    the   lord-chancellor  Northington, 

1766.  naturally  harsh  and  morose,  and  suspected,  front 
the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  ministry,  never 
to  have  been  the  friend  of  the  party,  thought  pro- 
per to  regard  the  intended  bill  with  asperity,  and 
obtaining  an  audience  of  the  king,  declared  it  his 
opinion,  that  ministers  so  void  of  wisdom  should 
be  no  longer  allowed  to  preside.  He  resigned  the 
great  seal,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  im- 
mediately followed. 

The  dissolution  of  Lord  Rockingham's  ministry 
was  begun  by  the  defection  of  its  own  principal 
members.  Mr.  Conway  coinciding  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
his  views  respecting  American  politics,  joined  him 
with  all  his  influence.  The  duke  of  Grafton  resigned 
his  office  of  state-secretary,  on  findingMr.  Pitt's  as- 
sistance positively  refused  to  the  support  of  the  party. 
His  attachment  to  the  great  commoner  he  avowed 
publicly  in  the  house  of  lords,  declaring  that  '  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  persons  or  the  measures 
of  the  ministers  he  had  recently  acted  with,  but 
that  he  thought  they  wanted  strength  and  efficiency 
to  command  success.  He  knew  but  one  man  who 
could  give  them  that  strength  and  solidity,  (mean- 
ing Mr.  Pitt)  ;  that  under  him  he  should  be  willing 
to  serve  in  any  capacity,  not  only  as  a  general  of- 
ficer, but  as  a  pioneer,  and  would  take  up  a  spade 
and  a  mattock/  The  prospect  of  a  new  administra- 
tion deterred  even  the  candidates  for  public  em- 
ployments from  accepting  them  in  the  present 
crisis,  for  fear  of  being  speedily  dismissed  from  the 
falling  ministry,  and  excluded  from  a  share  in  that 
which  was  to  rise  on  its  ruins.  Of  this  number 
were,  Lord  Egmont,  who  refused  the  seals  resign- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  Hardwicke, 
who,  on  their  being  next  offered  to  him,  alike  de- 
clined them. 
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la  consequence  of  Lord  Northington's  negocia-  chap. 
tion,  Mr.  Pitt  was  introduced  to  the  king,  at  Rich- ,  ^!'  _ 
mond.  His  majesty's  expression  was,  that  he  put  1766. 
himself  entirely  into  his  hands.  After  a  conference 
with  the  chancellor,  and  some  arrangements  with 
his  faithful  friend  General  Conway,  the  intended 
minister  invited  his  brother  Lord  Temple  to  seeju!yi6. 
him  at  North-end,  Hampstead,  as  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  come  to  town.  His  lordship 
went,  and  Mr.  Pitt  acquainted  him,  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  graciously  pleased  to  send  for  him 
to  form  an  administration ;  and  as  he  thought  his 
lordship  indispensable,  he  had  desired  his  majesty  to 
send  for  him,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  that  he  himself  would  take  the  post  of 
privy  seal.  He  then  produced  a  list  of  persons 
whose  entrance  into  office  he  said  was  necessary, 
and  not  to  be  altered.  Lord  Temple  replied,  that 
he  had  indeed  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  his  ma* 
jesty,  but  had  not  understood  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
to  be  absolute  master  ;  if  he  had,  he  should  not 
have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  the  present  visit. 
Having  the  prospect  of  his  brother  George  Gren- 
ville's  support  in  the  intended  cabinet,  (although 
excluded  from  all  enjoyment  of  office),  and  deem- 
ing an  union  of  opposing  interests  the  best  basis 
that  could  be  laid  for  a  powerful  system  of  ad- 
ministration, he  remonstrated  against  Mr.  Pitt's 
assuming  superior  dictation,  and  urged  his  claims 
to  an  entire  equality  with  him  in  official  rank,  and 
the  distribution  of  places.  Mr.  Pitt  asked  his  lord- 
ship, who  were  the  persons  whom  he  intended  for 
cabinet  employments?  Lord  Temple  proposed 
Lord  Lyttleton  for  the  privy  seal.  This  office  Mr. 
Pitt  had  already  taken  for  himself.  His  lordship 
then  mentioned  the  post  of  lord  president.  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  the  presidency  was  engaged,  but  offered 
fo  give  him  a  pension,  which  the  other  rejected. 
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chap.  On  the  mention  of  a  secretary  of  state,  their  opi- 
,  v*'  .  nions  differed  so  widely  (Mr.  Pitt  insisting  on  the 
i7t6»  continuance  of  General  Conway  in  office,  and  the 
admittance  of  Lord  Shelburne,  circumstances  in- 
consistent with  the  reception  of  Lord  Gower  to 
that  office,  which  Lord  Temple  proposed)  that  the 
conference  ended  without  hope  of  renewal,  and 
with  reciprocal  marks  of  displeasure  between  these 
illustrious  brothers,  whose  political  and  private 
friendship  had  so  long  continued  stedfast  and  sin- 
cere. Mr.  Pitt  having  made  choice  of  the  office  of 
privy  seal  for  himself,  was  necessarily  crteated  a 
peer.  General  Conway  was  continued  in  his  post  of 
state-secretary ;  the  management  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  given  to  Mr.  Townsend  ;  and  Lord 
Granby  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Al- 
though popular  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
from  his  high  talents  and  approved  integrity,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  far  from  being  beloved  by  many  of  his 
own  principles  in  politics,  owing  to  that  unyielding 
haughtiness  which  conscious  superiority  gave  to 
his  language  and  manners.  With  a  generous,  yet 
.  an  arrogant  temper,  (rendered  irritable  perhaps  by 
the  long  continuance  of  sickness),  he  was  unable 
to  consummate  by  personal  influence  that  command 
over  the  public  mind  which  his  genius  procured  to 
him.  His  offers  in  forming  a  new  cabinet,  to  those 
whom  he  wished  to  partake  of  his  employments, 
were  conveyed  in  such  proud  terms  as  seemed  to 
provoke,  though  unintentionally,  the  necessity  of 
a  refusal.  He  waited  upon  Lord  Rockingham* 
with  a  view  to  coalesce  all  the  whigs  capable  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  office ;  but  his  lordship  was  not 
to  be  reconciled,  and  refused  to  see  his  visitor  al- 
though at  home; 

The   Chatham  administration  being  at  length 

August,     arranged,  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  reinstate  Mr. 

Stuart  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
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sinecure  of  lord-privy-seal  for  Scotland,  by  the  chaf. 
Grenville  ministry,  notwithstanding,  when  that 
office  was  bestowed  on  him,  he  had  received  the 
royal  assurance  that  he  was  to  enjoy  it  for  life.*  It 
serves  to  shew  how  little  autocracy  there  exists  in 
the  British  monarchy,  when  we  find  the  king  ob- 
liged, in  1 765,  to  break  his  royal  promise,  at  the 
instance  of  his  imperious  servant  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, Lord  Chatham,  sympathizing  with  the  of- 
fended feelings  and  dignity  of  his  sovereign,  re- 
solved tp  make  reparation  by  restoring  the  deposed 
placemen;  but  Mackenzie  being  the  brother  of 
Lord  Bute,  this  act  was  directly  construed  by  the 
illiberal  spirit  of  party  into  a  coalition  with  the  fa- 
vourite. The  peerage,  which  attended  the  minister's 
elevation,  was  also  made  the  subject  of  much  in- 
vidious speculation,  and  represented  as  a  proof  of 
his  having  come  to  a  servile  understanding  with 
the  court.  To  have  vindicated  the  king's  honour 
in  the  case  of  Mackenzie,  was  an  act  in  the  true 
spirit  of  this  honourable  man,  whose  zeal  was  ever 
ready  to  kindle  at  the  first  appearance  of  injustice, 
and  though  insignificant  as  a  political  event,  it  de- 
serves to  be  noticed  as  a  mark  of  that  loyal  rever- 
ence for  his  sovereign  which,  along  with  all  his 
love  of  liberty,  was  conspicuous  in  Lord  Chatham. 
The  acceptance  of  a  title,  the  well-earned  meed^of 

%  The  following  was  the  distribution  of  iodic  of  the  chief  places 
under  Lord  Chatham!  ministry,  commencing  in  1766. — 
•    Lord  chancellor,  Lord  Camden. 

Lord  president,  Lord  Northington. 

Lord  privy  seal,  Lord  Chatham. 

Lord  chamberlain,  Lord  Hertford* 

Vicc-chambcrlatn,  Lord  Villiers. 

First  lord  of  the  treasury,  duke  of  Grafton. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  C.  Townscnd. 

Lord*  of  the  tceasury,  Pryse  Campbell,  Thomas  Townseodt  George 
Onslow. 

First  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Sir  Edward  Hawke. 

Secretary  at  war,  Lord  Barrington« 
•  Paymasters,  Lord  North  and  George  Cooke. 

Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Bristol 
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chap,  unequalled  talents  and  unwearied  services,  can  with 
,  v^m  .as  little  justice  be  interpreted  to  his  dishonour. 
1766.  The  rewards  conferred  by  a  sovereign  might  be 
objects  not  worth  the  ambition  of  a  character  al- 
ready supreme  in  reputation  ;  but  there  is  a  fitness 
and  a  justice,  that  if  honours  and  rank  are,  from 
the  nature  of  the  government,  to  be  distributed  on 
any  heads,  they  should  fell  upon  those  which  best 
deserve  to  wear  them ;  and  if  peerage  could  not 
dignify  Lord  Chatham,  his  entrance  into  that  or- 
der was  at  least  enriching  with  an  illustrious 
accession  that  part  of  the  body  politic,  which, 
it  is  the  advantage  of  our  mixed  constitution, 
should  be  filled  with  exalted  characters.  So  cap- 
tious, however,  was  the  greater  part  of  the  whig- 
partizans,  and  of  those  especially  who  adhered  to 
Lord  Temple,  that  unqualified  abuse  was  poured 
out  upon  the  former  object  of  their  idolatry  in  all 
the  vehicles  of  political  declamation. 

In  our  last  review  of  Indian  affairs,  we  brought 
the  illustrious  campaign  of  Major  Adams  to  a 
close,  and  saw  his  antagonist  Mir  Cossim  driven 
for  refuge  into  the  territories  of  his  neighbour 
Sujah  Dowlah.  The  reception  of  Mir  Cossim 
without  his  army,  and  the  giving  shelter  to  Som- 
ers,  the  detestable  perpetrator  of  the  massacre  at 
Patna,  were  all  the  symptoms  of  coalescing  with 
our  enemies  which  the  nabob  of  Oude  thought  pro- 
per at  first  to  display.  But  as  in  India  the  cause 
of  a  prince  engaged  with  Europeans,  was  then  re- 
garded a  common  cause,  he  set  on  foot  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  great  mogul,  Shaw  Allum,  to  unite 
for  the  restoration  of  Cossim.  Major  Adams  be- 
ing now  dead,  the  command  devolved  on  Major 
Munro,  an  officer  of  signal  abilities,  who  took  the 
October »i.  field  against  the  native  allies  in  1764.  At  a 
place  called  Bunard,  on  the  river  Camnossary, 
about  100  miles  above  Patna,  the  Major  found  the 
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Indian  army  encamped  behind  an  extensive  morass,  chap. 
with  a  wood  to  cover  one  of  their  flanks,  and  with ,  ^L 
every  advantage  that  nature  and  art  could  bestow.  i766. 
In  spite  of  these  discouraging  circumstances,  still 
farther  aggravated  by  disparity  of  numbers,  the 
British  and  native  troops,  amounting  to  only  9,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  a  fifth  part  were  Euro- 
peans, attacked  the  hostile  army,  and  put  them 
utterly  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  6,000  men 
left  on  the  spot,  and  of  130  pieces  of  cannon. 
Nothing  now  remained  to  the  enemy  on  this  side  of 
the  river  but  a  single  fort,  called  Chanda  Geer  j 
but  it  was  a  place  exceedingly  strong  by  position, 
standing  on  the  top  of  an  inaccessible  rock  on  the 
very  banks  of  the  Ganges,  150  miles  above  Patna, 
easily  defended,  and  easily  supplied  with  provisions. 
The  mode  that  would  have  been  adopted  in  Europe 
for  the  siege  of  such  a  place  would  have  been  un- 
dermining or  bombardment ;  but  Major  Munro, 
from  some  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  thought 
such  means  unadvisable,  and  most  unfortunately 
attempted  to  take  it  by  storm.  The  troops  en- 
deavoured to  scale  the  precipice  at  his  command, 
but  were  immediately  overwhelmed  by  the  showers 
of  stones  which  the  besieged  hurled  down  upon  their 
heads,  from  an  immense  height.  After  two  at- 
tempts, and  two  bloody  repulses,  they  were  re- 
called. Meanwhile  the  nabob  Sujah  Dowla,  though 
lately  defeated,  had  collected  a  fresh  army ;  and, 
being  instructed  by  the  fete  of  former  pitched  bat- 
tles, to  avoid  coming  to  a  close  rencounter  wi:h 
the  British,  hung  upon  their  skirts  with  flying  par- 
ties, and  tried  to  cut  them  off  from  provisions.  In 
this  critical  situation  of  his  forces,  Major  Munro 
was  called  home :  the  temporary  command  de- 
volved on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  Sir  Robert  resolv- 
ing to  make  his  short  continuance  in  authority  as 
brilliant  as  possible,  determined  upon  attaking  fort 
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CHAfr.   Chanda  Geer  in  spite  of  the  late  repulse.     He  at- 
r  tempted  to  make  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  effect- 

1766.  ed  three,  which  were  judged  to  be  practicable. 
Whether  in  leading  on  his  soldiers  to  the  fort, 
through  these  breaches,  he  might  not  have  met  the 
same  fate  which  his  predecessor  experienced,  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  but  at  all  events  the  ensuing  attack 
must  have  been  hazardous,  had  not  the  garrison, 
enraged  at  their  governor  for  want  of  pay,  obliged 
him  to  surrender,  and  thus  afforded  Sir  Robert  an 
easy  triumph.  The  governor  came  out  himself  with 
the  keys  of  the  place,  and,  in  sight  of  his  troops* 
delivered  them  to  the  British  commander.  With 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  addressed  him,  complimenting 
the  valour  of  the  English,  and  deploring  that  his 
mutinous  followers  would  not  suffer  him  to  make 
a  stand  sufficiently  noble  to  be  worthy  of  such  an- 
tagonists. Far  from  servilely  imploring  mercy  of 
the  captors,  he  claimed  their  favour  as  due  to  the 
exertions  he  had  endeavoured  to  make.  *  I  have 
endeavoured/  said  he,  4  to  act  like  a  soldier  ;  but* 
deserted  by  my  prince,  and  left  with  a  mutinous 
garrison,  what  could  I  do  ?  God  and  you,  (lay* 
ing  his  hand  on  the  Koran,)  are  witnesses  that  to 
the  faith  of  the  English  I  now  trust  my  life  and 
fortune/ 

After  this,  Sir  Robert  made  himself  master  of 
the  enemy's  capital,  called  Eliabad,  a  large  city  on 
the  Ganges,  between  60  and  70  miles  above 
Chanda  Geer,  defended  by  high  and  thick  wails, 
with  a  strong  fort;  and  thus  to  all  appearance 
was  completed  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  Su- 
jah  Dowla*  Soon  after  the  taking  of  this  place, 
General  Carnac  superseded  Sir  Robert  Fletcher. 
The  nabob  of  Oude  was  resolved  not  to  fall  in  a 
weak  or  ing'i  rious  manner  2  he  gathered  forces  to- 
gether with  great  assiduity,  and  turned  for  assist- 

-    ance  to  the  Marrattas,  a  race  of  warlike  mountain- 
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eers,  situate  to  the  south  west  of  Oude,  who  had   chap. 
never  been  entirely  subdued  by  the  Mogul  Tartars, , 
and  who  had  occasionally  alarmed  the  whole  Indian     1764. 
peninsula  by  their  inroads.     Brave,  *  however,  as    - 
these  new  allies  were,  they  could  not  stand  before 
the  army  of  General  Carnac,  but  were  defeated  at  May  »j, 
a  place  called  Calpi,  and  driven  across  the  river  176j' 
Yumna  to  seek  shelter  in  their  own  dominions. 
Three  days  after  this  decisive  action,  Sujah  Dowla 
surrendered  himself  at  discretion  to  the  English, 
making  no  other  stipulation  in  his  own  behalf  than 
to  wait  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  (who  was 
shortly  expected  from  Europe),  respecting  his  fate, 
preferring  the  chance  of  being  generously  treated 
by  a  civilized  enemy  to  leading  a  fugitive   life 
amidst  the  dangerous  hospitality  of  his  neighbours, 
but  first  permitting  Mir  Cossim,  and  his  unworthy 
guest,  the  assasin  Somers,  to  escape. 

During  these  transactions  Mir  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn, 
the  nabob  of  Bengal,  died,  and  was  succeeded,  ac- 
•  cording  to  his  express  bequest,  by  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son  Najiem  il  Dowla.  As  he  was  a  youth 
of  moderate  ambition,  and  likely  to  be  a  patient 
vicegerent  of  the  English,  it  was  determined  in  the 
council  of  Calcutta  to  support  his  succession.  He 
received  his  nabobship  under  rhe  most  humbling 
conditions.  Not  allowed  to  support  a  standing  army, 
in  lieu  of  the  saving  which  this  deduction  from  his 
expenditure  would  occasion,  he  was  to  pay  be- 
tween ^800,000  and  «g900,000  sterling  a-year 
out  of  his  treasury.  He  was  to  discard  Jiis  prime- 
minister  and  favourite  Nundcomar,  and  to  receive 
a  person  in  his  room  nominated  by  the  council, 
<  and  consequently  destined  to  be  a  spy  upon  all  his 
actions.  No  officers  of  his  revenue  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  him,  without  the  advige  and  consent  of 
the  company  ;  and  he  was  further  bound  to  attend 
implicitlv  tp  anv  complaints  that  might  be  made 

Foil  '  •  L 
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chap,  against  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  nominators 
.    Vh    ,  should  act  improperly.  Disagreeable  as  these  terms 
1765.    were,  the  young  nabob  opposed  them  in  vain.     In 
addition  to  his  mortification,  the  minister  Nund- 
comar,  who  had  long  held  unbounded  influence 
over  his  father,  as  he  now  did  over  himself,  was 
sent  prisoner  to  abide  his  trial  at  Calcutta  for  an 
alleged    treasonable   correspondence   with .  Sujah 
Dowla.     The  nabob  in  vain  wrote,  intreated,  pray- 
jed,  the  council  of  Culcatta,  that  they  would  .spare 
this  dishonour  to  his  tenderest  feelings. 
May  3.  When  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  Lord  Clive 

arrived  with  full  powers  to  act  as  commander  in 
chief,  president  and  governor  of  Bengal.  There 
was  also  an  unlimited  power  lodged  in  a  select 
committee,  consisting  of  his  lordship  and  four 
other  gentlemen,  to  act  without  dependence  on 
the  council  of  twelve,  while  the  troubles  in  Bengal 
should  last ;  after  which  indefinite  period  the  coun- 
cil were  to  resume  their  authority.  The  select 
committee  immediately  set  to  work  upon  the,plan 
of  reformation.  In  this  country,  where  riches  had 
introduced  venality,  where  protection  is  weak,  and 
private  property  precarious,  the  established  mode 
of  transacting  all  business  and  treaties  was  by  those 
corrupting  donations  which  in  polite  language 
were  called  presents,  but  which  in  the  language  of 
a  more  moral  society  would  be  justly  denominated 
bribes.  The  attention  of  Lord  CHve,  and  of  his  se- 
lect committee,  was  very  soon  after  his  arrival  di- 
rected to  cleansing  this  Augean  stable  of  corrupt 
tion.  A  strict  inquisition  was  instituted  into  the 
manner  of  obtaining  these  presents ;  and  several 
resolutions  were  entered  into,  severely  reflecting 
upon  the  council,  as  well  as  upon  those  gentle- 
men who  had  received  them.  Luxury  and  corrup- 
tion, it  was  affirmed,  and  the  extreme  avidity  for 
making  immense  fortunes  within  a  short  period, 
had  so  totally  infected  the  company's  servants,  that 
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fiothing  less  than  a  general  reform  could  preserve   chap. 
the  settlement  from  immediate  destruction.     €  For- .     VL 


tunes/  (said  Lord  Clive), c  of -£100,000  had  been 
made  within  two  years,  and  individuals  very  young 
in  the  service  ,wefe  returning  home  with  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money. 

After  arranging  the  civil  interests  of  the  com- 
pany, Coloftel  Clive  proceeded  to  act  in  his  mili- 
tary capacity :  he  joined  the  army  at  Eliabad ;  and 
finding,  on  his  arrival,  that  to  ruin  the  territory  of 
Oude  v  would  be  breaking  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween Bengal  and  the  Mahrattas,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Sujah  Dowla,  on  terms  that  left  the 
nabob  considerable  power,  while  they  secured  to 
the  English  50  lacks  of  rupees,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  expences  of  the  war.  A  treaty  was 
also  entered  into  with  the  mogul,  by  which  the  August 
company  were  constituted  his  perpetual  decans,  or  I765* 
factors,  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  in  return  for 
which  they  were  to  pay  to  that  potentate  fe6  lacks 
of  rupees,  about  ,ggS25,000  sterling.  They  en- 
gaged tp  allot  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  for  the 
expence  of  the  civil  government  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  dignity,  53  lacks  of  rupees  yearly, 
amounting,  in  English  money,  to  ^£662,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  was  left 
to  them,  for  their  expences  in  supporting  armies  to 
protect  the  country.  The  nabob  and  his  ministers* 
were  permitted,  indeed,  to  collect  the  revenues, 
but  were  accountable,  to  the  company  as  holding 
the  office  of  king's  decan.  By  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  this  treaty,  Lord  Clive  affirmed  the 
company  would  be  put  in  possession  of  a  clear 
yearly  revenue,  exempt  from  all  deductions, 
amounting  to  gg\  ,700,000  sterling. 

Having  thus  advantageously  terminated  a  war, 
which  in  its  commencement  threatened  to  shake 
the  British  interests  in  India  to  their  very  founda- 
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chap,   tion,  his  lordship  applied  himself  to  one  special 
"  _,  branch  of  his  mission,  the  restoration  of  economy 


i766.  in  the  army,  .  The  enmity  against  him,  excited  by 
his  determined  measures  for  expelHng  venality  and 
corruption  from  the  servants  of  the  company,  was 
greatly  increased  by  this  attack  upon  the  riches  of 
the  forces.  It  had  been  usual  to  allow  the  military 
in  Bengal  a  double  allowance  of  subsistence,  a 
practice  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  country* 
There  had  been  once  a  necessity  for  this,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  expensive  situation  to  which  the 
company's  troops  were  exposed ;  but  that  necessity 
no  longer  existed,  a  portion  of  the  salt-trade  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  officers,  and  ample  provision 
made  for  their  widows  and  children.  Lord  dive's 
instructions  accordingly  were,  to  discontinue  the* 
additional  allowance.  In  consequence  of  this  re- 
solution, a  very  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed 
in  the  army  of  Bengal  among  the  officers.  They 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  raised  a 
fund  of  money  among  themselves,  and  established 
committees  of  secret  correspondence*  The  object 
of  this  confederacy  was  to  procure  an  abolition  of 
the  new  covenants,  by  which  the  company's  ser- 
vants were  Restrained  from  accepting  presents  from 
the  princes  of  the  country, — the  annihilation  of  the 
select  committee,  and  the  future  independence  of 
officers  m  India  of  others  appointed  in  Britain,  by 
whom  they  were  subject  to  be  superseded.  The 
first  intelligence  of  this,  which  reached  Lord  Give, 
was  communicated  by  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  Tire 
affair  began  at  Monghir,  \yhere  some  European 
soldiers  new  to  arms  in  open  revolt,*,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that,  in  a  few  days,  all  the  confederated 
officers  should  resign  their  commissions,  and  there- 
by perplex  government  for  want  of  leaders  to  the 
troops.  The  plan  adopted  by  Lord  Clive,  to- 
counteract  these  designs,  was  judicious,  and  cte- 
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tisively*  accomplished.  With  some  superior  ok  chap. 
ficers,  and  the  aid  of  a  black  regiment,  he  brought .  VI* 
back  the  mutineers  to  their  duty;  and  by  distri-  1766. 
buting  commissions  among  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  very  soon  made  the  conspirators  sensible 
of  their  forlorn  condition,  since  they  found  them- 
selves supplanted  in  rank  by  those  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  be  their  followers.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  now  incapable  of  offering  resistance; 
their  submission  was  complete .;  some  of  them  im- 
plored, and  obtained,  pardon  :  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  tried  for  mutiny  and  desertion j  but  al- 
though she  law  was  capable  of  a  stricter  interpret- 
ation, it  was  leniently  exercised:  the  severest 
punishments  were  dismissions  and  reprimands. 
Affairs  being  now  so  eminently  prosperous  in  In- 
dia, the  proprietors  .of  India-stock  demanded  an 
augmentation  of  their  dividends.  These  dividends 
had  been  reduced  during  the  war  from  8  to  6  par 
cent  In  spite  of  all  the  insidious  opposition  of  the 
^directors,  they  were  raised  to  1CX  Notice  was  at 
the  same  time  given,  by  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, to  the  company,  to  prepare  their  pap^s  for 
a  public  examination  of  their  affairs,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  instituted  at  the  ne$t  meeting  of  par- 
liament. 

During  the  latter  .part  of  this  year,  the  unceas- 
ing continuance  of  bad  weather  occasioned  an 
alarming  failure  of  the  harvest^  The  price  of 
grain  having  risen,  both  from  the  actual  scarcity, 
and,  according  to  general  opinion,  by  the  prac- 
tices of  forestalling  and  monoply,  it  was  judged 
(expedient  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  preventing 
these  offences.  The  fury  of  the  populace  breaking 
out^in  many  places,  produced  scenes  of  additional 
distress;  the  military  were  called  in,  and  many 
lives  were  lost.  Another  proclamation  succeeded 
vfioon  after,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain  j 

L3 
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chap,  and  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  outward-bound 
vl'    ,  ships  laden  with  corn.3 
i766.        When  parliament  met  in  November,  the  first 

Nov.  xi.  subject  submitted  to  their  consideration  was  the 
late  crisis  of  scarcity,  in  which  the  privy-council 
conceived  themselves  justified  by  the  alarming 
prospect  of  famine,  in  imposing  the  embargo  we  have 
now  mentioned,  of  their  own  authority,  and  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  The  scarcity 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  the  king's  speech. 

*  The  urgency  of  the  necessity/  (said  his  majesty J9 

*  called  upon  me  to  exert  my  authority  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  safety  against  a  growing  ca- 
lamity, which  could  not  admit  of  delay.  I  have 
therefore,  by  the  advice  of  my  privy-couricil,  laid 
an  embargo  on  wheat,  and  wheat-flour,  going  out 
of  the  kingdom,  until  the  advice  of  parliament 
could  be  taken.'  In  both  houses  a  most  interesting 
debate  ensued  upon  the  motion  for  an  address.  Mi- 
nistry having  introduced  a  bill  of  indemnity  in  favour 
of  those  officers  who  had  acted  under  the  orders  of 
council,  the  exertion  of  prerogative  underwent  a 
severe  discussion.  Dispensing  with  the  authority 
of  parliament,  even  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  imperious  necessity,  was  regarded  by  a  strong 
party  in  parliament  as  illegal  and  tyranical*  hostile 
to  the  very  principles  of  the  constitution.  To  ex- 
press, therefore,  a  due  detestation  of  this  impro- 
per proceeding,  it  was  voted,  in  an  amendment  to 
the  address,  to  include  in  the  bill  of  indemnity  the 
ministers  who  had*  advised,  as  well  as  the  officers 

9  This  summer  the  Princess  Ma-  mgcous.    Her  highness  brought  a 

tilda,  daughter  of  the  late  prince  portion   to  his  Danish  majesty  of 

of  Wales,  was  married,  in  the  six-  £100,000.— > In  the  course  of  the 

teamh  year  of  her  age,  to  the  king  ,  year  died  the   Chevalier    de    St. 

of  Denmark.    This  union,  which  George,  pretender  to  the  crown  of 

proved  afterwards  so  disastrous  to  Britain,  in  the   78th  year  of  his 

the  unhappy  princess,  was  expected  age,  leaving  two*  sons;    Charles, 

to  produce  a  connection  between  the  who  headed  the  rebellion  in  1 745 , 

two    countries  politically  advant-  and  the  second  a-Romish  cardinal. 


I. 
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who  had  executed,  this  undue  stretch  of  royal 
power:  At  the  time  this  measure  had  been  agi- 
tated in  council,  Lord  Chatham,  though  confined 
to  his  house  by  sickness,  had  sent  a  message  with 
his  strenuous  advice  for  the  embargo.  It  was  re- 
markable, indeed,  to  see  this  venerable  statesman, 
whose  voice  had  been  ever  loudest  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  exerting  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
to  assert  a  prerogative  in  the  crown,  which  his  op- 
ponents in  politics  had  but  too  strong  reasons  to 
demonstrate,  in  confutation  of  his  opinion,  to  be 
dangerous  both  to  law  and  liberty.  It  exhibited 
also  a  strange  transposition  of  pleaders,  when  a  no 
less  strenuous  defender  of  freedom,  Lord  Cam- 
den, defended  the  cause  of  ministers  in  the  house 
of  lords  upon  this  occasion,  and  contended,  that 
their  prohibition  had  been  only  a  due  exercise  of 
prerogative;  the  crown  being,  according  to  his 
lordship's  idea,  the  sole  executive  power,  it  is  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  the  state  during  the 
recess  of  parliament,  which  can  be  at  most  but  a 
40  days  tyranny.  The  lords  Mansfield,  Temple, 
and  Ly  ttleton,  stood  forth  with  becoming  dignity  to 
oppose  this  violation  of  the  constitution.  Dispens- 
ing with  the  consent  of  parliament,  these  speakers 
affirmed,  was  an  act  of  undue  authority  so  odious, 
that  it  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  rights 
as  one  of  the  grievances  endured  under  the  des- 
potism of  James  II.  Necessity, 4  the  tyrant's  plea,* 
could  no  more  be  urged  in  the  present  question 
than  any  other  ^  for  under  no  tyranny  on  earth 
was  any  pretext  held  out  but  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple. 4  Forty  days  tyranny/  was  censured  as  an 
expression  ill  becoming  the  noble  lord  who  had 
uttered  it,  who  had  risen  by  his  pretensions  to  be 
the  promoter  of  free  principles.  That  noble  lord 
had  been  often  heard  to  say,  that  the  price  of  one 
hour's  English  liberty  none  could  tell  but  an  Eng- 
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chap,  lish  jury.     But  c  40  days  tyranny  over  the  nation, 
VI*      by  the  crown,  who  could  endure  the  thought  V  - 
1766.     c  My  lords/    said  the  speaker,   *  less  than  40 
days  tyranny,  such  as  the  country  has  sometimes 
felt,  would,  I  believe,  bring  your  Lordships  to- 
gether, without  a  summons,  from  your  sick-beds, 
riding  even  upon  post-horses  in  hot  weather,  faster 
than  our  great  patriots  themselves  to  get  a  place 
or  a  pension,  or  both ;  and  for  ought  1  know, 
make  the  subject  of  your  consultations  that  appeal 
to  heaven,  which  has  been  spoken  of:  yet  estab- 
lish a  dispensing  power,  and  you  cannot  be  sure  of 
either  liberty  or  laws  for  40  minutes/     *  Preroga- 
tive/ continued  the  speaker,*  *  is  a  power,  and  it 
is  a  duty  also,  to  protect  the  people ;  but  a  dispens- 
ing power  is  no  part  of  the  prerogative,  nor  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  the  people  ;  and  I  am 
astonished  how  a  house  of  lords  could  have  pa- 
tience to  sit  and  hear  so  much  of  it.     The  dispens- 
ing and  suspending  power,  and  the  raising  of  mo- 
ney, without  consent  of  parliament,  were  declared 
to  be  precisely  alike,  and  standing  on  the  very 
same  ground.     They  were  born  twins ;  they  lived 
together,  and  together  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave  at  the  revolution,  beyond  all  power  of  re- 
surrection.    If  a  difference  were  made  between 
raising  money,  and  the  suspending  or  dispensing 
power,  the  latter  power  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  dangerous,  as  that  which  might  do  most  uni- 
versal mischief,  and  with  the  greatest  speed.  Rash- 
ly or  wilfully  to  claim,  or  exercise,  as  a  preroga- 
tive, a  power  clearly  against  law,  is  too  great  bold- 
ness for  this  country  ;  and  the  suspending  or  dis- 
pensing power,  that  edged  tool  which  has  got  so 
deep,  is  the  last  that  any  man  in  his  wits  would 
handle  in  England :  that  rock  which  the  English 
history  has  warned  against  with  such  awful  beacons: 
?tn  attempt  that  lost  two  princes  their  crowns,  and 
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one  his  head,  and  that  at  length  expelled  his  fami-    chap. 

ly  out  of  this  land  of  liberty  to  the  regions  of  ty-  , ^ 

ranny/  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  the  neces-  Dec.  9. 
sity  of  the  embargo  was  universally  admitted  ;  the  x'66- 
illigality  of  dispensing  authority  was  alone  objected 
to.  Parliament  even  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters by  an  address  to  the  king,  requesting  hirti 
to  continue  the  embargo,  and  to  extend  it  to  se- 
veral other  species  of  grain. 

During  no  administration  in  which  Lord  Chat- 
ham presided  had  so  respectable  an  opposition  ap- 
peared ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  that  great  mi- 
nister found  himself  obliged  to  negociate,  nay  even 
to  solicit,  for  support  from  surrounding  statesmen. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  attach  the  Bedford 
interest  to  his  side,  (a  measure  which  the  late  im- 
proper behaviour  to  the  royal  personage  rendered 
impracticable),  he  made  some  arrangements  in 
office,  with  a  view  to  withdraw  adherents  from 
that  powerful  family  of  aristocracy,  and  prevent  it 
from  having  full  scope  in  opposition.  He  gave  a 
peerage  to  the  marquis  of  Lome,  which  had  been 
denied  to  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Bedford :  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Nugent,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  board  of  trade,  was  created  Lord  Clare. 
The  invidious  objections  thrown  out  against  the 
minister's  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  however  insig- 
nificant, when  considered  separately,  were  still  im- 
pediments to  his  influence  when  combined  with  a 
still  more  unpopular  proceeding,  to  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  a  comprehensive  cabinet  obliged 
him  to  resort.  This  was  a  coalition  with  the  court  - 
party,  so  far  as  to  admit  a  list  of  appointments,  of 
which  the  very  names  announced  their  having  risen 
by  the  Bute  interest.  Lord  Despencer,  who  had 
been  Lord  Bute's  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
made  postmaster.  Mr.  Jenkiiison,  (Lord  Liver- 
pool), who  had  been  Lord  Bute's  private  secrp* 
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chap,  tary,  was  made  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.    Lorcf 
vt*    ,  Chatham  was  considered  as  having  trusted  to  pro- 

f  766.  mises  of  support,  and  he  gave  them  full  credit ;  for 
he  believed  them  to  be  sincere.  But  although  he 
filled  tne  vacant  offices,  yet  the  appointments  pro- 
ceeded, in  too  many  instances,  not  from  choice 
but  from  necessity ;  and  this  circumstance  being 
notorious  to  those  whom  he  selected,  they  did  not 
regard  him  as  a  willing  benefactor,  but  as  a  re- 
duced and  mortified  superior.  He  now  regretted, 
in  earnest  the  loss  of  his  brother  Lord  Temple  : 
he  had  no  repository  for  his  confidence,  no  solace 
for  his  hours  of  affliction.  Grief,  vexation,  and 
disappointment,  preyed  upon  his  nerves,  whic^ 
though  in  early  life  naturally  strong,  were  now  be- 
come weak  by  age  and  infirmity.  He  was  agitated 
by  contending  passions, — with  a  mind  sometimes 
vigorous,  but  often  depressed, — his  body  tortured 
by  pain,  and  imprisoned  by  infirmity, — he  at  length 
fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout  at  Bath,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  his  existence.  * 

During  his  absence,  a  character,  fresh  and  briU 
Kant  in  the  political  world,  seemed  ready  to  suc- 
ceed to  a  considerable  share  of  his  influence  and 
power.  This  was  Charles  Townsend,  a  descend- 
ant of-  that  illustrious  Viscount  Townsend  who 
had  so  ably  served  the  house  of  Brunswick.  He 
was  more  distinguished  for  a  quick  understanding, 
and  a  brilliant  style  of  eloquence,  for  wit,  subtlety, 
and  intrigue,  than  for  solid  strength  of  genius, 
or  dignified  integrity.  To  the  high  popularity  of 
Chatham  he  never  could  have  succeeded  ;  but  his 
ambition  appeared  to  have  a  favourable  scope  at 
the  present  period,  when,  by  the  secession  of  the 
Newcastle,  Bedford,  and  Rockingham,  interests, 
and  by  the  general  debility  of  the  cabinet,  through 
Chatham's  ill  health,  there  was,  upon  the  whole, 
iii>  man  of  equal  genius  to  himself  in  court-favour 
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and  public  office.     He  therefore  redoubled  his  as-   chaf. 
siduities  to  the  court,  and  was  evidently  in  high      VI' 
estimation  with  it.     His   death,  which  happened     i;66. 
next  year,  deprived  the  country  of  a  witty  and  elo- 
quent speaker,  but  certainly  neither  of  a  patriot 
nor  a  great  man. 

After  attending  to  the  internal  interests  of  the 
nation,  it  was  the  next  object  of  the  legislature  to 
make  some  political  arrangements  for  the  colonies. 
Among  the  events  of  the  present  year,  that  we  had 
occasion  to  notice,  was  the  disrespectful  conduct  of 
the  assembly  of  New- York,  in  slighting  an  act  passed 
during  the  last  session,  for  providing  the  British 
troops  with  necessaries  in  their  American  quarters. 
On  this  afiair  being  brought  before  the  house,  a 
bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  governor,  council, 
and  assembly,  of  New- York,  were  prohibited  from 
passing  or  assenting  to  any  act  of  assembly,  till 
the  assembly  had  done  a  due  homage  to  the  dig- 
nity of  British  legislature,  by  obeying  the  terms  of 
this  regulating  act ;  a  restriction  which,  though  li- 
mited to  one  colony,  was  intended  as  a  lesson  of 
humiliation  for  all. 

If  the  last  ministry  had  seemed,  by  the  opposi- 
tion they  encountered,  and  by  the  manner  of  their 
separation,  to  have  fallen  from  their  own  weakness, 
it  did  not  appear  from  the  events  of  the  passing 
session,  that  a  much  greater  portion  of  internal 
vigour  was  possessed  by  the  present  cabinet,  al- 
though the  greatest  hopes  had  been  entertained, 
that  their  influence  would  be  strong  and  perman- 
ent. In  attempting  to  produce  a  change  upon  the 
land-tax,  the  strength  of  the  administration  was 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  In  consequence  of 
the  last  expensive  war,  the  poor  and  laborious  part 
of  the  community  felt,  with  increasing  uneasiness, 
the  pressure  of  these  taxes,  which  bore  peculiarly 
upon  them.     As  the  land-tax,  already  raised  to  four 
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chap,  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  now  considered  as  a 
^    ,  part  of  the  settled  revenue,  it  was  thought  better  to 

i;  66.  continue  the  tax  at  its  present  height,  than  to  bur- 
den, by  new  impositions,  the  general  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  service  of  the  year.  To  the  surprise 
and  disappointment  of  ministers,  a  resolution  passed 
the  house,  which  reduced  the  land-tax  for  the  pre- 
sent year  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound* 

But  the  great  business  of  the  house  related  to 
the  India  company.  A  committee  having  been  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  25th  of  November,  to  in- 
spect the  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  their  cor- 
respondence with  servants  in  India,  and  the  state 
of  their  revenues  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  as 
well  as  the  naval  and  military  expences  of  govern* 
ment  on  the  company's  account,  an  order  was 
made  for  printing  the  East-India  papers.  To  this 
the  court  of  directors  made  violent  opposition,  as 
tending  to  expose  confidential  correspondence.  A 
restrictive  amendment  was  therefore  *  put  to  the 
Of der,  by  which  private  letters  were  saved.  This 
scrutiny  into  Indian  matters  was  fraught  with  dis- 
putable topics  of  serious  and  extensive  importance, 
and  was  only  second  in  consequence  to  those  Ame- 
rican questions  which  were  agitated  in  the  last 
session.  The  right  of  tt)e  company  to  their  ter- 
ritorial possessions  and  conquests  was  denied  by 
one  party  in  parliament,  as  by  no  means  inherent  in 
the  charters  of  a  trading  corporation ;  if  admissible, 
it  was  even,  they  contended,  still  burthened  in  its 
revenues  by  the  debt  due  to  government  for  its  fos- 
tering protection.  The  opposite  party,  who  espous- 
ed the  interests  of  the  company,  protested  against 
*aich  a  political  doctrine,  as  hostile  to  the  public 
faith,  and  infringing  the  sacredness  of  property. 
If  the  crown  had  claims  on  India,  there  were  courts 
(they  said)  open  for  the  discussion  of  those  claims, 
but  the  house  of  commons  was  incompetent  to  in- 
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terpret  laws  in  &  judicial  capacity.  Towards  the  chap. 
end  of  the  session,  a  convention  between  govern- ,  v> 
ment  and  the  company  was  made,  and  the  follow-  i767. 
ing  terras  were. passed  into  a  law  on  the  24th  of 
June,  under  the  title  of  a  bill  c  for  establishing  an 
*  agreement  between  government  and  the  East- 
.*  India  company/  By  this  stipulation,  the  charter- 
ed company  were  to  pay  to  government  ^400,000 
annually  for  two  years,  by  half  yearly  payments, 
during  which  time,  the  territory  and  revenues 
lately  obtained  were  to  continue  in  the  -  hands  ok 
the  present  possessors ;  but  if  they  were  deprived 
of  any  of  them  by  a  foreign  power,  a  proportional 
abatement  was  to  be  made  in  the  annual  payments, 
and  money  erroneously  paid  was  to  be  refunded. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
court  of  directors,  the  half  yearly  dividend  from 
midsummer  to  Christmas  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  and  a  half  (per  annum).  In  consequence  of 
this  meeting,  a  petition  was  presented  to  parliament, 
Containing  two  plans  for  a  temporary  accommoda- 
tion, to  continue  for  three  years.  In  the  first  of 
these,  government  was  to  grant  the  company  some 
advantages  with  respect  to  inland  duties  on  their  teas, 
and  a  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  those  teas  to 
Ireland  and  the  colonies,  with  some  other  benefits 
in  reference  to  raw  silk  muslins,  the  recruiting 
service,  and  military  stores.  As  a  return  for  these, 
after  deducting  ^400,000  a-year,  in  lieu  of  the 
company's  former  commercial  profits,  the  nett 
remainder  of  revenue  and  trade  was  to  be  divided, 
all  charges  previously  deducted,  between  govern- 
ment and  the  company,  provided  the  latter  conti- 
nued to  possess  their  new  acquisitions  for  three 
years.  By  the  second  proposals,  the  company  of- 
fered, upon  the  same  terms,  to  pay  the  specific 
sum  for  three  years,  by  half  yearly  payments,  and 
to  indemnify  the  public  for  any  loss  the  revenue 
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chap,   might  be  at  by  granting  them  advantages  in  the 
Vi'     tea  trade,  if  the  advanced  consumption  of  it,  taken 

1767.  at  an  average  of  five  years,  did  not  answer  that 
#  end.  In  answer  to  these  proposals,  a  bill  passed 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  12tb  of  June,  ac- 
cepting the  latter,  but  limiting  the  duration  to  two, 
instead  of  three,  years.  The  Resolution  of  the 
court  of  directors,  to  increase  the  dividends,  was 
already  mentioned.  Ministry  remonstrated  against 
it,  but  to  no  effect ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two 
bills  were  brought  into  the  house  j  one  for  regu- 
lating the  qualifications  of  voters  in  trading  com- 
panies, and  the  other  for  farther  regulating  the  di- 
vidends of  the  East-India  company.  By  the  last 
of  these  bills,  the  company  were  debarred  from 
raising  their  dividends  above  ten  per  cent,  till  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  bill,  which  underwent  a  very  violent 
discussion,  were  founded  on  three  principal  rea- 
sons.— The  danger  of  allowing  dividends  to  be 
made  by  the  company  disproportioned  to  the  state 
of  their  funds  and  credit :  that  of  allowing  a  fluc- 
tuation in  India  stocks,  by  which  a  spirit  of  gam- 
ing was  introduced  into  the  country,  which,  if 
they  were  at  all  elevated,  was  cherished  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  other  stocks,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  thereby  obstructed  :  thirdly,  the 
impolicy  of  allowing  any  dividend  of  the  company 
to  hazard  an  encroachment  on  the  revenue  of  its 
late  territorial  acquisitions,  in  case  the  claims  of 
the  public  should  be  disappointed  by  the  misfor- 
tunes or  loss  of  that  territory.  A  spirited  resist- 
ance was  made  to  this  rescinding  bill.  '  The  com- 
pany, in  their  turn,  petitioned  parliament  as  inef- 
fectually as  ministry  had  remonstrated  with  them : 
but  the  numbers  of  the  minority,  on  this  occa- 
sion, although  the  bill  was  passed,  shewed  that  the 
strength  of  administration  was  still  far  from  being 
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confirmed.    In  the  house  of  lords,  a  protest  was   chap, 
signed  against  it,  full  of  copious  animadversions  on  ,     ^L 
its  alleged  impropriety,  by  nineteen  peers.  1767. 

The  influence  and  character  of  Charles  Town- 
send  in  this  administration  has  been  already  notic- 
ed. It  was  by  his  fertile  ingenuity,  unhappily  ap* 
plied,  with  metaphysical  discrimination,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  external  and  internal  taxation,  that  in  this 
session  was  introduced  a  new  tax,  fatal  in  its 
consequences  to  the  harmony  between  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  During  most  of  the  recent  debates 
in  parliament  on  American  subjects,  as  well  as  in 
the  political  pamphlets  published  on  that  continent, 
in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  it  had  been  custom* 
ary  to  expatiate  on  the  essential  difference  between 
customs  imposed  on  the  exports  and  imports  of 
external  commerce,  and  the  raising  of  money  by 
taxes  levied  in  the  manner  of  the  stamp  act.  The 
new  ministry,  laying  hold  of  this  distinction,  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  supposed  concession,  and  pro- 
cured an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed  for  impos- 
ing certain  duties  on  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  white 
and  red  lead,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  payable 
upon  the  importation  of  these  articles  into  the  Ame- 
rican colonies.  These  duties,  when  collected,  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  applied  to  the  making  a 
provision  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
support  of  civil  government  in  those  colonies  where 
it  should  be  necessary,  and  the  residue  was  to  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer  of  England,  to  be  dispos- 
able for  the  same  uses  as  the  former  duties  impos- 
ed in  the  year  1764.  The  act  also  contained  a 
clause  for  discontinuing  the  drawback  payable  on 
the  exportation  of  China  ware  to  America,  and 
settled  some  new  regulations  for  preventing  the 
clandestine  trade  of  goods  in  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time  another  act  was  passed  for  putting  these 
and  all  the  other  customs^Snd  duties  under  the  ma- 
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GHap.  nagement  of  commissioners,  who  were  to  be  resid- 
Vl-      ent  in  America. 

I757.  The  temporary  quiet  produced  in  the  colonies, 
by  the  revocation  of  the  stamp  act,  was  thus  broken 
up.  But  little  discernment  was  requisite  to  per* 
ceive,  that  although  the  long  established  practice 
of  England  ruling  the  commercial  interests  of  Ame- 
rica, by  external  duties,  had  been  sanctioned  by 
time,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves, yet,  as  the  avowed  object  of  these  imposi- 
tions had  always  been  regulation  of  trade,  and  not 
raising  revenue,  the  present  renewal  of  taxation, 
different  as  it  was  in  shape,  was,  in  spirit  and  in 
object,  the  same  with  the  act  so  lately  repealed. 
It  appeared  to  be  taking  a  captious  advantage  of 
the  late  acknowledgments  of  our  trans-antlantic 
subjects  to  seize  upon  their  distinction,  between  ad- 
missable  and  illegal  taxes  so  instantly,  as  an  apo- 
logy for  raising  revenue.  The  dead  letter  of  the 
distinction  was  indeed  observed,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  American  arguments  against  taxation  was  fla- 
grantly violated.  America  felt  conscious  of  that 
incontrovertible  truth  which,-  on  the  last  debate  on 
colonial  affairs,  Lord  Chatham  had  so  powerfully 
inforced,  that  in  the  advantages  of  her  exclusive 
trade  the  main  value  of  the  colonies  existed.  This 
was  the  price  which  they  paid  to  Britain  for  pro- 
tection. Our  commerce  was  free  to  all  the  world  j 
theirs,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  was  en- 
joyed and  monopolized  by  ourselves.  We  were 
the  sole  receptacle  of  their  increasing  produce  and 
exports,  which  filled  our  merchantmen  with  car- 
goes for  universal  trade.  If,  instead  of  calculating 
the  mean  advantages  to  be  strained  out  of  Ameri- 
ca, by  squeezing  and  shackling  her  with  external 
taxes,  ministers  had  contemplated  the  benefits  to 
be  enjoyed  from  a  cordial  understanding,  they 
would  have  adopted  a  different  system.     America 
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Was  averse  to  taxes :  to  impose  them,  eVeh  with  chap. 
the  plea  of  strict  law^  was  impolitic,  and  especially        L  c 
while  their  memories  were  yet  fresh  with  indigna-    1766. 
tion  at  the  framers  of  the  stamp  act. 

The  first  public  instance  of  disgust  in  America  <>c^«r 
was  displayed  in  Boston,  where,  at  a  meeting  of  x?  h 
the  inhabitants*  several  resolutions  were  entered 
into,  for  the  encouragement  of  home  manufac- 
tures, the  promoting  of  economy,  and  the  lessen- 
ing and  restraining  the  use  df  foreign  superfluities. 
In  order  more  fully  to  mark  their  displeasure  at 
the  new  duties,  it  was  resolved  to  give  particular 
encouragement  to  the  manufacture,  among  them- 
selves, of  those  articles  on  which  the  duties  were 
imposed ;  and,  in  general,  it  was  recommended  to 
use  few  or  none  of  the  commodities  exported  from 
the  mothelr  country  that  could  at  all  be  procured 
in  the  colonies*  1 

The  long  and  important  session  by  which  the 
American  act  was  passed  terminated  on  the  2d  of 
July.  Unfortunately  it  was  deprived  of  the  en- 
lightened guidance  of  the  noble  lord  who  had 
Jbrmed  the  administration,  owing  to  the  continu- 
ance of  his  ill  health*  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that,  but  for  this  unhappy  absence  from 
the  public  councils,  a  measure  so  pernicious  would 
never  have  been  adopted.  A  few  days  after  the 
rising  of  parliament,  the  king  wrote  a  letter  with 
his  own  hand  to  Lord  Chatham,  whd  lay  sick  at 
Hampstead,  acquainting  him  with  his  resolution  to 
make  some  alterations  in  his  servants,  and  desiring 
his  assistance  or  advice.  Lord  Chatham  returned 
a  verbal  answer,  to  this  effect :  '  That  such  was 
his  ill  state  of  health  that  his  majesty  must  not  ex- 
pect from  him  any  farther  advice  or  assistance,  in 
any  arrangement  whatever.* 

From  this  circumstance  it  was  known,  that  of- 
fers were  to  be  made  to  some  members  of  the  op* 
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chap,  position  for  a  new.  administration.  The  duke 
Vl-  of  Newcastle,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  the  op- 
1767.  position  being  divided,  conversed  with  the  friends 
of  all  the  leaders,  and  pressed  upon  them  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  faithfully  keeping  together. 
Lord  Bute  was  said,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
immediate  exertions,  in  concert  with  Lord  Hol- 
land, for  the  formation  of  such  a  cabinet  as  should 
correspond  with  his  own  ideas.  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  being  regarded  as  the  most  access- 
ible of  the  opposition,  was  first  applied  to,  through 
the  medium  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  At  the 
second  conference,  his  lordship  asked  the  duke, 
whether  he  was  treating  with  the  king's  minister 
or  with  the  duke  of  Grafton  ?  The  duke  answer- 
ed, '  with  the  king's  minister ;'  confessing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  source  of  the  application  from  which 
an  offer  was  made  to  his  lordship  of  the  office  now 
%  filled  by  himself.  Lord  Rockingham  would  con- 
clude nothing  without  conferring  with  his  friends* 
On  the  11 ttk  of  July  he  set  out  to  consult  the  duke 
of  Bedford  at  Wooburn.  His  grace  declared  his 
willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  matquis's  appoint* 
ment,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty,  and  would 
{£nd  to  conciliate  parties  ;  but  though  renouncing 
*  all  claim  to  a  situation  for  himself,  he  insisted  on 

reserving  a  power  of  nominating  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  new  arrangement.  He  stated  his  terms  con- 
ditionally, it  being  his  intention  to  advise  with  Lord 
Temple  and  Mr.  Grenville*  These  gentlemen,, 
when  consulted,  concurred  with  Lord  Rocking- 
ham* in  the  idea  of  a  comprensive  cabinet,  which 
thp  two  brothers  promised  to  support,  although  out 
of  employment,  as  Mr.  Grenville  desired  that  his 
name  should  not  be  obtruded  on  the  king.  Their 
only  conditions  were,  that  whoever  were  ministers 
should  assert  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  over  America,  and  that  some  of  their  party 
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should  be  admitted  to  honourable  and  becoming  chap. 
situations.    The  duke  of  Newcastle,  when  applied ,    v*'^ 
to,  expressed  the  same  willingness  to  coalesce,  and     1767. 
made  the  same  stipulation  in  behalf  of  his  friends. 
Lord  Rockingham  having  communicated  this  plan 
of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  system  to  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  it  was  laid  before  his  majesty.     An 
answer  was  returned  in  two  days,  '  that  his  ma- 
jesty adopted  and  approved  of  the  idea  of  a  corn- 
prehensive  system,  and  hoped  it  was  not  meant  to 
exclude  his  friends,  and  those  about  his  person :' 
for  the  rest  he  entirely  agreed.     The  royal  answer 
occasioned  a  meeting,  at  Newcastle  house,  of  some 
of  the  principal  political  characters, — the  dukes  of 
Bedford,  Newcastle,  Richmond,  and  Portland ;  the 
marquis  -of  Rockingham  ;  the  earl  of  Sandwich  ; 
Viscount  Weymouth ;  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  Mr.  Rig- 
by,  and  Admiral  Keppel.     A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Grenville,  promising  support  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration, provided  the  dependance  and  obedi- 
ence  of  America  was  asserted  and  maintained. 
This  letter  was  like  the  apple  of  discord  in  the 
preparatory  meeting  of  the  intended  administra- 
tion.    Lord  Rockingham  defended  his  ideas  re- 
specting America,  which  were  liberal  and  conci- 
liatory, when  compared  with  those  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Grenville.     The  different  opinions  were  re- 
conciled, by  substituting  the  words  supported  and 
established  for  asserted  and  maintained,  in  Mr. 
Grenville's  letter.     The  marquis  then  proposed 
himself  for  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.       t 
Dowdeswell  for  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Mr. 
Conway  for  secretary  of  state  and  minister  of  the 
house  of  commons.     Here  the  duke  of  Bedford 
dissented,  insisting  that  he  knew,  from  experience, 
Mr.  Conway's  province  should  be  confined  to  the 
military,  and  not  extended  to  a  civil,  capacity,  for 
which  he  maintained  that  his  former  conduct  had 
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given  ample  proofs  of  his  unfitness.  Lord  Rock* 
ingham's  opinion  of  General  Conway  being  incon- 
sistent with  this  exclusion,  the  conference  was  here 
at  an  end  2  no  other  particulars  or  conditions  were 
even  mentioned*  The  appointment  for  General 
Conway,  at  which  the  negociating  parties  stumbl- 
ed, as  if  at  the  threshold  of  their  coalition,  was 
that  of  minister  of  the  house  of  commons,  or,  as 
he  has  been  sometimes  called,  the  first  efficient  mi- 
nister* Lord  Rockingham  wanted  M*.  Conway, 
because  he  intended  to  persevere  in  his  own  sys- 
tem with  respect  to  America.  The  duke  ,of  Bed- 
ford and  Mr.  GrenviUe,  in  consistency  with  thei* 
own  plans,  wished  for  one  of  their  own  creatures, 
Mr.  Rigby,  for  the  same  confidential  situation. 
America  was  therefore  the  true  cause  of  the  break- 
ing off  of  this  conference  :  subsequent  events  have 
proved  whose  policy  was  right.  At  another  meet- 
ing in  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  at- 
tempt was  renewed  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
and  firm  administration;  but  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham still  adhering  to  his  former  condition  re- 
specting Mr.  Conway,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford 
standing  out  against  it,  the  conference  ceased,  never 
to  be  resumed.  These  negotiations  took  place  in 
the  month  of  July,  ki  September,  the  death  of 
Charles  Townsend,  who  filled  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  threw  the  ministry,  al- 
ready weak  and  distracted,  into  still  deeper  em- 
barrassment. Every  effort  having  proved  abor-r 
tive  to  form  a  new  arrangement,  Mr.  Townsend's 
place,  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  offered 
to  several  gentlemen,*  who  refused  to  accept  of  ir. 
Lord  North,  who,  during  Mr.  Grenville's  admi- 
nistration, had  been  intrusted  wkh  all  the  motions 
against  ^Mr,  Wilkes,  was  desired  to  succeed  Mr. 
Townsend  j  but  he  at  first  declined  it.  After 
holding  out  against  three  weeks  solicitation,  he' 
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yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  princess  of  Wales. 

A  partial  revolution  now  commenced  in  the  cabi- 

«et.  Lord  Northington  and  Genera!  Conway,  ~i74^ 
perceiving  that  Lord  Chatham,  though  he  stHl 
nominally  retained  the  privy  seal,  was,  in  fact, 
withdrawn  from  public  business,  resotoed  to  re- 
sign. »  The  Bedford  interest,  succeeding  to  them 
'in  the  support  of  ministry,  put  in  Lord  Weymouth 
as  secretary  of  state,  and  made  Lord  Gower  lord 
president,  in  the  place  of  Northington.  Lord 
Hillsborough  was  appointed  secretary  -of  state  for 
America^  an  office  heretofore  unknown,  the  crea- 
tion of  which  seemed  to  announce  to  the  colonies 
that  the  court  was  preparing  to  make  them  the 
objects  of  some  extraordinary  measure.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  parliament  assembled.  In  his 
majesty's  speech,  the  principal  object  of  their -meet- 
ing was  -declared  to  be  the  consideration  of  the 
prevailing  scarcity  and  dearth  of  corn.  Interfer- 
-ence  on  the  part  of  .government,  in  regulating  the 
price  of  necessaries,  is  {if  ever  to  be  justified)  a 
hazardous  and  delicate  point.  Though  undue  spe- 
culations are  very  common  in  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, they  are  seldom  attempted  in  corn,  not 
because  the  dealers  in  >h  .are  less  inclined  to  amass 
-profits  than  other  dealers,  but  that  it  is  attended 
with  much  more  .risk,  grain  being  a  perishable  ar- 
ticle, *and  very  expensive  in  keeping.  Monopoliz- 
ing any  article  of  merchandize  has  seldom  or  ever 
been  attempted  by  any  society  or  man  of  real  for- 
tune, and  it  would  be  the  highest  folly  to  attempt 
it  in  corn.  The  trade  must  tend  to  its  natufcl 
level,  .and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  -aid  the  Engross- 
ers in  the  kingdom,  though  combined,  to  prevent 
it.  The  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of 
importation  .are  the  only  proper  preventives  of 
famine.     Parliament  wisely  directed  its  attention 
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chap,   to  these  objects,  and  passed  a  bill  for  importing 
VL      wheat  and  flour  from  Africa* 

l?67m  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1767  died,  at  Mona- 
co in  Italy,  Edward  duke  of  York,  eldest  brother 
/  to  the  king,  a  prince  of  pleasing  manners  and  con- 
siderable courage.  Beyond  these  qualifications  his 
merit  did  not  seem  to  rise-;  for  he  was  known  to 
possess  very  dissolute  morals,  and  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  real  knowledge  and  accomplishments. 
The  popular  recommendation  of  bravery,  for  which 
all  his  family  have  ever  been  conspicuous,  brought 
him  into  notice  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  In 
Lord  Howe's  attack  upon  Cherbourg  he  served  as 
a  naval  officer,  with  distinguished  credit.  As  pa- 
negyric is  never  slow  to  echo  the  praises  of  prince- 
ly merit,  when  it  appears  even  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, his  royal  highness's  death  was  the  theme  of 
much  loyal  lamentation  in  the  obituary  records  of 
the  day. 

This  session  was  marked  by  the  proposition  of 
a  bold  and  useful  restriction  of  the  resumption  of 
crown-grants.  A  grant  had  been  made  to  the  first 
earl  of  Portland,  by  William  III,  of  the  honour  of 
Penrith  in  Cumberland,  with  the  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging.  Among  these  supposed  ap- 
purtenances the  family  had  rested  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  forest  of  Inglewood,  and  the  manor 
and  castle  of  Carlisle,  although  not  specified  in  the 
grant.  Sir  James  Lowther,  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, presented  a  memorial  to' the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  stating  his  discovery,  and  praying 
for  a  lease  for  three  lives  upon  these  domains. 
His  request  was  granted,  in  spite  of  the  duke  of 
Portland's  remonstrances.  •  The  case,  however,  be- 
ing tried  before  the  barons  of  exchequer,  Sir 
James  Lowther  was  nonsuited.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced upon  this  occasion,  proposing  to  restrict  the 
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right  of  resuming  crown-grants  to  the  term  of  chap. 
«xty  years.     The  opposers   of  the   proposition ,     ^ 
maintained,  that  the  tenements  in  question  were    ^7. 
neither  expressed  nor  understood  in  the  crown- 
grant:  that  the  crown,  therefore,  did  not  resume 
a  grant,  but  only  claimed  as  its  own  what  had 
never  been  given  away.    After  some  indecisive  de- 
bates, the  question  was  adjourned  till  next  year. 
The  supplies  and  other  business  being  settled,  par- 
liament dissolved  on  the  10th  of  March. 

Thus  closed  the  first  parliament  of  George  III, 
distinguished,  perhaps,  by  a  greater  share  of  abi- 
lities, and  yet  attended  with  less  ultimate  advan- 
tage to  the  empire,  than  any  previous  parliament 
since  the  revolution.  Although  the  outset  of  his 
majesty's  feign  was  crowned  with  a  favourable 
peace, — although  the  whig  interest  prevailed,  and 
the  great  leading  families  of  the  nation  had  no 
small  share  of  influence  in  public  affairs, — although 
cabinets  were  formed,  comprehending,  and  appa- 
rently reconciling,  discordant  interests,  in  which 
talents  that  the  world  has  never  since  seen  rivalled 
were  called  into  action,  yet,  from  some  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  disunion,  (for  the  union  of  these  men 
was  at  no  time  stedfast)  all  the  first  seven  years  of 
this  reign  present  one  lamentable  scene  of  instabi- 
lity. Every  act  of  the  legislative  body  seemed  a 
contradiction  to  the  preceding.  General  warrants 
were  first  sanctioned,  and  then,  by  a  subsequent 
statute,  they  were  condemned.  The  business  of 
America  was  still  more  inconsistently  conducted. 
A  gross,  yet  deliberate,  impolicy  first  induced  the 
legislature  to  exert  a  prerogative  in  taxation  which 
every  argument  of  reason  and  utility  soon  p'roved 
to  be  unfounded.  This  was  retracted,  but  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  quiet  the  alarmed  suspicions 
of  the  colonists  }  and  the  tax,  disguising  itself  like 
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chap,  a  Proteus,  broke  out  anew,  under  a  shape  only 
***    .  calculated  to  insult  the  understandings  of  its  vio. 
xj6jm    tims. 

Subsequent  events  merely  consummated  the  evils 

of  whkh  the  foundations  were  laid  by  a  few  statutes 

of  this  parliament. 


•i 
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CHAP.   V\L 


Election  of  a  new  parliament Wilkes  returns  to  England* 

and  stands  candidate  for  Middlesex Violence  of  popular* 

Javour  in  his  behalf. . . .  Reduction  of  Corsica  by  the  French 
....  discontents  in  England  at  that  event. . . .  Lord  Chatham 
withdraws  from  office. . . .  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  in  November  I768. . . .  Proceedings  of  the  discon- 
tented party  in  America. . . .  Petition  heard  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusets-lay. . . .  Coalesced  opposition  of  the 
Grenville  and  Rockingham  parties  to  ministerial  measures  to- 
wards America. . . .  Advice  of  parliament  to  his  majesty,  to 
renew  the  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  VIII,  respecting  tlie  pu- 
nishment of  offenders  beyond  seas. . .  Reception  of  the  proposal 

in  America. . . .  Mr*  Wilkes  brought  before  parliament 

Is  expelled  upon  a  complaint  of  privilege  made  by  Lord  Wey- 
mouth. . . .  Meeting  of  the  Middlesex  electors  in  consequence 
of  his  expulsion. . . .  Mr.  Wilkes  is  re-elected  for  Middlesex. 
....  His  re-election  declared  void  by  parliament. . . .  Colonel 
Lutterell stands for Middlesex,  and  in  spite  of  inferior  numbers 
is  declared  member,  by  the  decision  of  the  house  of  commons 

....  debates  on  this  sulject. . . .  King's  speech Affairs  in 

India. . . .  War  with  Hyder  Aly. . . .  Petitions  from  different 
counties  on  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  election. . . .  Proceed- 
ings of  parliament^ . . .  delates  of  the  lords. . . .  debates  of  the 
commons. . . .  Octennial  parliamentary  bill  for  Ireland. 


Th  e  succeeding  election  revived  the  fury  of  do-  chap. 
mestic  faction,  and  brought  again  into  notice  a ,    VIL 
political  character  whp  seemed  to  have  closed  his    I76«. 
career.     John  "Wilfces,  whose  opposition  to  the 
Bute  ministry  has  been  already  related,  finding 
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chap,  himself  in  exile,  and  in  deplorable  circumstances, 
VI!-  t  and,  from  his  outlawry  having  run  beyond  the 
I7$g.~  limits  the  law  allowed  for  reversal,  cut  off  from 
the  protection  of  his  native  country,  besought  the 
new  ministry,  in  submissive  terms,  to  pardon  his 
offences,  and  allow  him  once  more  to  return  to. 
Britain.  As  many  characters  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration had  acted,  if  not  in  the  same  phalanx 
of  opposition  with  Mr,  Wilkes,  at  least  against  a 
common  adversary,  k  was  expected  that  consider- 
able influence  would  have  been  used  for  obtaining 
his  pardon ;  but  his  application  \*as  treated  with 
indignant  contempt,  and  all  his  hopes  were  now 
founded  on  rousing,  by  a  desperate  exposure  of 
his  person  and  liberty  to  the  vengeance  of  govern- 
ment, the  remaining  portion  of  public  sympathy 
jbr  his  supposed  martyrdom,  which  had  survived 
his  infamy  and  his  ill  fortune.  He  accordingly 
came  over  to  England,  previous  tq  the  general 
election ;  and,  in  bold  defiance  of  his  outlawry, 
declared  himself  a  candidate  to  represent  the  dty 
of  London  in  parliament.  Not  only  the  rabble  re- 
ceived him  with  applause,  but  several  persons  of 
distinction  encouraged  him  with  their  countenance 
and  their  purse.  It  required  all  the  efforts  of  go- 
vernment influence  to  defeat  his  'attempt  in  Lon- 

March  *o.  don.  Though  baffled,  he  nevertheless  set  up  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  where,  in  spite  of  ministers 
and  of  rich  and  powerful  competitors,  he  carried 

■  <  22.  his  election  by  a  large  majority.  As  the  outlawry 
was  still  in  full  force  against  him,  to  prevent  his 
being  apprehended  he  wrote  to  the  solicitor,  and 
deputy-solicitor,  of  the  treasury,  pledging  his  honour 
as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  personally  appear  in 
the  court  of  king's-bench,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
ensuing  term.  The  new  parliament  being  sum- 
moned, with  Sir  John  Cust  as  speaker,  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  proper  crown-lawyer  might  re- 
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port  to  the  house  why  the  laws  were  not  imme-  chaf. 
diately  put  in  execution  against  John  Wilkes,  an  VIL 
outlaw,  who  had  been  returned  to  England  since  iy& 
February.  Wilkes  appeared  in  the  court  of  king's- 
bench,  according  to  his  promise;  and  as  no  pre- 
cedent  could  be  found  of  a  person  in  his  circum- 
stances being  delivered  to  bail,  he  was  ordered  into 
custody.  The  populace,  however,  stopt  the  coach 
in  which  he  was  conveyed,  and  carried  off  their 
favourite  in  triumph  to  a  public-house  in  Spittle- 
fields.  From  thence  he  made  his  escape,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  marshal  of  theking's-bench. 
Every  day  an  immense  crowd  assembled  round  the 
prison  for  some  time  after  his  confinement,  and 
evinced,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  such  contempt  of 
the  public  peace,  as  at  length  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  military.  On  the  day  of  the  open- 
ing of  parliament  they  demanded  Mr.  Wilkes's  en- 
largement, in  order  that  he  might  take  his  seat  in 
parliament :  every  persuasive  effort  to  appease  them 
having  failed,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire, 
and  about  20  persons  were  either  killed  or  wound* 
ed.  The  circumstance  of  a  young  man  being  shot, 
after  he  had  fled  from  the  soldiers,  and  taken  re- 
fuge in  an  out  house  belonging  to  his  father,  raised 
a  considerable  ferment  in  the  public  mind ;  and 
what  increased  the  popular  odium,  the  regiment 
employed  was  chiefly  composed  of  Scotchmen; 
and  from  the  late  contest  of  Wilkes  with  Lord 
Bute,  supposed  to  have  been  stimtjlate  by  nati  ri- 
al antipathy.  In  the  meantime  the  press  teemed 
with  inflammatory  libels,  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  licentious  politicians,  whose  passions  were  ex- 
cited by  the  present  scenes.  Harley,  the  lord 
mayor,  for  the  share  he  had  taken  as  a  public  ma- 
gistrate against  Mr.  Wilkes,  viz*  superintending 
the  burning  of  his  book  by  the  hands  of  thfcbanfj. 
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chat,  man,  became  an  object  of  their  violent  animosity.  * 
**  .  The  mansion-house  was  assailed  by  frequent  mobs, 
j 7<4.  But  what  was  alarming,  far  beyond  these  public 
effervescences,  was  the  discovery  of  combinations 
among  the  meanest  ranks  of  society,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  general  distress,  by  means  the  most 
dangerous  and  illicit. 

Although  «uch  disturbances  as  these,  coming 
from  4iie  very  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  could 
not  be  taken  as  fair  criteria  of  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  administration  by  that  portion  of  the 
public  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  weight  and 
respect,  there  were  political  events  that  happened 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  which  tended  unfortunate  • 
Jy  still  snore  to  weaken  government  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  country.  The  removal  of  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst,  a  veteran  in  the  public  service,  from 
his  government  of  America,  wjiich,  by  long  pre* 
scription,  was  regarded  as  a  sinecure,  gave  tokens 
of  a  harsh  and  ungrateful  disposition,  that  displeased 
many  impartial  observers,  and  in  particular  dis- 
gusted Lord  Chatham,  whose  loss  of  favour  was 
too  important  not  to  be  felt. 

During  the  last  year,  the  French  court  purchased 
of  the  Genoese  theclaim  of  that  republic  to  the  island 
of  Corsica ;  and  this  year  a  French  army  landed  on 
the  island  to  take  possession  of  it.  This  measure,  it 
Avas  expected,  would  have  produced  much  opposi- 
tion in  Europe ;  but  the  French  minister  contrived 
such  arrangements  as  deterred  the  British  govern- 
ment from  any  active  interference;  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  the  only  other  power  interested  in  behalf 
f  >f  the  oppressed  islanders,  was  too  weak  to  pro- 
voke hostilities.      The   gallant  resistance  of  the 

1  In  the  court ^f  king'*  bench  pitted  from  the  time  of  Ms  arrest, 

Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry  was  revers-  to  pay  two  fine*  £500,  and  to  find 

«■<!;  tmt  J\e  was  sentenced  to  be  two  syrettes  in  £$S>0  each  for  iiii 

imprisoned  for  two  yean,  com-  good  behaviour  during  be ven  year*, 
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tofsican  patriots,  under  Paoli,  though  finally  un-  cha*. 
successful,created  the  strongest  sympathyandadmir- . 
ation  over  the  enKghtened  part  of  Europe.  The  i?6&, 
minds  of  Englishmen  were  peculiarly  formed  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  favour ;  even  the  govern- 
ment shewed  some  symptoms  of  good  will  to  thosef 
brave  men,  and  afforded  a  shelter  and  subsistence  to 
the  chief  leader,  when  he  was  driven  into  exile.  But 
the  popular  wish  of  the  country  to  protect  Corsica, 
in  open  defiance  of  France,  was  not  acceded  to,  for 
reasons  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed. Among  the  advocates  of  this  generous  inter- 
ference, for  the  preservation  of  human  freedom, 
and  against  the  unjust  aggrandizement  of  France, 
was  Lord  Chatham.  Lord  Shelburne  also,  during 
his  continuance  in  office,  was  so-  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  allowing  such  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  enemy,  that  he  instructed  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  then  resident  at  the  court  of  France,  to  re- 
monstrate on  th*  subject.  The  remonstrance 
failed,  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  a  write* 
well  acquainted  with  the  events  of  those  times,*  be* 
cause  the  French  minister,  knowing  the  sentiments 
of  the  British  court  better  than  the  British  mi* 
nister,  treated  the  remonstrance  with  contempt* 
and  Lord  Rochford,  it  is  added,  finding  his  in- 
structions disavowed  by  his  own  court,  resigned 
his  diplomatic  character.  Lord  Shelburne,  it  is 
added,  now  discovering  the  dupe  he  had  been  made, 
and  the  deceptions  which  had  been  practised  upon 
him,  resigned  also. 

Lord  Chatham  had  for  some  time  entertain* 
ed  thoughts  of  resigning,  disgusted  as  he  was 
with  colleagues  whose  conduct  he  so  much  dis- 
approved. The  event  we  have  now  mentioned 
decided  him  :  he  regarded  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Hillsborough  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 

1  The  author  ©f  the  JL-fe  of  Lord  Ckathanv 
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chap,  colonies,  and  the  abandonment  of  Corsica  to 
vl*  France,  as  such  outrages  on  his  European  and 
I75£  American  system  of  politics,  that  he  sent  his  seal 
to  court,  and  never  more  filled  a  place  under  the 
crown.  The  duke  of  Grafton  thought  he  had 
balanced  the  loss  of  this  great  statesman  by  ac- 
quiring the  duke  of  Bedford  with  his  friends  to 
support  his  administration ;  and  although  he  had 
but  lately  declared  that  he  would  serve  in  no  pub- 
lic capacity  without  Lord  Chatham,  and  with  Lord 
Chatham  he  would  willingly  carry  a  spade  or  a 
mattock,(i.  e.  act  in  the  humblest  employment  un- 
der his  auspices)  yet  now  he  ventured  on  the  dif- 
ficulties and  burthens  of  his  great  situation  with 
other  friends.  Lord  Camden  still  continued  in 
office,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  duke* 

Lord  Chatham  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of 
Bristol.  These  changes  took  place  in  October. 
No¥cmber"The  following  month  the  king  opened  the  session 
of  parliament  with  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
fraught  with  subjects  of  considerable  importance, 
and  which  gave  occasion  to  several  animated  de* 
bates,  in  framing  the  address.  His  majesty  ex- 
pressed the  strongest  desire  of  prolonging  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  in  Europe,  and  regretted  that  the 
same  disposition  had  not  been  so  cordially  shewn 
by  other  powers.  From  them,  however,  he  de- 
clared that  the  strongest  assurances  had  been  re- 
ceived of  a  pacific  disposition  towards  this  country. 
On  the  subject  of  America  the  stile  of  the  royal 
speech  was  indignant  and  severe.  The  capital  of 
one  of  thecolonies  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disobedience  to  all  law  and  government.  In  dis- 
approving of  external  and  groundless  discontents, 
his  majesty  adverted  to  the  duty  of  abstaining 
from  a  similar  spirit  at  home.  Though  the 
addresses  were  carried  in  the  usual  forms,  yet 
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•eat  altercations  arose  on  the  different  parts  of  crtA*. 

tern.  i         j 

The  effects  of  a  late  severe  scarcity,  and  the  1768*9* 
measures  to  be  pursued  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
calamity,  was  the  first  public  object  which  came 
within  the  consideration  of  the  house,  after  re- 
turning an  answer  to  his  majesty's  address.  A  not.  h. 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  not  only  for 
extending  the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of 
corn,  but  also  for  preventing  the  extraction  of  low 
wines  and  spirits  from  wheat  and  wheat-flour. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month  a  motion 
was  made,  that  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  secretaries  of  state,  and  our  ministers  at 
the  court  of  France,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Cor- 
sica, from  the  1 8t  of  January  1 767,  should  be  laid 
before  the  house,  and  also  copies  of  all  instructions 
to  any  of  the  said  ministers.  This  motion,  though 
carried  in  the  negative,  produced  an  ample  discus- 
sion of  the  state  of  that  island.  Other  motions  fof 
papers  respecting  America,  and  the  merits  of  the 
disputed  election,  engaged  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.  It  was 
adjourned  from  the  22<*  of  December  to  the  1 9th 
of  January  following, 

A  committee  of  the  whole  house  had  been  form- 
ed early  in  the  session,  for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry 
into  American  affairs.  Before  the  christmas  re- 
cess, we  have  seen  that  motions  were  made  for 
bringing  all  persons  capable  of  elucidating  the  me- 
rits of  the  quarrel  before  this  committee.  These, 
however,  were  overruled.  As  coercive  measures 
seemed  to  have  been  used  by  administration,  all 
inquiries  were  violently  opposed  by  them,  probably 
thinking  that  the  dignity  of  government  might  sur- 
fer from  such  discussions.  Of  some,  papers,  how- 
ever, of  sufficient  importance  they  could  not  resist 
the  production,  and  upon  the  merits  of  these  oppo- 
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Chap,  sition  determined  to  take  their  ground.3    A  pen- 

VIU    .  tion  was  presented  during  this  inquiry,  from  the 

1768-9.   council  of  the' province  of  Massachusets-bay*  sign* 

*  From  the  firtt  moment  that  id-  giving  a  full  account  of  the  peti- 
telligence  arrived  in  the  colonies,  tion  which  had  been  lately  sent  to 
that  it  was  meant  to  commute  the  the  king,  as  well  at  the  instructions 
stamp  act,  so  lately  repealed,  for  remitted  to  their  own  agent  in 
another  tax  upon  customs,  differing  Great  Britain,  Lord  Hillsborough, 
in  name,  but  not  in  spirit,— tht  the  newly  appointed  secretary  of 
most  seditious  sentiments  began  to  state,  for  American  afikirs,  upon  the 
pervade  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  appearance  of  a  letter  so  calculated 
most  inflammatory  language  to  be  to  excite  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
delivered,  both  from  the  American  popular  party,  took  occasion  to  re- 
press and  in  general  conversation,  probate  the  conduct  of  the  Massar 
Of  all  the  colonies  the  province  of  chusets-nay  assembly,  and    admo- 
Massachusets-bay  took    the  lead,  nished  the  colonial  assemblies  t6 
in  fostering  discontent  into  open  re-  treat  the  letter  with  contempt.  But 
hellion.    There  had  been  no  good  his  lordship's  remonstrance  was  not 
understanding  between  Sir  Francis  suited  to  the  temper  of  the"  times, 
Barnard,  the  governor  of  Massa-  for  petitions  of  the  same  nature  with 
fchuscts-bay   and    the  inhabitants,  that  of  Massachusets  were  voted, 
from  the  time  of  the  stamp  act.  and  sent  to  England  from  all  the 
Sir  Francis  being  unpopular,  from  colonies.    A  letter  from  the  secre- 
his  zeal  in  maintaining  the  authori-  tary  of  state  was  treated  with  no 
ty  of  the  mother  country;  and  the  more  respect  than  his  official  re- 
leading  men  of  the  province  being  monstrance.    He  instructed  the  go- 
obnoxious    to   him  from  opposite  vernor  to  require  that  the  assembly 
principles,  a  violent  hostility  was  should  rescind  the  resolution  of  the 
displayed  in  all  their  proceedings,  preceding  session,  which  had  given 
The  governor   excluded  from  the  birth  to  the  circular  letter.    This 
council  every  principal  member  of  the  assembly  refused  (by  a  very 
the  opposition  party,  whik  the  po*  large  majority)  to  comply  with, 
pular  leaders,  commanding  by  far  on  which  they  were  dissolved  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  the  governor,  in  pursuance  of  hi* 
exerted  their  influence  to  thwart  his  instructions,  as  a  mark  of  the  royal 
influence,  and  to  charge  him  with  displeasure.    Previous  to  this  event 
errors  in  government.    The  resi-  an   affair   took  place  at    Boston, 
dence  of  the  new  board  of  customs  which  promoted  the  rising  discon* 
was  to  be  held  at  Boston.    There  tents  of  the  people  into  active  hosti- 
the  first  symptoms  of  determined  lity.    The  sloop  Liberty,  belong- 
resistance  to  the  tax,  lately  imposed,  ing  to  a  respectable  merchant  of 
were  shewn.      Associations  were  that  city,  having  arrived  in   the 
entered  into,  binding  the  members  harbour,  a  tide-waiter  was  put  on 
to  abstain  from  articles  of  British  board,  to  prevent  her  lading  being 
manufacture,  and  to  encourage  the  landed,  without  a  permit  from  the 
native  product  of  America.     By  custom.    The  master  of  the  vessel 
the  assembly  of  Massachusets-bay,  having  tampered  in  vain  with  thii 
a  circular  letter,  date4rthe  15*  *»  of  officer  to  obtain  that  indulgence* 
February  1768,  was  addressed  to  locked  him  up  in  the  cabin,  and 
the  assemblies  of  all  the  other  colo-  proceeded  to  unlade  and  take  id 
aies,  communicating  deliberations  another  cargo.     Upon  the  news  of 
on  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  and  this  outrage  the  collector  of  the 
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ed  by  Mr.  Danforth,  their  president.    It  was  re-  chap. 
fused  as  a  council-petition ;  the  assembly,  in  which     v,f 
it  passed,  owing  to  its  dismission  by  the  king's  re- 

customs  seized  the  sloop,  and  put    they  should  summon  a  convention 
ber  under  the  protection  of  the    of  the  people.     They  appointed 
Romney  man  of  war*     At  this    four  select  men  to  represent  them 
transaction  pasted  within  sight  of    in  this  convention.    These  were 
shore,  the  mob  in  town  grew  tu-    directed  to  write  to  the  select-men 
thultuous,   and    beat  and  abused    of  the  other  towns  in  the  province, 
every  person  in  office  belonging    acquainting  them  with  what  had 
to    the    custom-house.      It    waa    been  done  at  the  town  meeting  of 
found  necessary,  for  the  protection     Boston,  and  to  propose  a  conven- 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  cut-    tion,  to  be  held  on  the  **d  of  the 
totns,  that  the  governor  should  ap-    same  month.    It  was  also  resolved, 
ply  to  the  assembly  for  their  pro-    that    the    inhabitants    of    Boston 
lection;  but  the  assembly  offered    should    be   requested   to   provide 
neither  advice  nor  assistance.    In    themselves  with  arms,  pursuant  to 
the  meantime  a  meeting  was  held  a  law  of  the  province,  which  had  . 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  rcmonstrat-  been  too  much  neglected,  assigning  ' 
ed  against  the  seizure  of  the  sloop,  as  a  reason  for  thji  ttep,  the  pre-, 
and  requested  the  governor  to  re-  vailing  apprehension  of  a -war  with 
move  the  Romney  out  of  their  France ;  and,  lastly,  they  requested 
harbour.    Such  transactions  could  that  the  clergy  of  the- town  should 
not  pass  without  being  reported  set  a-part  a  day  ior  listing  and 
circumstantially  to  the  government  prayer-    All  the  townships  in  the 
of  the  mother  country.    Troops  province  complied  with  these  in- 
were  accordingly  ordered  from  home  structions,  that  of  Halfield  alone 
to  keep  the  peace  at  Boston.     A  excepted,  which  exhibited  a  singu- 
rumour  of  the  destination  of  two  re-  lar  attachment  to  the  authority  of 
giments,whoembarked  for  this  pur-  the  British  government.  In  a  strain 
pose,  reached  the  scene  of  diacon-  of  commendable  moderation,  they 
tent  before  the  forces  arrived,  and  advised  their  countrymen  to  pur- 
occasioned  such  an  alarm  among  sue  more  legal  modes  of  redressing 
the  colonists  as  could  only  be  ex-  their  grievances,  than  holding  a 
cited  by  the  anticipation  of  severe  seditious  and  unconstitutional  as- 
and  desperate  hostilities.    A  town  sembly.    The  convention  met  on 
meeting  was  called  on  the  12th  of  the  a 8th  of  September,  composed  of 
September,  and  a  petition  was  pre-  delegates  from  ninety  .eight  towns 
sented  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  and  eight  districts.    Their  first  act 
governor,  entreating  him  to  con-  was  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  go'- 
vene  the  general  assembly.    His  vernor,  with  a  message,  in  which 
excellency  answered,  that  he  could  they  disclaimed  all  pretence  to  au- 
not  summon  the  assembly  without  thoratative  or  governmental  acts, 
orders  from  the  king.    The  fcr-  alleging  they  were  met  for  the 
meat  still  encreased.    Next  day  it  preservation  of  his  majesty's  peace, 
was  resolved  in  the  town-meeting,  and  concluded  with  intrcating  his 
that  sending  an  armed  force  among  excellency   to    call    an    assembly. 
them  was  contrary  to  their  rights  The  governor  refused  to  receive  — 
as  British  subjects,  and  that,  accord-  their  message,and  admonished  them 
ing  to  a  statute  of  William  and  to  disperse.    The  proceedings  of 
Mary,  as  the  governor  had  declared  the  members   of  this  convention 
himself  unable  to  caH  a  general  as-  were  more  mild  and  moderate  than 
semblv,  for  redress  of  grievances,  might  have  been  expected,  front 
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chap,  preservative,  not  being  held  legal ;  but  as  the  pe- 
V1U    ,  tition  of  Samuel  Danforth,  in  behalf  of  the  several 
x769.     individual  members  composing  the  council,  it  was 
received.     This  petition,  in  a  moderate  and  argu- 
mentative manner,  complained  of  the  late  revenue 
acts,  as  contrary  to  the  charters,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities of  the  colonists.  The  great  and  willing  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  colonies  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  in  our  wars,  and  the  share  of  advantage  they 
communicated  to  the  common  good  of  the  empire, 
were  enumerated,  while  their  inability  to  bear  the 
burthens  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  them  were 
stated  as  reasons  for  repealing  those  recent  acts, 
and  for  securing  America  against  their  future  re- 
vival.    The   lords  had  already  voted  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans  (in  historical  detail)  to  be  highly 
disloyal   and  illegal,   and  after  condemning   the 
proceedings  of  the    Massachusets-bay    assembly, 
the  calling  of  the  select-men  of  Boston,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  populace,  had  prayed  that  the 
king  would  be  pleased  to  take  measures  for  ascer- 
taining the  name,  and  securing  the  persons,  of  those 
seditious  persons,  who  were  chiefly  instrumental 
in  promoting  those  measures ;   and  that  a  special 
commission  should  be  issued,  according  to  a  sta- 

the  motives  and  circumstances  that  exercise  of  their  legislative  func- 

bro ught  them  together.   After  pe  tions. 

tioning  the  king  against  the  late  As  the  causes  of  complaint,  how* 

acts   of   parliament,   and   recom-  ever,  still  continued,  the  spirit  of 

mending  to  the  people  a  strict  ob-  discontent  was  rather  suppressed, 

scrvance  of  peace  and  subordina-  than  extinguished.       Associations 

tion,  they  dissolved  their  meeting  were  resorted  to,  for  impairing  the 

on  the  29  •  of  September,  the  same  trade  of  the  mother  country,  and 

day  that  a  division  of  the  troops  for    restraining    all    importations 

arrived  at  Boston.  The  turbulence  from  Britain,  but  such  as  it  would 

Of  the  inhabitants  being  restrained,  have  distressed  themselves  to  have 

as  well  by  the  presence    of  the  excluded.    The  exportation  of  the 

troops,  as  by  the  advice  of   their  prohibited  articles  was   to    cease 

representatives,    peace     was    re  from  the  first  of  January  17 69,  and 

stored  to   Boston.      In  the   pro-  the  effect   which  these  combina- 

vince  of  New  York,  the  assembly  tions  produced  on  this  country  will 

having  made  submission,  and  com*  be  seen  hereafter.    Such  were  the 

plied  with  the  terms  of  the  muti  principal  transactions  in  America 

ny   act,  were    restored   to    the  during  the  year  1768. 
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tute  of  Henry  VIII,  for  trying  such  offenders,  chap. 
Against  these  severe  measures,  the  united  in-  VIL 
fluence  of  the  Grenville  and  Rockingham  bpposi-  ,^9. 
tions  was  exerted.  However  different  the  senti- 
ments of  those  two  statesmen  had  hitherto  been 
upon  American  politics,  they  were  now  reconciled 
upon  one  point,  the  impropriety  of  urging  matters 
at  present  to  hostile  extremities.  They  contended, 
that,  admitting  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  to  have 
been  an-  improper  measure,  yet  from  the  moment 
of  that  repeal  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  was 
altered,  though  her  rights  were  not  abridged. 
That  part  of  the  address  of  the  lords  (now  re- 
mitted to  the  commons  for  their  discussion),  which 
proposed  the  bringing  delinquents  from  the 
province  of  Massachusets-bay,  to  be  tried  at  a 
tribunal  of  this  country,  for  crimes  supposed  to  be 
committed  there,  underwent  still  severer  animad* 
versions.  Such  a  proceeding,  it  was  justly  asserted, 
was  at  war  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
If  the  American  had  committed  a  crime,  let  him  be 
tried,  as  an  Englishman  would  be  tried,  at  home, 
l)y  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  upon  the  spot  where 
evidence  is  best  found,  and  where,  if  innocent,  he 
can  best  repel  the  accusation.  But  to  drag  the 
colonist  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  from  his 
family  and  his  friends,  to  the  ruin  of  his  health  or 
fortune,  and  the  risk*of  his  life  and  character, 
was  to  take  from  him  every  remnant  of  personal 
security,  and  to  lay  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  go- 
vernor of  that  province  in  which  he  lived,  when- 
ever pique  or  jealousy  might  be  disposed  to  ar- 
raign him.  The  present  occasion,  it  was  urged, 
was  little  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  so  strange- 
a  statute  as  that  of  Henry  VIII,  which  was  past  be- 
fore England  had  a  single  colony ;  and  was  an  act 
of  the  most  tyrannical  reign  in  the  annals  of  our 
history,  so  ill  recognized  by  the  mild  spirit  of  our 
later  government,  that  it  had  deservedly  grown 
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chap,  obsolete  and  forgotten.  Governor  Powqall,  whc* 
VIL  had  once  held  the  chief  command  in  Massachusets- 
j-5^  bay,  Who  had  great  knowledge  of  America,  and 
v  was  a  warm  friend  to  its  interests,  took  a  princi- 
pal share  in  parliament  in  pleading  the  colonial 
cause.  Distinguishing  between  the  act  of  issuing 
writs,  and  that  of  writing  mere  letters  of  invitation, 
(the  first  of  which  was  illegal,  and  the  letter  purely 
constitutional)  he  contended  that  the  calling  of 
colonial  convocations  was  warranted  by  law.  After 
Feb.  8.  the  resolutions  and  address  had  been  carried  by  a, 
ministerial  majority,  the  governor  again  stood  for- 
ward, in  a  subsequent  debate,  to  criminate  the  con- 
duct  of  ministers,  and  to  warn  the  country  against 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  system  of  dragooning 
the  colonies.  The  native  energy  of  Englishmen 
(said  this  speaker)  is  still  alive  in  the  descendants 
of  those  men,  the  founders  df  your  colonies,  who 
went  out  in  all  the  boldness  of  enterprise  to  people 
America.  They  have  made  themselves  a  new  home, 
kt  a  new  world,  and  in  defending  that  country 
they  have  no  sacrifice  to  make,  but  a  few  luxuries 
obtained  by  your  commerce,  which  they  can  either 
procure  in  time,  by  their  own  ingenuity,  or  aban- 
don for  ever  in  the  cause  of  independence.  It  is- 
only  because  they  have  loved  and  respected  you, 
that  they  need  those  very  superfluities;  if  you 
use  the  colonists  unworthily,  they  will  imitate  no 
more  ydur  fashions  and  manners.  The  indigenous 
resources  of  America  are  sufficient  to  support  her 
in  peace  as  well  as  war.  '  Do  nothing  which  may 
bring  into  discussion  questions  of  right;  main- 
tain that  authority,  and  only  that  authority  which 
usage  and  agreement  have  hitherto  made  vener- 
able; exercise  the  power  of  levying  subsidies, 
imposts,  and  duties :'  but  3JI  efforts  beyond  this 
power,  are  to  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  eternally 
losing  the  affections,  $uxd  with  those  affections  the 
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Very  possession  of  America.    It  cannot  be  denied,   chap. 
as  a  specious  apologist  of  British  impolicy  towards ,    vn' 
America  has  stated  in  his  history  of  the  revolu-     I76& 
tion,4  c  That  such  speeches  were  destructive  to  the 
authority  which  parliament  wished  to  maintain} 
and  they  often  gave  the  tone  to  the  subsequent  mea- 
sures pursued  by  the  American  patriots,  who  ex- 
erted themselves  to  verify  the  predictions  which 
their  friends  in  parliament  made.'-  This  circum- 
stance, however,  reflects  no  disgrace  on  the  mem- 
bers who  made  such  speeches.    In  the  great  cause 
of  justice,  between  a  mother  country  and  her  colo- 
nies, it  would  have  ill  become  the  statesman,  whose 
conscience  disapproved  of  our  conduct,  to  have 
been  eithefr  actively  or  negatively  guilty  of  coin- 
ciding with  oppression.    It  became  him  rather,  in 
open  and  honourable  vindication  of  his  country's 
character,  to  prove,  that  in  a  British  senate  there 
were  at  least  some  frien,  who  had  the  virtue  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  injured ;  and  when  these 
transactions  shall  be  recorded  in  a  future  age, 
after  every  actor  and  spectator  shall  have  been 
long  swept  from  existence,  it  will'  do  more  hon- 
our to  the  name  of  Britons,  that  one  voice  should 
have  exclaimed  against  the   partial  interests  of 
his  country,  in  behalf  of  justice,  than  that  all 
should  have  joined  in  union  tor  the  sake  of  any  im- 
proper  acquisition.     With  regard  to  the  revival  of 
the  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  VIH,  its  immediate 
effect  was  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  loyal  and 
best  disposed  among  the  colonists ;  and  although 
ministers,  it  is  probable*  never  intended  to  put  it 
in  force,  yet  this  is  rather  an  aggravation  than  a 
justification  of  the  measure.     In  the  province  of 
Massachusets-bay,  to  which  this  irritating  menace 
was  held  out,  the  provincial  assembly  hailed  it  no$ 

4  Stedman. 
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chap,  ^th  fear,  but  with  indignation  >  they  at  once  declared 
it  tyrannical :  they  voted  charges  against  their  go- 
vernor for  misconduct,  and  transmitted  applica- 
tions to  England  for  his  removal.  In  the  other 
colonial  assemblies  the  same  resolutions  were 
agreed  to,  on  receiving  the  parliamentary  reports. 
So  many  were  passed  of  this .  acrimonious  nature, 
that  dissolutions  of  the  assemblies  became  frequent, 
increasing  thereby  the  irritation  of  the  general 
mind  over  the  continent,  as  the  representatives  re- 
turned to  their  constituents  full  of  those  sentiments 
which  dictated  the  offensive  resolutions,  and  with 
aggravated  soreness  at  the  indignity  of  being  dis- 
missed. In  all  their  towns,  committees  were  as* 
sembled  for  political  communication,  and  for  a  pur* 
pose  most  fatally  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, for  examining  the  cargoes  of  ships,  arriving 
from  Britain,  to  ascertain  whether  the  associations 
for  abstaining  from  articles  of  British  manufacture 
were  faithful  to  their  agreement.  All  those  who 
were  found  delinquents  were  exposed  to  various 
persecutions,  and  in  many  cases  the  goods  were  re- 
shipped,  for  fear  of  tempting  the  people  to  pur-? 
chase.  The  manufacturers  of  this  country  were 
not  long  in  exhibiting  perceptible  effects  of  this 
resistance.  The  merchants  trading  with  America 
were  alarmed,  and  presented  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  act, 
urging  the  decline  of  their  trade,  and  their  fears  of 
entire  ruin,  if  the  scheme  of  taxation  was  not 
quickly  abandoned. 

Early  in  the  year  the  affair  of  Wilkes9  came 
again  before  the  commons.  On  a  petition  being 
presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  detailing  past 
events,  and  the  hardships  illegally  suffered  by 
Wilkes,  and  praying  for  redress,  the  house  dis- 
,  cussed  a  motion  to  ascertain,  whether  a  member 
convicted  of  publishing  a  libel  is  entitled  to  privi- 
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lege.  After  a  violent  debate  it  was  carried  in  the  chap. 
negative.  On  the  27,h  of  November  1768,  Mr.t  v'* 
Wilkes  was  brought  before  parliament,  in  custody.  i76y. 
Appearing  again  on  the  31"  in  behalf  of  this  pe- 
tition, he  persuaded  the  house  to  expunge  the 
word  blasphemous  from  their  definition  of  his 
Essay  on  women.  In  his  evidence,  he  proved  that 
Lord  Mansfield  had  altered  the  record  of  his  in- 
dictment the  day  before  the  trial,  an  act  which  was 
however,  justified  by  precedent.  The  considera- 
tion of  his  petition  ended  with  a  declaration  of  the 
commons,  that  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his  prosecu- 
tors and  their  agents,  contained  in  the  petition,  were 
frivolous.  His  prosecutors  now  turned  the  tables 
against  him.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  published 
a  letter,  which  had  accidentally  come  into  his  pos- 
session, from  Lord  Weymouth  to  the  magistrates 
of  Surrey,  (recommending  the  forcible  suppression 
of  sedition),  along  with  an  inflammatory  descrip- 
tion of  the  affair  of  S*.  Georges  fields,  which  he 
denominated  a  massacre.  Even  at  the  bar  of  the 
lower-house,  Wilkes  exulted  that  he  had  exposed 
that  bloody  scroll.  Lord  Weymouth  complaining 
of  the  publication,  a  conference  ensued  between  the 
lords  ^nd  commons.  This  was  followed  by  a  mo- 
tion to  expel  Mr.  Wilkes  from  his  seat,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  His  interests 
were  eagerly  and  immediately  espoused  by  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex.  At  a  meeting  of  these  elect- 
ors, on  the  16th  of  February,  Alderman  Sawbridge  1769, 
declared,  that  if  once  ministry  should  have  es- 
tablished a  right  of  dictating  to  freeholders,  what 
persons  they  wero  not  to  elect,  it  would  be  an 
easy  transition  to  dictate  whom  they  were  to 
name.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  accordingly  unanimously 
re-elected.  The  next  day  Lord  Strange  made  a 
motion,  '  that  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  expelled, 
be  was  incapable  of  being  re-elected  to  serve  iu 
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chap,   that  parliament ;'  and  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
VI1'     the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  expulsion  was 

x76j.  quoted.  In  the  course  of  debating  this  question, 
which  the  opposition  took  up  very  warmly,  Mf . 
Dowdeswell  humorously  observed,  that  a  right  of 
expulsion  would  leave  ministers  the  absolute  power 
of  the  house.  c  There  is  one  worst  man  in  the 
house,  turn  him  out.  Is  there  not  now  a  worst 
man  left,  turn  him  out  too.  In  short,  when  will 
you  stop.  You  have  turned  out  one  for  impiety 
and  obscenity.  When  half  a  dozen  members  meet 
over  a  convivial  bottle,  is  their  discourse  entirely 
free  from  impiety,  obscenity,  or  abuse  of  govern- 
ment. Even  in  the  cabinet,  that  pious  reforming 
society,  were  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  there  adjudged,  and 
the  innocent  man  to  throw  the  first  stone,  they 
would  slink  out  one  by  one,  and  leave  the  culprit  un- 
condemned,'  Mr.  Wilkes's  popularity  was  founded 
on  persecution,  and  it  consequently  gained  ground 
by  every  harsh  and  hostile  measure  of  government. 
Had  they  suffered  him  quietly  to  take  his  seat  in 
parliament,  his  opposition  in  that  place,  having  no 
mobs  nor  public  animosity  to  support  it,  would 
have  sunk  into  insignificance ;  but  by  taking  him 
into  custody,  after  his  election,  they  instituted  a 
contest  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  highly 
unfortunate  for  the  popularity  of  a  sovereign.  It 
counteracted  the  natural  affection  which  English- 
men bear  to  their  common  head,  by  the  jealousy 
which  it  was  impossible  they  should  not  feel  at 
seeing  their  dearest  rights  in  danger  of  invasion. 
In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Wilkes's  profligacy,  and  admit* 
ling  that  his  talents  tvere  over-rated  by  his  friends 
and  supporters,  as  well  as  by  the  very  importance 
attached  to  them  through  the  false  zeal  of  govern- 
ment, the  agitation  of  several  questions  connected 
with  his  cause  was  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty, calling  forth  resistance  to  illegal  stretches 
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of  powery  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  English- 
men will  nevei-  behold  without  indignation. 

Attempts  were  made  by  many  respefctable  citi-  X76* 
sens,  to  support  administration  against  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  discontent.  A  meeting  of  meirh- 
ants  was  called,  for  the  purpose  of  presentihg  a  March  t 
loyal  address  to  the  king  ;  but  the  adherent* 
of  Wilkes  repaired  in  such  numbers  to  the  places 
that  they  overbore  the  intended  resdlutions,  antt 
turned  the  meeting  into  ridicule.  Still  a  nurrw 
ber  of  loyal  persohs  persevered  in  preparing  an  ad* 
dress,  which  was  left  for  signatures  at  the  Rbyal 
exchange.  In  their  progress  to  present  it  at  6*. 
James's,  they  were  met  by  a  mob*  preceded  by  & 
hearse,  coveted  with  paintings  that  represented  the 
death  of  the  unfortunate  youth  who  was  Shot  hear 
the  house  of  his  father,  under  supposed  circum- 
stances of  cruelty.  The  populace  was  frith  great 
difficulty,  but  happily  without  bloodshed,  dispers- 
ed, and  some  of  the  ringleaders  secured. 

A  second  election  took  place  for  the  vacant  seat 
of  Middlesex,  on  the  16rh  of  March,  Mr.  Ding, 
ley,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  loyal  meeting  we 
have  just  adverted  to,  opposed  the  popular  candi- 
date ;  but  so  ill  was  he  treated  by  the  mob,  that 
he  retired  before  the  election,  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
again  returned.  This  election  was  declared  void 
like  the  former.  It  was  now  imagined  that  all  the 
session  would  be  consumed  in  this  ineffectual  con- 
test, between  the  Middlesex  electors  and  the  house 
of  commons ;  but  a  more  decided  conduct  was 
adopted  by  the  government  patty.  A  gentlemai^ 
in  the  army,  Colonel  LuttreH,  Son  of  Lord  Irn- 
ham,  was  hardy  enough  to  Vacate  his  seat,  and 
to  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  a  step  at  that  time  accpunted  so  hazard- 
ous, that  policies  upon  his  life  ?vere  said  to  have 
been  opened  at  some  of  the  insurance  offices  in  the 
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chap.   city.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  a  majority  was  against 
,    V11,     him  of  nearly  four  to  one.    Two  days,  however, 
jyfy    after  the  election,  the  house  of  commons  resolved 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  ought  to  have  been  returned  for 
Middlesex;  and  the  deputy-clerk  was  ordered  to 
enrol  his  name  instead  of  Mr.  Wilkes.     A  peti- 
tion from  the  freeholders,  within  14  days,  brought 
the  matter  to  the  issue  of  a  parliamentary  debate. 
May  &      It  was  urged,  by  those  who  opposed  the  late  resolu- 
tion of  the  house,  that  no  principle  was  more  sacred 
in  the  constitution,  than  that  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  country  should  be  the  real  choice  of 
the  people.     The  legislature,  as  composed  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  had  the  right  of  legislation, 
and  not  the  house  of  commons  singly.     All  the 
circumstances  by  which  men  are  incapacitated  from 
serving  in  parliament  were  already  defined  by  law ; 
and  according  to  the  gravest  explainers  of  the 
law,  among  those  disqualifications  there  was  no* 
thing  which  applied  sufficiently  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 
It  was  shewn,  that  he  was  not,  by  any  construc- 
tion whatever,  under  legal  disability;   and  by  a 
very  just  distinction  of  terms  it  was  urged,  that 
the  term  expulsion,  as  being  the  lesser  term,  and 
included  in  that  of  disability,  could  not  be  taken 
as  the  greater,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  other. 
In  examining  the  generality  of  precedents  upon 
which  expulsion  was  identified  with  disability,  they 
were  found  to  have  existed  during  1 8  years  of  ir- 
regular and  arbitrary  proceedings,  from  the  year 
1642  to  1660,  when  49  members  had  been  incapa- 
citated ;  but  to  iqanifest  the  illegal  complexion  of  the 
measure,  it  was  proved  that  new  writs  had  never 
been  issued  for  electing  others  in  their  places.    On 
the  other  side  it  was  contended,  that  unless  the  house 
of  commons  had  the  power  of  superadding  disability 
to  expulsion,  its  privileges  would  only  be  inefficient 
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and  ridiculous,  since  an  expelled  member,  how-  chap. 
ever  obnoxious,  might  be  returned  by  the  obsti-  VIL 
nacy  of  his  constituents ; — the  house,  it  was  as-  1?69. 
serted,  is  the  sole,  court  'of  judicature  in  cases  of 
election j  and  in  these  must  be  accounted  the  der- 
nier resort.  The  people'  were  enjoined  to  recol- 
lect, that  as  the  commons  were  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, every  infringement  on  their  dignity 
was  also  an  infringement  on  their  own ;  and  that 
if,  in  the  present  instance,  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  error  prevented  the  electors  of  Middlesex  fropx 
exercising  the  rights  of  freemen,  it  was  themselves 
that  they  had  ta  blame,  and  not  the  hand  of  the 
legislature.  A  long  train  of  precedents  followed 
these  arguments,  und^r  the  two  heads  of  exclusion 
and  expulsion.  The  latter  cases,  apparently  the 
most  applicable  to  the  present  times,  in  particular 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  were  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  radically  different  from  Mr.  Wilkes's, 
and  to  overthrow  the  principle  which  they  were 
brought  to  establish.  The  debate  was  concluded 
by  a  vote  of  the  house,  confirming  the  disability 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.  A  prorogation  of  parliament  suc- 
ceeded the  day  after  the  final  decision  against  the  May  9, 
Middlesex  petition.  In  the  royal  speech  a  great 
deal  of  commendation  was  lavished  on  the  conduct 
of  both  houses. 

In  relating  the  transactions  of  India,  we  have 
already  mentioned  the  reformations  either  attempt- 
ed or  effected  by  Lord  Clive,  in  the  civil  as  well 
as  military  department.  Finding  his  health  in- 
jured, by  a  residence  in  that  climate,  he  returned, 
after  he  had,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  completed 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Soon  after  his  lordship's 
departure,  hostilities  again  broke  out  between  the 
company  and  the  natives ;  and  a  new  enemy  start- 
ed up  in  that  country,  of  intrepidity  and  talents 
$lmost   unrivalled  in  the  history  of  Hindostan, 
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Chap,  This  was  Hyder  Atf,  pr  Hyder  Naig,  whose  activity 
VIL  *  m  and  intrigues  had  emboldened  him,  from  the  tank 
of  a  subordinate  gomroaader,  to  u^rp  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mysope*    When  arrived  at  this  6hii- 
nent  station,  perceiving  that  the  power  of  the  Bri- 
*        tish  opposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to '  the  Ex- 
tension! of  his  empire,  fee  kbbured^succesgfuHy  to 
,  persuade.the  Nizam  of  the  Decaft  to  coindde  with 
his  yiews,  .and  declare  against  theft*  interest.     The 
,  council  of'  Madras  immediately  dispatched  albrce, 
. ,. tinder,  Colonel  Spiith, .  to  •  meet-  these  opponents. 
.  The  battle  of  Enrour,  n«ar  Trmtwnaty,  was1  tost 
,  fcy  the  Indian  powers,  in  spite  of  all  thfe'sKIT  £nd 
gallantry  of  Hyder  AIL    The  Ufeam  ithmediate- 
a  ly  concluded  a,  peace*  and  ceded  to  the  tompaiiy 
r  a  largefterritory*  including  the  domSnioii  df  Hyder. 
That  able  prince  was  not,  however,  to'  bg  subdued 
so  easily. .  He  retreated  •  before'  the  *  British '"  in  his 
own  province;  and  when  they  bad!  inton&iderat£- 
ly  proceeded  too -fan,  her  got  between   Cololi<H 
Smith's  army  and  the-  Garnatjc^  and  ravagfed'tfith 
.impunity. the  territories  of  their  'fevfctirite  ally  the 
nabob  of.Arcot.    On  the  4th  of  Oetobei4 1769;  ah 
obstinate  engagement  was  fought  between  the  In- 
dian troops  and   a  small  army   under '  CblonSi 
Wood,  in  which  the  former  -were^ddeatefi;  but 
Hyder,  still  undaunted  after  his  dfefeat,  left  ttte 
Carn^tic,  and.  proceeded  to  MidraS,  ~where,^m 
spite  of  his  adverse  circumstances,  he'  redufced  tlie 
English  to  propose  a  negociarion  ibr  peacd    The 
conditions  were  equitable.     AH  forts  and  places 
captured  were  restored  *  and  no  compensation  Ve- 
quired  on  either  side  for  the  expence  of x  hostilities. 
April  3.    A  treaty  of  peace,  an>  alliance,  and  '  stimulations  for 
17*9'     a  free  trade,  were  mutually  accepted.    Hie  war, 
though  attended  with  many  victories  ttf  the  eom-* 
pany's  troops,  was  yet  adverse  to  its  triterests!' 
Great  pecuniary  distress  was  experienced  ^most' 
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Immediately  after  its  commencement.  The  pre-  chap. 
sidency  of  Madras  being  obliged  to  draw  upon  the  v-ZJLj 
council  of  Calcutta  for  supplies,  an  immense  loss  X76^ 
was  occasioned  from  the  enhanced  rate  of  ex- 
change :  coin  became  so  scarce,  that  the  trade  to 
China,  which  required  payments  -of  specie  on  our 
side,  was  impaired ;  and  from  the  depression  of 
trade,  as  well  as  from  the  fears  of  a  devastating 
enemy,  the  labours  of  the  manufacturer  were  sus- 
pended. In  England  alarm  was  conceived,  with 
exaggerated  apprehensions,  owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  scene,  and  the  indistinctness  of  the  danger. 
India  stock  fell  above  60  per  cent.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  directors  shewed  their  dispatches  from  In- 
dia, and  proved,  that  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
though  injured,  had  suffered  no  irretrievable  loss. 
In  the  meantime,  to  remedy  some  abuses  and  mis- 
managements, which  all  the  vigilance  of  Lord 
CliTe  had  not  reformed,  it  was  thought  necessary  Vv'        ^\ 

that  three  gentlemen,  of  ability  and  experience  in  X  'BRfcv' 

xthe  company's  affairs,  should  be  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers,  and  sent  out  under  the 
character  of  supervisors,  with  authority  to  rectify  June  i* 
all  that  was  imperfect,  and  to  con  trout  the  other 
servants  of  the  company.  Colonel  Ford,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  and  Mr.  Scrafton,  were  the  three  per- 
sons entrusted  with  this  important  office.  Though 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  company's  servants  was 
generally  acknowledged,  yet  the  degree  of  power 

'  with  which  it  was  proper  to  invest  these  super- 
visors was  made  the  subject  of  great  debate  in 
the  court  of  directors.  When  their  powers  were 
at  ]ast  adjusted,  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose  on 
the  side  of  ministry,  which  again  retarded  the  mis- 
sion of  this  triumvirate.  The  directors  having  ap- 
plied to  government  for  the  useful  addition  of  a. 
few  ships  of  tl>e  line,  to  strengthen  their  influence 
with  th?  native  potentates,  an  answer  was  received 
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chap,  from  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  (Lord  Wey- 
V,L  mouth),  importing  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
I7T6«  the  court  of  directors  to  take  into  consideration  a 
proposal  of  government,  for  giving  unlimited 
powers,  in  adjusting  all  maritime  affairs  in  India, 
to  that  officer  who  should  command  the  squadron 
sent  out  at  their  request ;  and  this  proposition  the 
directors  were  instructed  to  lay  before  the  pro- 
prietors at  large.  It  was  not  without  jealousy  and 
Auguit3o.  discontent  that  the  company  received  this  intima- 
tion. If  authority,  they  said,  were  once  given  to 
the  king's  officers  to  interfere  authoritatively  in 
the  affairs  of  India,  whenever  any  contest  should 
arise  between  the  king's  servants  and  the  com- 
pany's, the  event  would  be  fatal  to  the  latter. 
It  was  shewn,  that  commerce  was  a  thing  of  so 
delicate  a  nature,  that  the  restraints  and  exertions 
of  power,  though  seemingly  intended  for  its  de- 
fence, had  generally  proved  its  destruction ;  that 
in  France  the  East-India  company  had  been  laid  at 
the  feet  of  monarchy,  and  therefore  languished 
in  decay  ;  whilst. in  Holland  the  states  had  Wisely 
left  it  to  itself,  and  there  it  flourished  in  prosperi- 
ty. The  yearly  profits  of  the  company,  they  as* 
serted,  were  fairly  divided  ;  and  government  were 
paid  besides  so  large  a  bounty  for  the  charter,  that 
no  pretext  could  be  urged  for  an  arbitrary  demand 
like  the  present.  In  answer  to  all  this  they  were 
told,  that  the  king's  commission,  added  to  the 
company's  negotiations,  would  impress  more  re- 
spect upon  strangers  than  a  mere  corporation  of 
merchants ;  that  if  government  should  not  inter- 
pose to  defend  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India, 
the  company,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  few  years 
of  wealth  and  trade  monopolized  in  their  own 
hands,  would  suffer  those  dominions  to  be  lost  by 
their  indifference  to  future  events  :  for  it  was  folly 
to  suppose,  that  without  the  strong  arm  of  Bri- 
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tain  to  defend  them,  so  many  millions  of  natives  chap. 
in  India  would  submit  to  the  power  of  a  few .  vn* 
traders,  when  by  a  single  combination  they  could  1769. 
sweep  them  out  of  the  country.  During  the  agi- 
tation occasioned  by  this  demand  of  government, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  other,  a  commission  was  made  out 
for  the  naval  commander;  but  as  the  proposed 
requisition  for  his  extraordinary  powers  had  not 
been  complied  with,  his  operations  were  limited 
to  the  gulf  of  Persia,  by  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  company's  affairs  had  been 
for  some  time  embroiled  upon  that  coast,  through 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs, 
and  the  troubles  that  prevailed  in  Persia.  The 
power  of  making  peace  and  war  was  granted  by 
the  directors  to  the  naval  commander  in  the  gulf 
of  Persia,  beyond  which  his  authority  did  not  ex- 
tend ;  and  the  demand  for  ships  of  the  line  to  the 
bay  of  Bengal  was  suspended.  Two  frigates  were, 
however,  ordered  upon  that  service,  as  well  as  to 
convey  the  supervisors,  whose  powers  were  at 
length  finally  adjusted,  and  the  whole  altercation 
concluded. . 

The  general  consequence  upon  the  public  mind, 
by  the  late  decision  of  the  house  of  commons,  was 
to  produce  ferment  and  discontent.  Almost  all 
the  electors  of  England  considered  the  cause  of 
the  electors  of  Middlesex.^  their  own.  The  re- 
motest counties  caught  the  alarjn ;  and  the  body 
of  freeholders  throughout  the  nation  imagined 
the  constitution  to  be  wounded  in  its  most  vital 
part.  Affecting  popularity,  in  spite  of  all  their 
unpopular  measures,  the  ministers  attempted  to 
rally  ail  the  remaining  loyalty  of  the  country  to 
play  it  off  against  these  discontents ;  and  en- 
deavoured to  procure  addresses  from  all  quarters, 
expressing  approbation  of  their  proceedings.   They 
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ctiAP,  were  desirous  to  propagate  the  belief  that  the  ceti- 
vu*     sure  so  freely  and  generally  conveyed  against  their 
conduct,  proceeded  from  a  small  and  interested 
faction.     Upon  this  principle  measures  were  taken, 
at  the  spring  assises,  that  the  judges,  lieutenants^ 
and  sheriffs,  of  all  the  counties,  who  had  naturally 
ipuch  influence  at  public  meetings,  should  procure 
addresses,  expressing  sentiments  of  attachment  and 
respect  for  the  present  ministers,  and  reprobating 
the  turbulence  or*  the  opposite  party.    Essex,  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Salop,  were  the  only  counties  from 
which  such  addresses  could  be  procured.    The 
management  used  to  obtain  some,  even  of  this 
small  number,  in  a  great  degree  frustrated  the 
end  that  was  proposed.     The  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and   Cambridge,  with  some  difficulty,  and 
after  considerable  influence  had  been  used,  were 
drawn  into  the  measure.     In  London,  another  ad- 
dress was  added  to  the  number,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  merchants  and  principal  inhabitants; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  in  that  quarter  the  court 
party  was  extremely  feeble.     The  spirit  of  address- 
ing could  be  pushed  no  farther  in  England.    It 
was  observed,  that  in  Scotland  much  greater  readi- 
ness was  evinced  to  approve  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  minister.     Addresses,  which  filled 
the  gazette  for  several  weeks,  came  from  every 
town,  and  almost  every  village,  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.    In  these  Scottish  addresses,  it  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  in- 
direct reflections  on  the  loyalty  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them. in  political  opinion,  that  the  latter 
should  shew,  in  some  manner  equally  strong  and 
public,  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  and  the  ar- 
guments for  their  opposition.    Petitions  were  there- 
fore set  on-  foot,  in  many  places,  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  for  the  removal  of  bad  ministers,  and 
for  the  banishment  from  the  royal  presence  of  eipl 
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counsellors,  whose  aim  had  been  to  depri\    r 
people  of  their  lawful  rights.     The  county  ot\ 
dlesex,   as  the  one  mSst  particularly  aggriV 
took  the  lead  on  this  occasion :  London  follow 
its  example ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  remonstrah 
prevailed  in  about  17  counties,  and  a  great  mail 
cities  or  boroughs.    The  minds  of  all  men  were  oc^ 
cupied  on  one  side  or  other  of  this  great  question  ; 
and  high  expectations  were  formed  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  these  points  would  be  adverted 
to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.     But  the  speech 
began  by  noticing  a  distemper  which  had  broken 
out  among  the  homed  cattle,— touched .  on  some      I 
topics  relative  to  foreign  affairs,  and  the  distrac- 
tions of  America ;  and  concluded  with  the  usual 
recommendations  to  unanimity.     No  notice  was    1770. 
taken  of  the  great  domestic  movements  which  had 
brought  on  or  followed  the  petitions.     The  public 
were  astonished  at  this  silence ;  and  no  less  so  at 
the  solemn  mention  of  the  horned  cattle,  which 
filled  the  place  of  a  more  important  topic.     It  be- 
came  even  a  subject  of  general  ridicule,  especi-    j 
ally  as  the  existence  of  the  distemper,  or  at  least    j 
the  extent  or  danger  did  not  dispose  the  peo- 
ple to   more  serious  thoughts.      In  parliament, 
however,  the  same  silence  was  not  observed  on 
the  head  of  the  petitions  as  in  the  royal  speech. 
A  motion  was  made  by  the  opposition,  to  inquire 
into  the   causes  of  existing  discontents,    which 
kindled  a  debate  of  uncommon  asperity.     A  very 
small  portion  of  the  house,  indeed,  who  were  the 
supporters,  but  the  candid  supporters,  of  adminis- 
tration, had  the  moderation  to  admit  the  existence 
of  the  discontents,  however  exaggerated,  and  pro- 
posed, in  an  amendment  to  the  royal  address,  to 
declare,  in  the  name  of  parliament,  a  willingness 
to  reconsider  the  Middlesex  election ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  court  phalanx  vociferously 
Vol  L  O 
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chap,  denied  the  existence  of  any  dissatisfaction,  but 
VIL   ,  such  as  members  of  opposition  had  for  their  own 

j77o.    interests  excited* 

In  the  house  of  lords  an  amendment,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the  royal  speech 
at  the  opening  of  parliament,  drew  forth  un- 
common eloquence  from  three  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished speakers  of  the  upper  house,  Lords 
Chatham,  Mansfield,  and  Camden.  The  first  of 
these  noble  peers  having  now  so  far  recovered 
from  his  late  indisposition,  as  to  take  his  usual 
lead  in  debate,  declared,  that  except  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  prevent  destruction  among  the  horn- 
ed cattle,  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters that  did  not  meet  his  entire  disapprobation. 
After  lamenting  the  unhappy  measures  which  had 
divided  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  he  advert- 
ed to  that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech  which  point- 
ed out  the  necessity  of  cordial  union  among  the 
people.  '  Never  (he  averted)  was  union  and  har- 
mony more  essential  than  at  present,  to  the  well- 
being  and  to  the  very  existence  of  the  state :  but 
to  produce  that  unanimity  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  legislature  to  trace  out,  and,  if  possible,  to  re- 
move the  causes  which  had  so  fatally  engendered 
dissatisfaction,  and  to  give  his  majesty  their  best 
advice  on  so  important  a  subject.  The  cause 
(he  affirmed)  was,  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
had  been  invaded,  not  only  abroad  but  at  home ; 
and  be  assured,  (continued  he),  that  in  whatever 
part  of  ^the  empire  you  suffer  slavery  to  be  estab- 
lished, whether  it  be  in  America,  in  Ireland,  or 
at  home,  you  will  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads 
by  contact,  and  soon  reaches  from  the  extremi- 
ties to  the  heart.  He  had  no  doubt  the  univer- 
sal discontent  of  the  nation  arose  from  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Wilkes ;  and  therefore  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  c  that  the.  house 
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would,  with  ail  convenient  speed,  take  into  con-  chap, 
sideration  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  discontent, ,  V1L 
and  particularly  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  Z770. 
commons,  touching  the  incapacity  of  John  Wilkes  ; 
thereby  refusing,  (by  a  resolution  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  only),  to  the  subject  his  common 
right,  and  depriving  the  electors  of  Middlesex  of 
their  free  choice  of  a  representative/  The  amend- 
ment was  opposed  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  said, 
4  it  threatened  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to 
the  nation,  as  it  manifestly  violated  every  form  and 
law  of  parliament,  and  was  a  gross  attack  on  the 
privileges  of  the  house  of  commons.  There  never 
was  an  instance  of  the  lords  inquiring  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  commons,  with  respect 
to  their  own  members,  much  less  of  their  assum- 
ing a  right  to  censure  or  advice  the  crown  to  notice 
such  proceedings.  The  amendment,  (continued 
his  lordship),  will  inevitably  occasion  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  houses,  or  between  the  king  and 
the  commons ;  and  even  supposing  that  the  lords 
could  appease  the  discontent  by  their  present  in- 
terference, the  next  house  of  commons,  if  they 
knew  any  thing  of  their  own  privileges,  would, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  declare  the  proceed- 
ings a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  commons/ 
Lord  Chatham,  in  reply,  accused  the  noble  lord 
of  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  principles,  and  de- 
clared himself  an  enemy  to  such  doctrines,  whether 
they  tended  to  consign  arbitrary  power  to  the  hands 
of  one  tyrant,  under  the  name  of  a  king,  or  to  a 
thousand  kings,  under  the  name  of  parliament. 
He  made  a  marked  distinction  between  the  legis- 
lative and  jurisprudential  functions  of  the  house  of 
commons.  He  referred  to  magna  charta,  to  the 
statute-book,  and  to  the  bill  of  rights,  for  the  law 
which*  was  to  guide  parliament ;  and  not,  (as  the 
noble  lord  had  affirmed),  to  the  mere  arbkrium 

o  a 
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chap,  of  parliament,  from  which,  it  was  pretended,  tfr<£ 
Vl1'  subject  could  have  no  appeal.  It  was  the  first  prin-* 
*77*.  <**ple  °f  ^  constitution,  that  the  subject  should  not 
be  governed  by  the  arbitrium  of  any  one  man,  er 
body  of  men,  unless  of  the  whole  legislature  collect- 
ively, whose  decision  alone  was  law, — not  the  single 
anunciation  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
late  decision  of  the  house  of  commons  had  not  the 
magna  charta, — it  had  not  the  bill  of'  rights  for 
hs  support ;  and  whether  it  was  to  be  questioned 
by  the  legislature,  depended  now  upon  their  lord- 
ships. The  question,  he  admitted,  might  possibly 
occasion  a  difference  between  the  two  houses,  or 
between  the  king  and  the  commons ;  but  whether 
was  it  better  for  the  king  to  listen  to  the  united 
voice  of  his  people,  or  to  uphold  the  commons  in 
an  exercise  of  that  same  usurped  authority,  by 
which  they  once,  in  former  times,  abolished  both 
the  king  and  the  upper  house.  Usurpation  and 
tyranny  it  certainly  was  to  be  called,  for  it  tramp- 
led upon  the  constitution  and  upon  the  law ;  and 
where  law  ends,  (said  his  lordship),  tyranny  be- 
gins. Lord  Camden,  in  supporting  Lord  Chatham, 
expressed  himself  with  great  warmth  of  indigna- 
tion. He  declared,  (although  at  the  period  of  this 
debate  in  possession  of  the  great  seal), '  that  having 
come  into  office  he  meant  not  to  be  trammelled  by 
his  majesty,' — he  corrected  himself  suddenly,  and 
said,  c  by  his  ministers : — he  had  for  some  time 
beheld/  he  said,  c  with  indignation,  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  minister ;  he  would  do  so  no 
more,  but  openly  and  boldly  avow  his  sentiments. 
Administration,  by  their  violent  and  tyrannical 
conduct,  had  driven  away  the  respect  of  the  people 
from  his  majesty's  government,  almost  from  his 
majesty  himself j  and  discontent  was  now  so  pre- 
valent, that  he  did  not  know  but  the  nation  might 
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avenge  their  grievances  with  their  own  hands.'   The  chap. 
amendment  was  negatived.  ^^ 

In  the  house  of  commons  an  amendment  was    1770. 
moved  to  the  address,  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  c  that 
the  house  would  take  into  consideration  the  cause 
of  the  unhappy  discontents  which  prevailed  in 
eyery  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions/     In  favour 
of  this  motion,  the  most  distinguished  speakers, 
besides  the  mover,  were,  Colonel  Barr6  and  the 
marquis  of  Granby.     Lord  North  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  opposed  it ;  and  here  also  it  was  rejected 
by  a  considerable  majority.     On  reporting  the  ad- 
dress another  debate  arose,  in  which  Sir  George 
Saville  stood  forward,  with  great  earnestness,  to  ac- . 
cuse  the  house  of  commons  of  having  betrayed  the 
rights  of  the  people.     In  preferring  this  accusation, 
he  made  use  of  such  strong  language  as  to  be 
called  to  order.    From  this  debate,  when  all  the 
champions  of  the  popular  cause  came  forward  to 
impeach  administration,  opposition,  it  now  appear- 
ed, w£s  fast  gathering  strength.      The  recovery  of 
Lord   Chatham's  health, — his  reconciliation  with 
Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Grenville,  with  all  their  f 
friends,  and  shortly  afterwards  their  reconcilement 
with  the  Rockingham  party,  brought  together  a 
formidable  phalanx.      Lord  Camden's  late  de- 
claration in  the  upper  house  haying  entirely  join- 
ed him  to  this  side,  (for  the  great  seal  was  imme- 
diately taken  from  him),  brought  all  his  eloquence 
to  the  aid  of  opposition  in  the  house  of  peers. 
The  duke  of  Beaufort  gave  up  his  place  of  master 
of  horse  to  the  queen :  the  duke  of  Manchester 
and  earl  of  Coventry  were  discontinued  as  lords 
of  the  bed-chamber.     The  earl  of  Huntingdon  re- 
signed his  place  of  groom  of  the  stole ;  and  Mr. 
James  Grenville  his  office  of  one  of  the  vice-treasurers 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Dunning,  the  solicitor-general,  also 
retired  from  office.      The  whole  administratioi* 

OS 
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chap,  seemed  to  be  falling  to  pieces  ;  but  the  court  wa$ 

,  _      *  ,  determined  to  have  ministers  of  its  own  views  and 

1770.    connections,  in  spite  of  so  many  desertions.     Mr. 

Charles  Yorke  was,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  upon 

ja».  m.     to  accept  of  the  great  seal ;  but  three  days  after 

he  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham moved,  '  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation/  It  was 
urged  by  his  lordship,  that  the  present  unhappy 
condition  of  affairs,  and  the  universal  discontent 
of  the  people,  arose  from  no  temporary  cause, 
but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  :  that 
the  persons  in  whom  his  majesty  then  confided, 
had  introduced  a  system  subversive  of  the  old 
principles  of  English  government, — their  maxim 
being,  '  that  the  royal  prerogative  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  support  government,  to  whatever  hands 
the  administration  should  be  committed,'  The 
operation  of  this  principle  was  observable  in  every 
act  over  which  the  influence  of  those  persons  had 
been  exerted.  They  had  made  a  disadvantageous 
peace ;  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  had  ensued, 
by  which  an  approbation  of  that  peace  had  been  ob- 
tained. Not  the  great  and  dignified  only  had  been 
removed  from  places  and  employments,  but  a  spirit 
of  mean  persecution  had  been  carried  down  to  the 
lowest  offices  of  the  state.  By  this  system ;  by  the 
taxes  they  had  imposed  at  home ;  by  the  indecent 
manner  with  which  the  civil-list  debt  had  been 
laid  before  parliament,  without  an  account  offered, 
or  an  inquiry  permitted ;  by  the  mode  of  taxing 
and  of  treating  America  ;  by  the  recent  invasion 
of  the  freedom  of  election  j  in  short,  by  every 
procedure  at  home  and  abroad,  the  constitution 
had  been  wounded,  and  the  worst  effects  had  re- 
sulted to  the  nation.     He  recommended  it  strongly 
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to  their  lordships  to  fix  an  early  day  for  tak-    chap. 
ing  into  their  consideration  the  state  of  this  coun-  . 
try,  in  all  its  relations,  foreign,  provincial,  and     1770. 
domestic;  for  it  had  been  injured  in  them  all. 
That  consideration,    his   lordship  hoped,   would 
lead  them  to  advise  the  crown  to  correct  past  er- 
rors, and  to  establish  a  system  of  government 
more  wise,  more  suited  to  the  people,  and  more 
consistent  with  the  constitution.      The  duke  of 
Grafton  rose  immediately  after  Lord  Rockingham, 
c  not,'  (as  his  grace  expressed  himself), '  *  to  meet 
him  upon  the  great  question,  but  only  to  exculpate 
himself  from  several  censures,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  levelled  at  himself/    A  number  of  the  lead- 
ing objections  to  ministerial  conduct  he  enumerat- 
ed with  great  ability,  and  defended  his  conduct  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  approbation  from  Lord 
Chatham  himself,  for  the  decency  of  his  defence, 
when  that  noble  peer  rose  to  second  the  motion 
of  the  marquis.     His  lordship  went  over  all  the 
ground  which  had  been  taken  up  by  the  mover, 
in  accusing  ministry  ;  he  drew  the  same  picture  of 
national  degradation,  and  assigned  to  it  the  same 
date,  viz.  hi^  majesty's  ascension.     He  proclaimed 
his  new-made  coalition  with  the  Rockingham  party, 
and  declared,  that  since  it  was  not  to  possess  or  di- 
vide the  emoluments  of  government,  but  to  save 
the  constitution,  that  their  union  was  established, 
it  should  be  firm  and  inaccessible  to  all  the  artifice 
and  seduction  of  ministry.     In  consequence  of  this 
motion,  the  house  agreed  to  fix  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation.     But  at  that  time  there  being  no  lord 
chancellor,  the  motion  was  adjourned  to  the  2a 
of  February.     On  the  29th  of  January,  four  days 
previous  to  the  debate,  the  duke  of  Grafton  re- 
signed :  the  vacancy  on  the  woolsack  determined 
his  grace  to  quit  his  situation.     Even  this  refcigha- 
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chap,  tion,  added  to  the  mqny  others  which  had  precedr 
vn'    ,  ed  it,  had  no  effect  upon  the  court.    The  resolu- 
177a    tion  of  the  cabinet  was  still  to  persevere.    The. 
duke  of  Grafton's  place  was  given  to  Lord  North. 
He  was  now  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  minister  of  the  house  of 
commons.     Sir  John  Cust  having  resigned  the 
chair  of  the  house  of  commons,  from  his  ill  state  of 
health,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  was  called  to  that  dig* 
nity.     Lord  Hallifax  was  appointed  lord-privy- seal, 
in  lieu  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  became  groom 
of  the  stole.    Welbore  Ellis  was  made  one  o!F  the. 
vice  treasurers  of  Ireland,  instead  of  James  Gren- 
ville.     Charles  Fox  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;    and  after  some  time  Thurlow  was, 
made  solicitor-generai  instead  of  Dunning,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  resignation,  held  the  office  till 
a  successor  should  be  nominated. 

In  the  lower  house  the  same  efforts  were  made 
as  among  the  peers,  by  the  speakers  of  opposition, 
to  induce  ah  inquiry  into  the  state  of  public  affairs ; 
to  throw  an  odium  on  the  general  conduct  of  the 
cabinet ;  and  to  establish  a  decision  favourable  to 
the  right  of  Wilkes  to  sit  in  parliament  as  member 
for  Middlesex.     A  committee  being  formed  to 
give  a  verdict  on   the  state  of  the  nation,  Mr. 
Jan.  25.     Dowdeswell  moved,  *  that  in  judging  of  elections 
the  house  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  known  and  established  custom  of 
parliament  which  made  a  part  thereof.'     It  would 
have  been  unpleasant  for  ministry  to  have  admitted 
this  motion,  as  it  evidently  was  a  prelude  to  others 
which  were  intended,   respecting  the  Middlesex 
election ;  yet  to  have  over-ruled  it  would  havq 
been    assuming  to    parliament   an    independence, 
little  short  of  uncontrouled  and  arbitrary  power. 
The  dilemma  was  dexterously  parried  by  Lord 
North,  who  moved,  as  an  amendment,  *  that  the 
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judgment  of  the  house,  on  the  Middlesex  election,  chap, 
is  conformable  to  the  law  and  the  usage  of  parlia-  t  VI1' 
ment.'  This  amendment  being  carried,  the  ob-  x770. 
ject  of  the  mover  was  frustrated.  In  a  subsequent 
debate,  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  the 
same  gentleman  moved,  '  that  by  the  law  of  the 
lpnd,  and  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament,  no  per- 
son eligible  of  common  right  can  be  incapacitated 
by  a  resolution  of  the  house,  but  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament only.'  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Co- 
lonel Barrd  compared  the  state  to  a  vessel  in  a 
storm,  which  had  lost  her  main-mast,  (the  duke 
of  Grafton),  and  now  scudded  under  a  jury-mast, 
(Lord  North)  *;  they  hung  out  signals  of  distress 
for  pilots  from  the  other  side  of  the  house  \  but 
none  would  assist  them,  till  the  old  men  and  crew 
had  quitted  the  ship.  In  reply,  Lord  North  de- 
nied, that  however  strong  the  storm  might  be, 
the  ship  was  not  yet  in  such  distress  as  to  hang 
out  pilot-signals,  for  those  pn-bpard  were  quite 
capable  of  guiding  her  into  port. 

On  the  2d  of  February  the  house  of  lords  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  when  Lord  Rockingham  moved,  as  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  had  done  in  the  lower  house,  that  the 
house  of  commons,  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicature 
in  matters  of  election,  is  bound  to  judge  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  known  and  esta- 
blished law  and  custom  of  parliament,  which  is  a 
part  thereof.     The  earl  of  Sandwich  opposed  the 
motion,  and  speedily  came  to  the  point  which  was 
known  to  be  the  true  object  of  the  motion,  viz, 
the  Middlesex  election.     He  quoted  casds  in  de- 
fence of  this  expulsion ;  those  of  Lionel,  earl  of 
Middlesex,  and  Lord  Bacon,  who  were  both,  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  expelled  the  house 
of  peers,  and  incapacitated  for  ever  from  sitting  in 
tjiat  place,  without  occasioning  any  interferencet 
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chap,   from  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.    Lord 
r       '  _f  Sandwich,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  most  unquaUft- 
1770.     ed  manner,  denied  the  existence  of  that  discontent 
and  alarm  which  it  was  the  favourite  amusement 
of  opposition  to  allege.    There  was  no  disaffection, 
he  affirmed,  except  among  the  daring  and  ambiti- 
ous, the  nced)%  the  desperate,  and  the  ignorant. 
Thirteen  counties  had  petitioned  on  the  popular 
subject  of  the  Middlesex  election  ;  but  as  in  Eng- 
land there  were  forty-two  counties,  it   required 
no  deep  calculation  to  discover  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  England  had  not  afforded  that 
pledge  of  discontent.     Even   among   those  very- 
petitioning  counties,  many  long  lists  were  filled 
up,   he  asserted,  by  those  who  were  not  free- 
holders, persons  who  were  swayed  by  want,  or 
by  the  imbecillity  of  their  minds,  which  had  yield- 
ed to  threats  or  to  persuasion.     He  deprecated 
.    all  idea  of  alarm,  and  called  upon  their  lord- 
ships to  give  way  to  no  such  unmanly  apprehen- 
sions as  would  interpret  the  state  of  the  country 
to  be  either  one  of  danger  or  of  disloyalty.     Lord 
Chatham  replied  to  his  lordship.     He  refused  to 
admit  that  the  case  of  either  Lionel,  earl  of  Mid- 
dlesex, or  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  bore  ant  analogy 
to  the  present  case.     These  cases  affected  only  the 
ejected  members  themselves :  the  rights  of  no  con- 
stituent body  were  affected  by  them.     It  was  not 
the  injury  done  to  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilkes  that 
"was  the  ground  of  complaint :  it  was  the  rights 
and  franchises  of  the  people  that  were  invaded. 
Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Middlesex  represented  no 
county  or  city.     If  Mr.  Wilkes  had  not  been  re- 
flected by  the  people,  the  first  expulsion  (his  lord- 
ship believed)  would  have  been  warranted.    There- 
fore, my  lords,  (continued  the  noble  speaker)  this 
comparison  ceases;  for,  except  the  peers  he  has  men- 
tioned bad  received  a  fresh  title,  either  by  binh  or 
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patent,  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  claim  after  chap. 
the  first  expulsion.     The  noble  earl  has  been  very ,    ^ 
exact  in  his  calculation  of  the  proportion  of  per-     ,770u 
sons  who  have  petitioned,  but  will  he  consider  what 
numbers  there  are,  who,  in  their  private  sentiments, 
feel  all  the  rigour  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  but 
whose  voice,  for  want  of  a  few  principals  to  call  them 
together,  has  never  reached  their  sovereign's  ear. 
If  we  add  to  this  number  the  interest  made  use  of 
on  the  side  of  government  to  suppress  all  petitions, 
with  the  authority  that  men  in  place  have  neces- 
sarily over  their  dependants,  it  is  very  surprising 
that  of  forty  counties  thirteen  had  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence sufficient  to  stem  such  a  tide  of  venality. 
But  supposing  no  undue  influence  to  have  been 
used,  and  that  only  one  third  of  the  people  think 
themselves  aggrieved,  is  not  the  complaint  of  such, 
a  portion  of  the  community,  or  even  of  a  smaller, 
to  be  tried  and  adjudged  by  the  immutable  laws  of 
the  land  ?  We  are,  by  that  law,  equally  witl}  the 
house   of  commons,  intrusted  with  the  people's 
rights,  and  we  cannot  discharge  our  duty  without 
interference,  whenever  we  find  those  rights,  in 
any  part  of  the  constitution,  trampled  upon.    He 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the  admission  of  Coienel  Luttrel,  as  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  election.     Such  measures  made  a 
pafrt  of  the  unhappy  system  which  had  been  form- 
ed in  the  present  reign,  to  new  model  the  consti- 
tution as  well  as  the  government.    These  measures 
originated  (he  would  not  say)  with  his  majesty's 
knowledge,  but  in  his  majesty's  councils.     The 
commons  had  slavishly  obeyed  the  commands  of 
his  majesty's  servants,  and  had  thereby  exhibited 
and  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  every  man,  what 
might  have  been  only  matter  of  suspicion  before, 
that  ministers  held  a  corrupt  influence  in  parlia- 
ment.    It  was  demonstrable ;  it  was  indisputable. 
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chap.  It  therefore  became  their  lordships,  at  this  critical 
VTL     and  alarming  period,  to  step  forwards,  and  oppose 
"*  j7T7a    themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  justly  incens- 
ed, and  perhaps  speedily  intemperate,  rage  of  the 
people,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  criminal  and  ma- 
lignant  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  that 
they  might  prevent  licentiousness  on  the  one  side, 
and  depredation  on  the  other.    Their  lordships 
w.ere  the  constitutional  barrier  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  liberty  and  prerogative/    The  house  be- 
ing now  in  a  committee,  the  question  was  put, 
whether  the  speaker  should  resume  the  chair ;  and 
it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.     The  motion  be- 
ing now  disposed  of,  notwithstanding  it  was  past 
twelve  o'clock,  the  earl  of  Marchmont  rose  to 
move,  *  that  any  resolution  of  this  house,  directly 
or  indirectly  impeaching  a  judgment  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  a  matter  where  their  jurisdiction 
is  competent,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  commons,  tends  to  make  a 
breach  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
leads  to  a  general  confusion/    The  earl  of  March- 
mont and  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  not  opened 
their  mouths  till  now,  supported  this  motion  with 
great  ability.     The  former  threw  out,  by  way  of 
menace  to  the  opposition*  that  if  they  went  one 
step  farther,  they  would  justify  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  foreign  assistance ;  a  phrase  which  he 
never  explained,  although  called  to  order  for  using 
it  by  the  duke  of  Richmond.     The  earl  of  Eg- 
mont,  in  this  renewed  debate,  said  of  the  peti- 
tions, that  the  people  had  no  right  to  offer  them  $ 
they  were  treasonable. 

Lord  Chatham  was  raised  by  this  harsh  expres- 
sion. He  declared,  that  however  indignant  he  might 
feel  at  such  a  sentence  upon  the  petitioners,  he 
would  say  they  would  only  smile  when  they  heard 
it.    He  thanked  Lord  Marchmont  for  bis  lenity 
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In  permitting  these  petitioners  to  have  their  heads  chapL 
one  day  longer :  the  right  of  petition,  however, ,  _ 
was  a  fair  and  constitutional  claim.  After  com-  1770. 
bating  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  ground  of  inter- 
ference, he  conjured  their  lordships,  by  the  noble 
blood  which  had  ran  in  their  veins  for  so  many 
ages,  and  by  the  noble  struggles  of  their  ancestors 
in  behalf  of  liberty,  not  to  behold  with  indifference 
a  transaction  so  alarming.  For  his  own  part,  he 
modestly  observed  of  his  own  peerage,  that  he  was 
scarcely  warm  in  his  seat.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion, he  complained  of  the  motion  being  so  sud- 
den, and  made  at  midnight.  Pressing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  only  two  days,  c  he  intreated, — if 
the  constitution  must  be  wounded,  let  it  not  re- 
ceive its  mortal  stab  at  this  dark  and  midnight 
hour,  when  honest  men  are  asleep  in  their  beds, 
and  when  only  felons  and  assassins  are  seeking  for 
prey/  At  half  past  one  in  the  morning  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Opposition  was  not  more  successful  in  the  house 
of  commons,  where  Mr.  Herbert  introduced  a  bill  Feb.  5. 
upon  the  subject  of  expulsion,  which,  after  re- 
peated discussion,  he  found  himself  at  last  oblig- 
ed to  withdraw.  In  the  city,  the  proceedings  of 
the  common  council  displayed  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  disappointed  minorities  in  parliament.  So 
strong  was  the  sentiment  in  that  body,  that  a  mb- 
tion  was  made  for  convening  a  common  hall,  in 
order  to  address  a  remonstrance  to  his  majesty. 
In  a  meeting  of  nearly  3,000  of  the  livery,  as- 
sembled in  the  common  hall,  the  lord  mayor  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  same  popular  subjects  which 
had  constituted  the  chief  topics  of  the  opposition- 
ists in  both  houses  of  parliament ; — the  invaded 
right  hf  election, — the  prevalence  of  corruption, — 
and  that  secret  influence  of  court  origin  which  had 
baffled  every  effort  of  a  late  popular  minister.    A 
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chap,  remonstrance  was  proposed,  which  affirmed,  that 
t  1L  _,  parliament,  in  overthrowing  the  elective  rights  of 
j  7  70.  the  subject,  in  a  recent  instance,  had  assumed  a 
power  more  illegal  and  ruinous  than  the  levying 
of  ship  money  by  Charles  I,  or  the  dispensing 
power  exercised  by  James  II.  In  a  strain  of  exag- 
geration that  even  exceeded  this  assertion,  they 
declared*  that  having  forfeited  authority,  by  an 
over-exertion  of  it,  the  house  of  commons  had 
ceased  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In 
conclusion,  they  prayed  for  a  speedy  dissolution, 
of  parliament,  and  the  removal  of  the  king's  evil 
ministers  from  his  councils.  'An  audience  being 
granted,  to  receive  this  remonstrance,  which  was 
attended  by  the  lord  mayor  and  a  numerous  de- 
putation from  the  common  hall,  the  common  Ser- 
jeant was  overcome  by  the  presence  of  the  royal 
personage,  to  whom  its  contents  appeared  so  dis- 
respectful, and  could  not  read  it  out ;  but  the 
common  clerk,  without  embarrassment,  relieved 
him  from  that  duty.  The  king  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  although  ever  ready  to  hearken  to  all 
the  grievances  of  his  people,  he  could  not  hear  the 
present  petition  without  painful  regret  that  his 
subjects  should  address  him  in  terms  so  unconsti- 
tutional :  that  it  was  his  aim  and  resolution,  in  go- 
vernment, to  abstain  from  all  violation  of  those 
powers  of  the  constitution  which  had  been  reposed 
in  other  hands ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  adher- 
ing to  such  a  principle  of  conduct  that  he  could 
hope  for  a  steady  and  affectionate  loyalty  from  his 
people.  The  commons,  who  were  no  less  offend- 
ed with  this  remonstrance  than  his  majesty,  ani- 
madverted, with  still  stronger  expressions  of  dis- 
approbation, upon  the  proceedings  of  the  city,  and, 
March  19.  -m  an  address  to  the  crown,  requested  a  copy  of 
the  paper,  along  with  its  answer.  If  any  petition 
(they  said)  contained  treason,  that  treason  ought 
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to  be  punished,  allowing  all  due  respect  to  the   chaf. 
right  of  petition.     After  a  motion,  therefore,  that  t    VIT*    . 
declared  it  unwarrantable  and  subversive  of  alle-     1770. 
giance  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, an  address  was  carried,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  lords,  on  a  conference,  and  presented  to  the 
king,  who  answered  it  graciously. 

Not  discouraged  by  the  frowns  of  parliament, 
the  city  of  Westminster  sent  the  crown  a  petition  March  31* 
in  the  same  style  with  that  of  London ;  and  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  instigated  chiefly  by  ^he  ad- 
vice of  the  Reverend  John  Home,  expressed  its 
opinion  of  the  general  measures  of  government, 
and  of  its  election  decision,  in  particular,  with  the 
same  freedom  of  censure.  About  this  time  theAprUxi. 
term  of  Wilkes's  confinement  was  expired,  his 
fines  discharged,  and  his  security  given,  through 
the  aid  of  a  public  subscription.  He  now  publish- 
ed an  invective  against  his  political  persecutors, 
with  numerous  declarations  of  disinterested  pa- 
triotism. 

During  this  session  of  parliament  was  passed  the 
excellent  bill  of  George  Grenvilie,  for  deciding  pe- 
titions on  controverted  elections.  For  sixty  years 
back  the  commons  had  been  considered  as  sole 
judges  in  all  election  cases,  and  had  tried  them 
first  by  a  select  committee,  but  in  more  recent 
cases  by  council  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  the 
judges  were  not,  however,  bound,  either  by  oath 
or  honour,  to  impartiality,  their  decisions  were 
seldom  equitable,  and  always  tedious ;  to  remedy 
which,  Mr.  Grenvilie  proposed,  that  all  contested  March  u. 
elections  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thir- 
teen members,  chosen  by  the  fitting  member  and 
the  petitioner  from  the  result  of  a  ballot.  Each 
party  was  empowered  to  nominate  one  person, 
besides  the  thirteen,  to  sit  in  the  committee, 
which  was  bound  by  oath  to  decide  impartially* 
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chap.  The  bill  passed,  although  Lord  North  and  some  of 
vr*     his  adherents-  opposed  it. 

I77a  In  another  motion,  Mr.  Grenville  was  less  suc- 
Fcbruary.  cessful.  It  was  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  and 
expenditure  of  the  civil  list.  The  late  king,  it  was 
urged  in  behalf  of  this  motion,  had  left  no  debt  at 
his  death,  but,'  on  the  contrary,  a  large  saving. 
An  additional  aid  had  been  given  by  parliament  to 
his  present  majesty,  yet  the  civil  fist  increased  in 
expence ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  money 
must  be  applied  to  purposes  of  corruption.  Suc- 
cessive attempts  of  the  same  nature  were  made  by 
Mr.  Dowdeswell,  relative  to  the  king's  debt,  and 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  exchequer  at  the  late 
king's  decease,  in  the  month  of  April;  but  all 
were  defeated  ;  and  the  committee,  which  had  sat 
for  eight  months  to  consider  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, was,  by  a  motion  of  the  minister,  dissolved* 
In  the  upper  house,  Lord  Chatham  spoke  with  his 
nsual  energy  on  the  same  subject,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed.  The  civil  list,  he  said,  was 
appropriated,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  and,  in  the  next,  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  In  every  other 
respect,  the  minute  and  particular  expences  of  the 
civil  list  are  as  open  to  parliamentary  examina- 
tion and  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  application  and 
abuse,  as  any  other  grant  of  the  people  to  any 
other  purpose,  and  the  ministers  are  equally,  or 
more,  culpable  for  incurring  an  unprovided  ex- 
pence  and  arrears  in  this  service  as  in  any  other. 
The  preamble  of  the  civil  list  proyes  this,  and 
none  but  novices  will  ever  act  without  proper  re- 
gard to  it ;  and  therefore  I  never  can  consent  to 
increase,  fraudulently,  the  civil  establishment,  un- 
der pretence  of  making  up  deficiencies  :  I  will  not 
bu  so  high  for  royal  favour ;  and  the  minister 
who  is  bold  enough  to  spend  the  people's  money 
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before  it  is  granted,  (even  though  it  were  not! 
the  purpose  of  corrupting  their  representatij 
and  thereby  leaving  the  people  of  England  ncr  «. 
ternative  but  either  to  disgrace  their. sovereign,  by 
not  paying  his  debts,  or  to  become  the  prey  of  every 
unthrifty  and  corrupt  minister)  that  minister  de- 
serves death.   In  speaking  of  pensions,  Lord  Chat- 
ham honourably  vindicated  his  own,  which  stood, 
as  he  said,  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
General  Amherst,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  and  others, 
who  had  gained  them  by  illustrious  actions  in  be- 
half of  their  country,  not  by  corrupt  votes  for  its 
destruction.     He  vindicated,  in  the  same  manner, 
Lord  Camden's  pension,  who  had  quitted  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  the  common  pleas,  which  he  held 
for  life,  and  put  himself  in  the  power  of  those  that 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  who  accordingly  was 
dismissed,  for  the  opinion  he  gave  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  election.     In  the  month  of  May,  his  lord- 
ship resumed  the  affair  of  the  late  city  remon- 
strance, which  had  given  so  much  offence  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  made  a  motion  for  ad- 
dressing the  king,  with  a  request  to  dissolve  the 
present  parliament.     In  mentioning,  (as  he  did) 
with  great  respect,   the    livery  of  London,  he 
thought  he  perceived  a  sneer  upon  some  faces 
among  the  peers.    *  Let  me  tell  you,'  said  he,       \ 
*  my  lords,  though  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  in  this        \ 
house,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  coinciding  with 
these  honest  citizens  in  opinion,  I  am  proud  of  the 
honour  of  associating  my  name  with  theirs ;  and 
let  me  tell  the  noblest  of  you  all,  it  would  be  an 
honour  to  you.     The  livery  of  London,  my  lords, 
vcgre  respectable  long  before  the  reformation.   The 
lord  mayor  of  London  was  a  principal  among  ihe 
twenty-five  barons  who  received  magna  charta  from 
King  John  ;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  consi- 
dered to  have  a  principal  weight  in  all  the  affairs 
Vol  I.  P 
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ch*ap.  of  government.    How  have  these  respectable  men 
VIL     been  treated.    They  have  been  sent  away  sore  af- 
1770.    flicted  from  his  majesty's  presence,  and  reprimand- 
ed for  pursuing  their  lawful  rights.' 

Besides  the  topics  of  election  and  pensions,  the 
attention  of  both  houses  was  directed,  during  this 
season,  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  still 
more  embarrassed  and  alarming  circumstances  of 
America.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  parliamentary 
discussions  on  the  latter  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  some  prominent  events,  produced,  about 
the  same  period,  by  the  growing  spirit  of  discon- 
tent in  the  colonies.  A?  Boston  seemed  to  be  the 
head  quarters  of  North-American  disloyalty,  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  troops  had  been  sent  thi- 
ther in  3  768.  While  the  military  continued  re- 
spectable in  point  of  numbers  the  town  continued 
quiet;  but,  as  they  were  thinned  by  repeated 
draughts  to  other  quarters,  the  soldiers  became 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace.  Daily 
scuffles  took  place  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
lower  class  of  inhabitants.  On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  March,  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  arose.  The 
people  assembled  in  crowds,  summoned  by  the 
church  bells,  and  surrounded  the  centinel  at  the 
custom  house.  On  hearing  of  this,  Captain  Pres- 
ton, who  was  that  day  on  duty,  went  with  a  guard 
to  protect  both  the  soldier  and  the  place.  The 
mob  grew  riotous;  and  at  last,  after  suffering 
much  insult,  and  even  blows,  the  soldiers  fired, 
without  orders,  and  dispersed  the  populace.  A 
town  meeting  was  instantly  held,  at  the  request  of 
which  the  governor  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
troops  out  of  town.  Captain  Preston,  having  sur- 
rendered himself  to  trial,  was,  in  spite  of  some  ma- 
lignant and  perjured  evidences,  acquitted  in  the  most 
creditable  manner.  This  riot  at  Boston  took  place 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  British  minister 
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made  a  motion,  in  the  house  of  commons,  fof  dis-  chap, 
continuing  all  the  duties  payable  in  America  under ,  VJL 
the  act  of  1767,  the  duty  on  tea  only  excepted.  t770> 
The  minister  condemned  the  general  tendency  of 
this  act,  which  was  to  clog  our  own  exports  with 
impolitic  burthens,  but  reserved  the  duty  on  tea 
as  a  salvo  for  the  national  honour,  and  a  pledge 
of  colonial  dependance.  Its  amount  being  only 
^16,000,  the  colonies,  he  said,  could  resist  it 
from  no  motives  but  a  determined  resolution  to 
quarrel.  The  opposition,  of  which  General  Con- 
way, Governor  Pownal,  Colonel  Barr€,  and  Sir 
William  Meredith,  were  the  chief  speakers,  con- 
tended, on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  incumbent 
also  to  take  off  the  duty  on  tea,  since  it  was  not 
the  amount,  but  the  right,  of  taxation  to  which 
America  objected.  Alderman  Trecothic,  who  had 
had  a  principal  share  in  that  address  of  the  livery- 
men to  the  crown,  which  had  adverted  so  severely  to 
the  measures  of  parliament,  having  succeeded  in  his 
motion  for  obtaining  papers  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  America,  Governor  Pownal  moved,  that  the 
house  should  address  his  majesty,  imploring  the 
crown  to  take  measures  of  precaution  and  observ- 
ance that  no  provincial  governor,  or  commander  of 
forces,  should  have  authorities  or  commissions  un- 
warranted by  law.  In  this  last  contest  upon  the 
colonial  affairs,  during  the  present  session,  oppo- 
sition was  again  overcome.  On  the  1 9th  of  May, 
after  a  motion  of  adjournment,  which  was  voted 
the  day  before,  the  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  annals  of  Ireland  we  remarked,  as  one  of 
the  last  events  of  any  consequence,  a  very  popular 
bill,  for  limiting  the  duration  of  Irish  parliaments 
to  eight  years.  Until  that  octennial  act,  their  dur- 
ation was  determined  by  the  king's  life }  and  as 
they  were  only  to  sit  every  second  winter,  their 
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chap,  actual  duration  might  sometimes  be  shorter  thaft 
VIL     that  of  English  parliaments.     Attended  as  this 

"^C^  measure  was  with  immediate  popularity  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  with  a  general  sentiment  of 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  of  the  Irish  nation,  it 
was  thought  a  fit  opportunity,  in  this  season  of 
sunshine,  to  obtain  a  vote  of  augmentation  to  the 
standing  forces  of  the  country.  The  proposed 
augmentation,  which  came  in  an  earnest  message 
from  the  crown,  was  for  raising  the  establishment 
from  12,000  to  15,000  men.  An  offer  was  made, 
if  this  were  done,  to  augment  the  effective  force  of 
Great  Britain  so  as  to  have  troops  at  all  times  ready 
for  the  security  of  Ireland.  This  bill,  it  must  be 
observed,  had  been  offered  to  the  Irish  parliament 

*7**  of  1 768,  but  rejected.  Next  year  it  encountered 
considerable  opposition.  The  Irish  nation,  it  was 
justly  observed,  was  loaded  with  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  £  1,000,000  sterling,  for  the  nominal 
support  of  12,000  men.  The  public  expences, 
besides  being  burthened  with  the  interest  of  a  great 
debt,  were  increased  by  pensions,  which  amount- 
ed to  £  100,000  a  year.  In  spite  of  all  financial 
objections,  the  bill  was  passed,  but  not  without  an 
evident  breach  of  good  understanding  between  the 
governor  and  the  governed. 

The  fate  of  the  next  bill  brought  forward  by 
ministry  demonstrated  this  to  be  the  case.  A 
money  bill,-  which  had  originated  with,  and  been 
framed  in,  the  privy  council,  was  brought  to  the 
house  of  commons ;  a  measure  which,  though  it 
had  been  strictly  legal  by  the  law  of  Poynings,  yet 
justly  appeared  to  the  Irish  parliament  a  violent 
outrage  upon  their  rights  as  representatives.  The 
framers  of  money  bills  (they  alleged)  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  givers  of  the  money  ;  but  the 
privy  council  are  no  representatives.  In  rejecting 
this  bill,  the  express  reason  given  for  its  rejection 
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was,  that  it  had  not  originated  m  the  commons :  chap. 
but  to  supply  the  national  expences  another  bill  t  v**'  M 
was  passed  in  the  most  liberal  maimer.    The  sup-    ,769. 
ply  which  they  granted  was  £%  168,681.     The 
lord-lieutenant,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  highest  terms,  his  sense  of  this 
liberality :  but  as  the  two  great  objects  of  the  ses- 
sion had  been  already  attained  (the  increase  of 
the  army,  and  the  year's  supply),  it  was  thought 
proper,  in  a  subsequent  speech,  to  reprimand  the 
commons  for  their  obstinacy  on  the  rejected  money 
bill.     In  a  speech,  therefore,  of  entirely  altered 
style,  he  entered  a  formal  protest,  in  the  house  of    1768. 
peers,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house,  ^^  %6m 
which  (in  consequence  of  a  report  being  spread, 
that  this  was  not  to  be  done  till  the  day  before  par- 
liament was  prorogued)  took  the  house  by  sur- 
prise, yet  did  not  escape  a  strong  opposition  from 
some  of  the  more  patriotic  lords.     The  commons, 
acting  with  more  unanimity,  forebad  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's speech  to  be  entered  on  their  journals. 

In  this  manner  were  dissipated  all  the  flattering 
hopes  that  had  been  cherished  of  Ireland's  pros- 
perity from  the  octennial  bill.  Except  a  compli- 
ance with  the  requisitions  of  government,  all  the 
national  business  remained  undone.  The  term  of  all 
the  temporary  laws,  concerning  trade,  agriculture, 
public  institutions,  charities,  and  securities,  was  ex- 
pired, yet  left  unrenewed.  This  was  too  notori* 
ous  a  neglect  of  that  distressed,  discontented,  and 
misgoverned,  country  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  1770, 
in  the  British  parliament  who  lay  in  wait  to  cen- 
sure the  errors  of  administration,  and  which  it  re- 
quired no  very  intense  observation  to  discern.  It 
was  contended,  that  the  law  called  Poynings's  was 
no  authority  for  originating,  but  only  enjoined  the 
certifying,  of  acts  of  Irish  legislation  by  the  English 
privy  council  j  and  it  was  earnestly  proposed  to 
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chap,  investigate  the  causes  of  the  present  deplorable 
VIL     state  of  their  neighbour  island,  and  to  give  that 

"jjyq,  redress  to  the  people  which  it  seemed  their  na- 
tive parliament  could  not  grant.  In  these  attempts 
at  reformation,  the  proposers  were,  as  usual,  over- 
ruled. 


^— -^-**m 
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Dispute  with  Spain  about  the  Falkland  islands. . . .  Meeting  of 
parliament  in  November. . . .  Motion  in  the  lords/or  the  pro* 
duction  of  papers. . . .  Partial  change  of  administration. . . . 
Memorial  of  the  British  ministry  to  the  court  of  Madrid. . . . 
Negotiation  begun. . . .  Accidental  dispute  between  the  houses 
of  lords  and  commons. . . .  Letters  of -Junius. . . .  Debates  in 
parliament  on  the  subject  of  libels. . . .  Detection  of  remark- 
able corruption  in  the  borough  of  New  Shoreham. . .  ^Inform* 
ation  given  to  parliament  of  the  Spanish  negotiation  being 
concluded. . . .  Dispute  between  the  house  of  commons  and  the 

mayor  of  London,  upon  the  arrestation  of  two  printers 

Farther  proceedings  of  parliament  till  the  recess. . . .  Petition 
of  the  city  to  the  throne. . . .  Proceedings  of  parliament  on 
their  meeting  after  the  holidays. . . .  Attempts  in  favour  of  the 
dissenters. . . .  Remarks  on  the  affairs  of  India. . . .  Bills  intro- 
duced for  the  regulation  of  the  India  company. . . .  Defence  of 
Lord  Clive. . . .  The  case  of  the  Caribs  of  S*.  Vincents  laid 
before  parliament. . . .  Interference  of  France  in  the  war  be- 
tween JRussia  and  Sweden. . . .  Our  remonstrance  to  the  due 
d'Aguillon  on  that  head. . . .  Efforts  of  the  opposition  to  obtain 
a  parliamentary  reform. . . .  Affairs  of  Ireland. . . .  State  of  > 
the  public  mind  in  America. . . .  Violent  discontents  at  Boston 
....  Correspondence  between  the  governor  of  Massachussets- 
bay  and  the  British  ministry  get  into  the  hands  of  Franklin, 
are  published,  and  occasion  a  violent  ferment  in  the  colonies. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when  England  chap. 
was  less  prepared  for  war  than  the  present ;  t   VIIL 
yet 9  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  rumours  of    I77a 
an  approaching  rupture  with  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon were  circulated,  and  seejned  to  be  supported 
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chap,  by  interesting  proofs.  The  Spaniards  had  a  pcw- 
,  v>It  erful  fleet  in  the  West-Indies,  and  both  in  Spain 
x77<x  and  France  the  dock  yards  were  in  constant  em- 
ployment. It  was  not  long  before  these  suspicions 
were  confirmed,  by  a  dispute  between  the  British 
government  and  the  Spaniards,  relative  to  Falk- 
lands  islands.  The  islands  so  denominated  by  us, 
and  by  the  French  called  4  Les  Maloines,9  were 
discovered  in  the  year  1 592,  by  the  celebrated  na- 
vigator Davies.  Their  position  is  fifty-one  degrees 
and  a  half  southern  latitude,  and  about  ten  de- 
grees on  this  side  the  straits  of  Magellan.  From 
that  period  down  to  nearly  the  present  times, 
though  frequently  touched  at  by  various  English 
navigators,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever 
visited  by  the  Spaniards,  far  less  that  they  were 
claimed  by  them  as  their  undoubted  possession. 
In  consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  them 
by  Lord  Anson,  in  the  history  of  his  voyages, 
Lord  Egmont  was  induced,  (in  1 764),  when  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  to  dispatch  a  squadron,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Commodore  Byron,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  settlement,  which  that  officer 
succeeded  in  establishing,  in  one  of  the  smaller 
islands,  near  an  harbour  that  received  the  name  of 
Port  Egmont.  It  would  seem,  that,  previous  to 
this  event,  but  without  our  knowledge,  a  number 
of  Frenchmen  had  settled  on  a  different  island,  on 
a  colonial  adventure,  which,  though  led  by  an 
individual*  was  patronized  by  the  government. 
That  settlement,  owing  to  the  good  understanding 
subsisting  between  the  two  houses  of  Bourbon,  the 
court  of  France  had  subsequently  transferred  to 
Spain,  to  remove  the  jealousy  ever  entertained  by 
that  power  of  the  approximation  of  any  foreigners 
to  its  American  empire.  "Whether  this- transaction 
was  known  to  our  government,  is  a  point  involved 
in  doubt*    The  following  circumstances  brought 
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the  respective  pretensions  of  the  two  nations  to  an  chap. 
immediate  contest.  vm- 

A  schooner  belonging  to  Port  Solidad  (the  (new  ^^ 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  their  late  acquisi- 
tion) tailing  in  with  two*  of  our  ships  on  the  station 
of  Port  Egmont,  was  ordered  by  the  commander, 
Captain  Hunt,  to  depart  from  the  coast,  as  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
The  schooner  obeyed,  and  reporting  what  had 
happened  to  the  Spanish  governor,  there  ensued 
between  him  and  the  captain  an  exchange  of  pro- 
tests, each  warning  the  other  to  quit  the  islands, 
and  asserting  the  right  of  his  own  sovereign.  Two 
Spanish  frigates  touching  soon  after  at  Port  Eg- 
mont, under  the  pretence  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
water,  but  evidently  for  a  different  object,  Cap- 
tain Hunt  thought  proper  to  sail  for  England,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Plymouth  (June  3d  1770)  related 
the  whole  affair.  His  story  excited  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  irritation  in  the  public  mind  ;  but,  unlucki- 
ly for  the  national  honour,  no  measures  were  tak- 
en by  ministers  till  indignities  of  a  more  serious 
kind  had  been  offered* 

In  the  same  month  that  Hunt  came  to  England, 
five  Spanish  frigates  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  car- 
rying with  them  a  force  ridiculously  disproportion- 
ed  to  the  siege  which  they  threatened.  Sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  1 34  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
abundance  of  bombs,  were  the  means  destined  for 
the  reduction  of  Port  Egmont ;  a  fortification,  if 
it  could  at  all  deserve  the  name,  consisting  of  a 
wooden  block-house,  and  four  guns  useless  by  be- 
ing sunk  in  the  mud.  Preparations  were  never- 
theless made,  by  Captain  Farmer,  to  make  the 
best  of  this  pitiful  rampart,  with  the  aid  of  some 
men  and  guns  drawn  from  a  sloop  in  the  harbour; 
nor  were  terms  of  capitulation  demanded  till  after 
some  shots  had  been  fired.  ,  Although  bound  by 
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C\ul'  ^e  articles  agreed  upon  to  suffer  our  people  to  de- 
— v-L/  part  with  their  property,  the  Spaniards  took  care 

1770.  they  should  not  sail  for  England  till  there  was  time 
for  themselves  to  inform  their  court ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  caused  the  rudder  of  the  Favourite 
sloop  to  be  taken  off,  and  kept  it  during  the  space 
of  twenty  days.  Intelligence  of  an  affront  thus  of- 
fered to  the  British  flag,  by  a  country  which  the 
still  recent  triumphs  of  the  last  war  had  taught  us 
to  despise,  kindled  the  utmost  indignation  in  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  Ministers  alone  remain- 
ed torpid,  and  proceeded  so  slowly  in  their  pre- 
parations to  enforce  reparation  that  it  was  long 
withheld  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  third  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  city  of 
London,  in  which  they  lamented  the  heavy  dis- 
pleasure of  his  majesty,  under  which  they  had  fall- 
en by  a  free  expression  of  their  sentiments  in  a 
late  petition  and  remonstrance,  and  renewing  their 
prayer  for  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment. His  majesty's  answer  was,  that  he  should 
have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  to  himself,  if 
he  had  not  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  late 
address :  that  he  should  ill  deserve  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  father  of  his  people  could  he  suffer 
himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  such  an  use 
of  his  prerogative  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terests, and  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  of  the 
kingdom.  The  lord  mayor,  Beckford,  a  man  of 
undaunted  spirit,  demanded  leave  to  answer  the 
king.  In  the  momentary  confusion  which  this  de- 
mand occasioned,  permission  was  granted;  and 
with  great  presence  of  mind  and  fluency  of  lan- 
guage he  delivered  an  address,  concluding  with  the 
following  words : — c  Permit  me,  sire,  farther  to 
observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall 
hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and  sug- 
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gestions,  to  alienate  your  majesty's  affections  from   cha?, 
your  loyal  subjects,  in  general,  is  an  enemy  to  your ,    V1I!* 
majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public     I770. 
peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution/1 

As  the  chance  of  external  hostility  was  not  of 
that  serious  nature  which  is  apt  to  cement  oppos- 
ing parties,  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  but 
only  sufficient  to  irritate  the  pride  of  the  country, 
and  excite  a  still  farther  discontent  against  admi- 
nistration, the  peculiar  ill  humour  of  the  times 
manifested  itself  in  every  proceeding.  The  man- 
ning of  the  navy  met  with  difficulties  :  the  sailors 
shewed  a  repugnance  to  the  service ;  and  the  le- 
gality of  press  warrants  began  to  be  a  theme  of 
discussion,  even  among  that  unspeculative  class  of 
politicians.  The  very  magistrates  refused  to  back 
them ;  and  Wilkes,  now  an  alderman,  discharged 
an  impressed  individual.  A  dreadful  fire,  which 
broke  out  at  this  critical  conjuncture  in  the  dockJulr*7* 
yard  at  Portsmouth,  and  which,  in  its  possible  con- 
sequences, at  that  period,  might  have  weakened 
our  strength,  as  a  maritime  power,  excited  univer- 
sal alarm  throughout  the  nation.  It  was  consider- 
ed, by  the  more  credulous  alarmists,  as  one  of  the 
discovered  traces  of  a  deep-laid  design  of  an  insi- 
dious and  inveterate  enemy. 

In  this  state  of  doubt  and  expectation,  the  people 
looked  eagerly  for  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
The  death  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  day  it  assembled,  left  his  party  with- 
out a  leader,  and  many  of  them  went  over  to  the 
ministry.  But  the  Rockingham  party,  and  those 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  earls  of  Chatham, 
Temple,  or  Shelburne,  coincided  in  their  general 
principles  of  opposition. 

The  king,  in  opening  his  parliament,  acquaint- 

1  Alderman  Beckford  died  soon  after,  and  this  speech  was  engravcji 
<}n  his  monument. 
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chap.  ed  the  two  houses  with  the  insulting  act  of  the  go* 
'  .  vernor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  seizing  one  of  his  mat- 
1770.  jesty's  possessions,  and  informed  them,  that  should 
**• x*  reparation  be  refused  by  Spain,  preparations  had 
been  made,  and  were  still  making,  to  do  ourselves 
justice.  In  mentioning  the  affairs  of  the  colonies, 
the  same  style  of  complaint  and  reprehension  was 
continued  as  in  the  former  session  ;  but  a  fact  was 
noticed,  of  some  consequence  to  our  merchants, 
that  the  combinations  entered  into  among  the  co- 
lonists, to  abstain  from  the  use  of  articles  of  our 
manufacture,  had  been  found  so  disadvantageous 
to  themselves  that  they  began  to  grow  tired  of 
them,  and  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  con- 
nection with  the  mother  country.  In  conclusion, 
it  was  required  of  parliament  to  consult  the  com- 
mon interests  and  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the 
people,  by  a  liberal  provision  for  the  unavoidable 
ezpences  of  the  year,  when  the  navy  stood  in  need 
of  formidable  augmentation. 

Addresses,  in  return  to  the  royal  speech,  were 
presented  from  both  houses,  in  a  style  entirely  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  a  British  parliament.  Eng- 
lishmen, it  was  said  in  both  of  these  addresses, 
however  at  variance  among  themselves,  were  al- 
ways ready  to  unite  against  the  aggressions  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  Soon  after  the  delivery  of  these, 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  the 
Not.  aa.  duke  of  Richmond,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  house 
of  commons,  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  that  all  letters 
and  papers  relating  to  the  late  rupture  with  Spain 
should  be  laid  before  parliament.  In  making  and 
supporting  this  motion,  many  severe  censures  were 
passed  on  the  conduct  of  ministers :  their  pu- 
sillanimity on  a  former  occasion  was  objected  to 
them,  when  they  suffered  an  encroachment  to  pass 
on  the  part  of  France  with  impunity,  in  occupying 
Corsica ;  a  timorous  proceeding,  upon  which  an- 
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other  branch  of  the  hostile  house  of  Bourbon  had    chap. 
founded  its  expectations  of  our  submitting  to  every     V1,L 
measure  of  its  insatiable  ambition. 

Lord  Hillsborough,  in  answer  to  the  noble 
mover  in  the  upper  house,  contended,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  required  would  embarrass  a 
negociation  already  in  a  prosperous  train.  He  des- 
canted on  the  punctiliousness  of  Spanish  honour, 
and  defended  the  whole  conduct  of  ministry.  The 
earl  of  Chatham  replied  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  proper  at  present  to  talk 
of  English,  than  of  Spanish,  honour,  since,  in  the 
present  instance,  we  were  the  complainants  and 
not  the  offenders.  He  entered  into  the  whole  con- 
duct of  administration  in  this  dispute ;  and,  after 
establishing,  with  unanswerable  clearness,  that, 
situated  as  Britain  was  after  such  an  insult,  she  was 
not  permitted  to  negociate,  he  shewed,  the  weak* 
ness,  the  tameness,  and  the  ignorance,  of  those  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  unprepared  state 
of  the  public  defence,  which  made  war  as  formid- 
able to  our  fears,  as  reparation  was  necessary  to  our 
honour. 

The  negociation  respecting  the  Falkland  islands 
began  on  the  12th  September  1770.  On  that  day 
the  British  ministry  sent  the  first  memorial  to  the 
court  of  Madrid.  The  Spanish  minister  returned 
a  short  answdk,  that,  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
had  no  minister  at  Madrid,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
send  his  answer  to  Prince  Masserano,  his  minister 
at  London.  It  was  a  favourable  circumstance  for 
the  prevention  of  a  war,  that,  at  an  early  period  in 
this  negociation,  the  king  of  France,  evidently 
averse  to  enter  upon  hostilities  with  England,  dis- 
missed, and  sent  into  exile,  his  long  favoured,  and 
almost  absolute  minister,  the  due  de  Choiseul, 
whose  intrigues  with  the  Spanish  court  were  said 
t>o  have  had  the  speedy  humiliation  of  England  for 
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cfjap.   their  object.     The  demand  of  government,  was  to 
,  vm*   .  obtain  a  disavowal,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  so- 

1770.  vereign,  of  the  conduct  of  his  officer,  the  governor 
of  Buenos'Ayres,  in  the  seizure  of  Port  Egmont. 
Prince  Masserano  accordingly  acquainted  the  Eng- 
lish secretary  of  state,  Lord  Weymouth,  that  his 
sovereign  had  empowered  him  to  disavow  any  par* 
ticular  orders  given  to  M.  de  Baccarelli ;  but  that 
the  governor  had  acted  according  to  general  orders. 
The  prince  also  agreed,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
that  the  islands  should  be  restored  ;  but  expected 
a  disavowal  of  the  menace  of  Captain  Hunt,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  his  catholic  majesty  considered  this  re- 
stitution as  not  at  all  affecting  the  question  of  right, 
to  which  the  king  of  Spain  laid  claim  over  these 
islands.  Before  the  termination  of  the  ncgociation, 
Lord  Weymouth  resigned  the  seals  of  the  southern 
department  in  disgust  (as  was  said),  at  the  mean- 
ness of  a  compromise,  which  his  lordship  consider- 
ed as  injurious  to  British  honour.  The  menace  of 
Captain  Hunt  was  not  indeed  disavowed,  as  the 
court  of  Spain  had  demanded,  but  a  secret  engage- 
ment was  annexed  to  the  convention,  that  the 
islands  should  be  evacuated  by  England  within  a 
certain  period.  As  the  condition  of  eventual  resti- 
tution was  a  secret  article,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
January    islands  did  not  take  place  till  three  yeaiB  afterwards, 

xni*  the  degradation  of  national  dignity  was  known  to 
but  a  few,  and  therefore  excited  no  immediate 
sensation.  Lord  Rochford  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  Lord  Weymouth ;  his  seals  of  the  northern  de- 
partment were  given  to  the  earl  of  Hallifax,  to 
whose  vacant  station  Lord  Suffolk  succeeded.  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  relinquished  the  admiralty  to  the 
earl  of  Sandwich. 

Our  dispute  with  Spain  was  not  the  only  inter- 
esting subject  that  engaged  the  attention  of  both 
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houses  during  the  winter  session.     The  liberty  of  chap. 
the  press  and  the  rights  of  juries  were  intermingle  Vlll# 


ed  as  matter  of  debate,  in  consequence  of  recent  1771. 
events  deeply  affecting  the  existence  of  both.  For 
some  time  past  the  celebrated  letters  of  Junius  had 
sensibly  influenced  the  public  mind,  and,  within 
the  last  year,  attracted  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment. Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  charge  to  the  jury 
on  the  criminal  trial  of  Woodfall,  for  publishing 
Junius's  letter  to  the  king,  had  promulgated  the 
following  doctrine :  that  in  cases  of  libel,  the  ques- 
tion of  any  publication  being  a  libel  or  not  a  libel, 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  bench,  and  the  ques- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine,  was  only 
the  fact  of  printing  and  publishing.  Lord  Chatham, 
with  all  the  vehemence  peculiar  to  his  genius,  ex- 
posed the  arbitrary  principle  of  this  declaration, 
and  pronounced  the  judge  who  delivered  it  to  be 
a  violator  of  the  constitution.  Lord  Camden,  in- 
spired with  no  less  ardour,  gave  a  public  challenge 
to  the  lord-chief-justice,  to  defend  his  opinion  in 
parliamentary  debate  on  this  momentous  question 
of  law.  But  the  consciousness,  either  of  his  own 
personal  inability  to  combat  two  such  speakers  as 
Chatham  and  Camden,  or  of  his  doctrine  respect- 
ing juries  being  absolutely  untenable,  intimidated 
the  noble  judge  from  taking  up  the  gauntlet.  He 
contented  himself  with  leaving  a  written  paper  in 
vindication  of  his  opinion,  to  be  read  by  the  clerk 
of  the  house  of  peers,  and  did  not  even  record  it 
on  the  journals. 

A  subject  so  important  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  opposition  in  the  other  house. 
On  a  motion  made  by  Serjeant  Glynne,  to  in- 
quire into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
the  eloquence  of  Dunning  and  of  Burke  were 
exerted  with  eminent  distinction  against  the  ob- 
noxious opinion  of  the  chief-justice.     It  was  ob- 
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chap,  served,  however,  as  a  trait  of  liberality  in  the  minds 
^  '  .  of  those  illustrious  speakers,  that,  in  impeaching  the 
17.71  judicial  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  they  paid  a  due 
tribute  to  his  integrity  and  general  character.  In 
this  they  laudably  avoided  the  asperity  of  their 
leader  Lord  Chatham,  whose  only  fault  was  a  zeal 
rather  to  exterminate  than,  subdue  his  opponents. 
A  motion  was  afterwards  made  by  the  same  party, 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
powers  of  juries  in  cases  of  'libels ;  but  this,  like 
the  other,  was  unsuccessful. 

An  incident,  which  occurred  before  the  recess  of 
parliament,  occasioned  an  animosity  between  the 
two  houses  that  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  The  duke  of  Manchester  made  a  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  to 
order  an  acceleration  of  the  preparations  for  war, 
'and  to  put  our  West-India  possessions  and  Gibral- 
tar in  a  proper  state  of  defence.  He  was  proceed- 
ing to  descant  on  the  insecure  state  of  that  fortress, 
and  blaming  ministers  for  negligence,  when  he  was 
suddenly  interrupted.  The  reasons  alleged  for 
this,  were  founded  on  the  impropriety  of  suffering 
a  discussion  (of  which  no  previous  notice  had  been 
given)  to  be  heard  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  when 
it  tended  to  disclose  the  nakedness  and  weakness  of 
the  country.  Lord  Chatham  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond  resisted  the  plea ;  but  a  violent  clamour 
of  clear  the  house  prevented  them  from  obtaining 
a  hearing.  These  two  noblemen,  highly  offended, 
retired  with  about  1 8  of  their  friends.  Immediate- 
ly after,  several  members  of  the  lower  house,  who 
attended,  with  a  bill,  were  ordered  to  depart.  In 
vain  they  represented,  that  the  performance  q{  their 
duty  obliged  them  to  remain  :  they  were  compelled 
to  retire  till  their  message  was  delivered,— they 
were  then  re-admitted  with  their  bill ;  but  as  soon  aS 
that  ceremony  was  performed,  ordered  again  to 
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withdraw.    Inflamed  with  indignation,  they  return-   chap. 
ed  to  their  own  house,  and  gave  an  angry  repre- ,    VIIL 
sentation  of  the  transaction :   the  seceding  peers     ,77t, 
were  present  hearing  the  debates,  and  the  first  ef- 
fort of  resentment  In  the  commons  was  inconsider- 
ately directed  against  them.    The  standing  order 
was  read ;  and  though  the  suggestion  was  opposed 
by  a  majority,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  house; 
The  lords  gave  strict  orders  that  no  strangers 
should  for  the  future  be  admitted,  excepting  com- 
moners who  attended  to  present  bills. 

Information  was  communicated  to  parliament  of 
the  Spanish  negociation  on  the  first  meeting  after 
the  recess  in  January  1771,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  particulars  of  the  compromise  were  laid  before 
it  in  detail.  In  both  houses  they  underwent  a  se- 
vere animadversion.  Opposition  contended,  that 
an  insult  had  been  tamely  received,  and  the  coun- 
try put  to  needless  expence  of  armament,  for  ob- 
taining a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  the  national  honour.  It  was  said,  that 
the  present  convention,  besides  its  insecurity,  had 
placed  the  honour  of  the  British  crown  upon  a  par 
with  the  honour  of  inferior  kingdoms,  or  even  be- 
low it.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  the  conduct 
of  France  in  the  case  of  Mandrin  was  cited,  when 
the  French  monarch,  for  the  small  violation  of  a 
territorial  right  in  the  pursuit  of  an  outlaw,  smug- 
gler, and  murderer,  thtiught  it  necessary  to  send 
an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  apologize  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  in  the  most  solemn  and  public 
manner.  A  late  and  similar  instance  was  also 
quoted,  in  which  we  were  ourselves  a  principal 
party.  Our  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen  having 
destroyed  some  French  ships  upon  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, we  sent  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon  to  make  reparation  to  her  honour.* 
In  the  late  dispute,  we  had*  been  put  to  the  expence 
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chap,  of  millions,  and  sat  down  without  a  compensation. 
*  ,  As  the  conduct  of  Spain  had  been  grounded  on 
J77i.  pretensions  to  the  whole,  we  ought  to  have  accept- 
ed no  restitution  that  did  not  annul  that  extrava- 
gant claim ;  whereas,  by  the  present  convention, 
Port  Egmont  alone  was  restored  to  us,  not  the 
Falkland  islands.  It  was  also  justly  objected  to 
ministry,  that  in  all  this  negociation  there  had  been 
no  mention  of  the  Manilla  ransom,  and  that  thus 
an  immense  booty,  the  hard  earned  gain  of  those 
who  exposed  their  lives  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
territory,  had  been  taken  from  them  by  a  scandal- 
ous dereliction  of  their  claim.  In  spite  of  these 
objections,  an  address  was  moved  and  carried  in 
both* houses,  to  return  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  the 
communication  of  the  Spanish  declaration,  to  testi- 
fy their  satisfaction  at  the  redress  that  had  been 
obtained,  and  to  assure  his  majesty  of  their  affec* 
tionate  and  zealous  support. 

A  remarkable  scene  of  corruption  was,  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  brought  to  light  by  the  se- 
lect committee  appointed  to  determine  a  contested 
election  for  the  borough  of  New-Shoreham.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  investigation  of  this  business,  that  a 
majority  of  the  freemen  of  that  borough  had  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  society,  which  they  mis-called 
the  christian  club  :  that  under  the  pretended  object 
of  charity,  they  made  a  traffic  of  oaths,  and  set  up 
their  borough  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder :  that 
they  were  bound  to  the  nefarious  interests  of  each 
other  by  oaths,  writings,  bonds,  and  penalties,  and 
carried  on  their  business  through  the  medium  of  a 
February,  committee.  These  circumstances  being  disclosed, 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  by  which,  after  several  de- 
bates and  alterations,  eighty-one  freemen  of  Shore- 
ham  were  deprived  of  their  right  of  voting  at  any 
election,  and  the  right  of  electing  members  for 
that  borough  extended  to  all  the  freeholders  in  the 
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rape  of  Bramber,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  who  had  chap. 
tenements  of  the  value  of  40s.  ,  V1!!* 

Though  this  session  had  already  been  fruitful  in  1771. 
subjects  of  debate,  interesting  to  public  attention, 
it  had  still  in  reserve  a  matter  which,  however  at 
first  sight  of  trivial  moment,  was  capable,  in  its  con- 
sequences, of  bringing  the  privileges  of  the  house 
of  commons  ^into  question,  and  of  subjecting  the 
principles  of  those  privileges  to  a  public  discussion  ; 
whilst  it  also  produced  the  new  and  extraordinary- 
spectacle  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  another 
of  itj  principal  magistrates,  being  committed  prison- 
ers to  the  tower.  In  the  present  latitude  of  political 
discussion,  the  publishers  of  newspapers  had,  for 
some  time,  inserted  in  them  certain  performances, 
as  speeches  of  the  members  of  parliament,  some  of 
them  in  the  whole,  all  of  them  in  the  most  essential 
parts,  asserted  to  be  genuine.  Two  printers,  Whebie 
and  Thomson,  against  whom  the  delinquency  of 
misrepresentation  was  urged,  were  summoned  to 
appear  and  answer  to  this  charge  at  the  bar  of  the 
house.  Failing  to  obey  the  summons,  a  second 
order  was  issued  ;  and  as  they  still  neglected  to  ap- 
pear, a  motion  was  made  that  the  Serjeant  at  arms 
should  take  them  into  custody.  It  was  urged  in 
opposition  to  this  mandate,  that  the  present  was  no 
time  for  irritating  the  public  feelings,  by  any  en- 
trenchment on  the  freedom  of  the  press;  but  it 
was  thought  by  the  majority  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  house  to  have  its  orders  disobeyed. 
Accordingly,  on  a  report  of  the  serjeant  at  arms, 
that  the  printers  had  absconded,  a  reward  of  ^£50 
was  offered  for  apprehending  them.  Six  other 
printers  were,  in  the  meantime,  for  similar  offences, 
called  before  the  bar  of  the  house  and  reprimand- 
ed. The  two  absconding  printers  being  at  length 
seized  in  the  city,  one  of  them  being  brought  be- 
fore Mr.  now  Alderman,  Wilkes,  was  discharged 
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Chap,  out  of  custody.  The  other  was  taken  before  Crosby t 
Vin*  the  lord  mayor,  then  sitting  with  Aldermen  Oliver 
,77I.  and  Wilkes  at  the  mansion-house,  who  not  only 
set  him  at  liberty,  but  committed  the  messenger  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  prison,  under  colour  of 
an  assault ;  for  which  order  they  received  the 
thanks  of  the  corporation  of  London.  The  lord 
mayor,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver*  as  members  of 
the  house,  were  ordered  to  attend  in  their  places 
next  day.  Both  these  gentlemen  not  only  avowed, 
but  justified,  their  conduct,  as  enjoined  upon  them 
by  a  regard  to  the  privileges  of  London  citizens, 
as  also  to  their  duties  as  magistrates,  and  resolute- 
ly refused  all  concession  or  apology ;  it  was  voted 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  tower.  Wilkes  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
but  declined  attending  unless  summoned  to  attend 
as  a  member ;  the  house,  dreading  a  new  contest, 
issued  another  summons,  designedly  evasive.  As 
the  imprisoned  magistrates  were  the  idols  of  the 
people,  a  strong  sensation  was  excited  by  their  ap- 
parent sufferings.  Among  the  London  multitude, 
a  very  violent  riot  took  place  near  Westminster- 
hall  on  the  day  of  their  attendance,  in  which  Lord 
North  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury  ; 
and  when  the  mayor  and  Oliver  were  released, 
their  enlargement,  while  celebrated  with  a  rational 
triumph  by  all  the  well-wishers  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  was  hailed  by  the  populace,  whose  pas- 
sions had  been  inflamed  by  the  contagious  licenti- 
ousness of  the  day,  with  every  mark  of  savage  ex- 
ultation. Since  that  dme  the  reporters  of  debates 
have  been  unmolested. 

A  bill  brought  in  this  session,  for  more  effect- 
ually enabling  the  East-India  company  to  raise  and 
support  a  military  force,  excited  a  considerable  dis- 
cussion. It  was  proposed  to  raise  2000  men,  to 
be  paid  by  the  company,  but  officered  by  the  king's 
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appointment ;  600  of  these  to  be  German  protest-  chah 
^nts,  700  Irish  catholics,  and  the  remainder  Eng- ,    VI!I* 
lish ;  the  company's  officers  were  likewise  to  be    177i. 
allowed  the  liberty  of  recruiting  as  well  as  the 
king's.     To  this  bill  it  was  objected,  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  on  account  of  its  keeping  in  the 
kingdom  an  armed  body,  which  was  to  be  independ- 
ant  of  parliament  in  respect  of  pay  ;  that  it  intro- 
duced foreign  mercenaries  ;  that  it  gave  a  mass  of 
influence  to  the  crown,  in  appointing  so  many  of- 
ficers ;  and  that  it  would  injure  the  recruiting  serv- 
ice of  the  country.     With  the  modification  of  ex- 
cluding Germans  from  the  service,  and  of  station- 
ing this  force,  not  in  England,  but  in  Guernsey  or 
Jersey,  under  the  condition  also,  of  limiting  the 
pay  and  bounty  of  the  troops  in  the  company's 
service,  while  in  England,  to  an  equality  with 
the  national  troops,  the  bill  passed  two  readings, 
but,  by  the  influence  of  a  strong  opposition,  prin- 
cipally supported  by  military  men,  it  miscarried  in 
the  third.     Another  bill  was  introduced  with  more 
success,  for  inclosing  and  embanking  part  of  the 
river  Thames,  upon  which  the  pile  of  buildings 
now  called  the  Adelphi  stands.     The  city  opposed 
it  by  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  contending, 
that  the  soil  and  bed  of  the  river  in  this  quarter 
was  their  property.     A  grant  of  Henry  VII  was  ad-  m 
duced  as  the  foundation  of  this  claim ;   but  it  was 
proved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  a  charter  of 
Charles  II,  the  city,  in  accepting  of  another  bene- 
fit, had  virtually  abandoned  that  grant  \   and  the 
bill  passed  through  parliament.  On  the  1 "  of  May, 
the  earl  of  Chatham  moved,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
entreating  his  majesty,  in  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  the  Middlesex  electors  having  been  violated  by 
'  the  house  of  commons,  to  dissolve  the  present  par- 
liament.   The  motion  experienced  the  usual  late 
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chap,  of  opposition  proposals, — it  was  negatived,  and  the 
V!I!'    ,  session  ended  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month. 

,;7I.  During  the  recess,  another  petition  was  address^ 
ed  to  the  throne  from  the  city :  the  livery  were 
expressly  forbid,  in  the  presentation  of  this  effusion 
of  discontent,  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  to  S*. 
James's.  The  heads  of  the  petition  were  complaints 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons, 
in  imprisoning  their  members,  and  depriving  them 
of  their  rights  and  properties,  and  praying  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  dismission  of 
ministers.  The  king  coldly  answered,  that  he 
was  ever  ready  to  redress  the  real  grievances  of 
his  subjects,  but  was  sorry  that  the  petitioners  had 
only  mentioned  such  things  as  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  that  light. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Grenville,  with  the  conse- 
quent desertion  ef  many  of  his  followers,  and  by 
the  repeated  defeats  already  sustained  by  the  popu- 
lar party,  ministers  now  seemed  to  be  firmly  fixed 
in  their  seats.  No  urgent  business  demanding  an 
early  attendance,  parliament  did  not  meet  till  after 
the  holidays.  Thp  tranquil  aspect  of  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  restitution  of  Port  Egmont, 
and  of  the  Falkland  islands,  lastly,  a  recommend- 
ation of  vigilantly  attending  to  those  parts  of  our 
dominion  which  required  peculiar  attention  from 
their  remote  situation,  were  the  chief  topics  of 
the  king's  speech  to  the  legislature.  As  the  last 
subject  evidently  alluded  to  our  dominions  in 
India,  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
seconded  the  address,  to  suggest  ameliorations  in 
the  management  and  controul  of  that  part  of  the 
Jan.  29,    empire. 

177a.  j>Y\e  first  public  business  that  came  on,  was  a 
ministerial  motion,  that  25,000  seamen  should  be 
voted  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  In  support  of 
this  measure,  the  movers  urged  the  necessity  of 
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increasing  our  sea  force  in  the  East  Indies,  to  chap. 
which  quarter  die  French  had  recently  sent  out  a ,   v!:!1, 
fleet,  and  the  propriety  of  having  the  West  Indies    ,77a. 
well  guarded,  in  case  of  any  sudden  rupture  either 
with  Spain  or  France.     The  war  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  was  said  to  demand  an  increase  of 
force  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  the  disposal  of 
guard  ships  it  was  affirmed  that  gross  abuses  had, 
till  recently,  existed.     Among  the  opposers  of  the 
motion,  were  two  of  the  greatest  of  our  naval  com- 
manders, who  represented,  that  a  lead  of  half  a 
million  was  thus  to  be  imposed  on  the  public,  when 
nothing  but  peace  was  proclaimed  by  ministers'  in 
foreign  and  domestic  transactions.     The  motion, 
however,  passed  without  a  division. 

A  petition  was  soon  afterwards  received,  signed 
by  about  250  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  a  number  of  other  respectable  individuals,  pro- 
fessors of  law  and  physic,  praying  for  a  relief  from 
subscription  to  the  39  articles,  as  a  grievance  in- 
consistent with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  protestant 
religion,  as  well  as  those  principles  on  which  the 
reformation  itself  was  founded,  and  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  diffusion  of  true  religion,  by  clogging 
the  investigation  of  the  scriptures.  The  two  pro- 
fessions of  civil  law  and  physic,  complained  in  par- 
ticular of  this  hardship,  and  exposed,  in  the  clear- 
est manner,  the  absurdity  of  binding  down  to  a 
particular  list  of  religious  dogmas,  any  bodies  of 
men,  whose  professional  habits  were  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  theological  controversy.  All  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  toleration  were  now  at  full 
length  brought  forward  by  the  members  of  oppo- 
sition, who  were  in  general  the  supporters  of  this 
proposal.  Sir  William  Merdith  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  seconded,  the  motion ;  it  was 
ably  supported  by  Wedderburn,  Sir  George 
Saville,  Dunning,  Sawbridge,  and  other  distinguish- 
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chap.  e4  speakers  in  the  minority.    Among  its  opposers, 
J™1,  _.  although  upon  different  grounds,  were  Burke,  Lord 
X77».    North,  and  Mr.  Fox.    The  movers  of  the  bill  said, 
•     that  a  happy  opportunity  was  now  offered  of  open- 
ing a  door  for  the  dissenters,  through  which,  it  was 
probable,  that  most  of  them  would  enter,  arid  be 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  .  The  high- 
churchmen  expressed  alarm  at  this  proposal,  as 
tending  to  subvert  die  very  foundation  of  esta- 
blished religion.  4  They  denied  that  parliament, 
in  all  their  legislative  authority,  or  the  king,  com- 
patibly with  his  coronation  oath,  could  anywise 
alter  the  articles  of  the  national  faith.     As  a  per- 
sonal argument  against  the  petitionees,  it  was  al- 
leged, that  subscription  being  a  voluntary  act,  they 
were  not  entitled  to  complain  of  violence  being 
offered  to  their  consciences :  their  benefices  had 
not  been  forced  upon  them^  and  they  were  ever 
at  liberty  to  resign,  to  tranquilize  their  scruples, 
should  any  supervene.     There  is  a  wretched  spirit 
of  intolerance,  and  a  fallacy,  in  this  mode  of  argu- 
ing, which  deserve  to  be  noticed.    AH  political 
evils  might  be  glossed  over  with  the  same  apology ; 
since,  even  in  despotic  countries,  the  power  is  often 
left  to  the  miserable  inhabitants,  of  creeping  out  of 
their  native  place  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere :  it  is 
left  to  them  to  creep  out  of  existence  itself,  if  they 
find  it  intolerable ;  but  does  this  alleviate  or  sanc- 
tion the  injustice  under  which  they  groan  ?  When 
applied  to  the  clergy,  this  principle  is  cruel,  no 
less  than  grossly  impolitic.     The  church  being 
erected  into  an  incorporate  monopoly,  whose  chart- 
er is  a  creed,  the  meaning  of  which  even  its  preach- 
ers can  scarcely  explain,  far  less  reconcile  its  con- 
tradictions ;  the  honest  friend  of  religion  is  either 
precluded  from  entering  into  it  at  all,  or  should  he 
have  embraced  it  in  early  years,  is  placed  between 
the  cruel  alternatives  of  incurring  bejggary,  or  pro- 
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pagating  error.  The  hypocrite,  on  the  other  hand,  chap 
Who  can  disguise  his  opinions;  and  the  sot  who  has  ,   vnL 
no  opinion  at  all,  remain  as  the  candidates  for  hon-    tfJ%, 
our  and  promotion*    For,  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  two  men  cannot  be  found  whose  thoughts,  if 
they  think  at  all,  have  not  some  characteristic  dif- 
ference.   In  religious  speculations,  there  must  be 
at  least  an  equal  variety  of  belief ;  and  whosoever 
frames  a  specific  creed  for  men  to  subscribe,  must 
either  trepan  their  consciences  or  their  understand- 
ings, most  generally  the  former.    Of  all  the  thqu- 
sand  individuals  who  sigh  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
is  it  credible  that  a  hundredth  part  believe  every 
article  of  what  they  sign  ?  if  one  grain  of  allowance 
be  made  for  mental  Reservation,  it  is  perjury  in  the 
clearest  sense,  whatever  gloss  may  be  thrown  over 
It  by  use  and  accommodation.    Thq  members  of 
opposition,  as  well  as  those  of  administration,  were 
divided  upon  this  questiQU.   It  w?s  negatived,  how- 
ever,  by  a  g^eat  majority,  '    * 

*  A  motion  was  next  made  for  leave  to  bring  iq  Feb.  17. 
a  bill  to  quiet  the  possessions  of  the  subject  against 
dormant  claims  of  the  church,  a  bill  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  nidlum-tempus  bill.  Instances  were 
produced  of  the  heavy  grievances  that  had  attend- 
ed the  revival  of  these  obsolete  claims,  while,  in 
defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  rights,  it  was  shewn, 
that  severe  hardships  were  apt  to  befal  the  poorer 
clergy,  from  the  combinations  and  oppressions  of 
their  rich  landed  neighbours.  As  the  bill  contain* 
ed  a  clause  similar  to  that  which  had  been  propos- 
ed to  be  attached  to  the  nullum-tempus  bill,  pro- 
viding against  such  hardships,  the  force  of  this  ar- 
gument had  its  effect  diminished.  Administration, 
nevertheless,  opposed  this  measure  with  success; 
yet  it  was  negatived  by  a  smaller  majority  than  the 
last.  A  marriage  had  lately  taken  place,  which  had 
given  great  umbrage  to  the  court,  between  his 
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Cviil*  roY^  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs* 
t       Horton,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Irnham.    A  mes- 

X77*.  sage  presented  to  the  house,  and  to  which  the 
royal  marriage  bill  owed  its  origin,  was  generally- 
regarded  as  the  consequence  of  this  offensive  union* 
The  king,  in  this  message,  recommended  to  both 
houses  to  take  into  serious  consideration,  whether 
it  might  not  be  wise  or  expedient  to  supply  the  de- 
fects of  the  laws  now  in  being,  and,  by  some  new 
provision!  more  effectually  to  guard  the  descend, 
ants  of  his  late  majesty  (other  than  the  issue  of 
princes  who  have  married,  or  may  hereafter  marry, 
into  foreign  families)  from  marrying  without  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors* 
A  bill  being  brought  into  the  house  for  the  above 
purpose,  it  passed,  along  with  a  modifying  clause, 
that  such  descendants,  who  were  above  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  on  giving  the  privy  council  twelve 
months  previous  notice  of  their  design,  might 
marry  without  the  royal  assent,  unless  both  houses 
should  forbid  th&n. 

March.  Another  bill,  which  was  introduced  for  the  o)>- 
ject  of  religious  toleration,  excited  the  alarms  of 
those  high-church  members  who  had  resisted  the 
petition  respecting  subscription  and  the  nuHum-tem- 
pus  bill  relative  to  ecclesiastical  claims*  They  ac- 
cordingly opposed  it  with  great  warmth,  but  found 
the  general  sense  of  the  house  strongly  against 
them,  and  were  surprised  to  see  a  considerable  part 
of  the  administration  joining  for  once  with  almost 
the'  whole  of  opposition  in  the  liberal  cause  of 
toleration.  Symptoms  of  a  favourable  disposition 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  had  occasioned  a 
meeting  of  some  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  Lon- 
don, and  promises  of  support,  with  the  offer  to 
introduce  a  bill  in  their  favour,  induced  them  to 
lay  their  case  before  parliament.  Their  efforts 
were  directed  to  obtain  '  a  legal  security  against 
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those  penalties  to  which  such  of  them  were  liable  chap, 
as  could  not  conscientiously  comply  with  the  terms .  vm* 
of  the  toleration  act,  and  also  to  obtain  relief  for  ll1%m 
tutors  and  school-masters,  from  those  oppressive 
laws  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  from  the 
inconveniencies  which  they  actually  suffered  in  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  natural  course  of  those  laws 
obstructed.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  April . 
bill  for  their  relief  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Hough- 
ton, and  seconded  by  Sir  George  Saville.  On  this 
occasion  the  principle  was  fully  debated,  the  hard- 
ships imposed  by  the  law  on  protestant  dissenters 
were  descanted  on  in  detail  with  the  utmost  force, 
and  the  generous  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion were  invoked  for  their  relief.  The  opposers 
urged,  that  the  laws  against  jhem  were  never  en- 
forced (a  most  profound  argument,  indeed,  for  re- 
taining those  laws  in  terrorem,  which  they  were 
ashamed  to  put  in  practice),  that  all  the  barriers 
of  the  church  would  be  broken  down,  and  a  level- 
ling religion  introduced,  which  had  always  been 
devotedly  hostile  to  monarchy.  In  the  lower  house, 
the  motion  passed  with  little  difficulty,  but  in  the 
house  of  lords  it  encountered  the  eloquence  of  the 
t>ishops,  and  was  rejected  at  the  second  reading. 

The  first  notice  that  was  taken  of  Indian  affairs, 
was  in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  the  deputy 
chairman  of  the  East-India  company,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  with  a  view  to  the  better  regulation 
of  the  company's  servants  and  concerns  in  India* 
This  bill  had  no  smaller  objects  in  view  than  the 
restraining  of  the  governor  and  council  from  all 
manner  of  trade;  a  total  alteration  in  the  court  of 
judicature,  and  in  the  mode  of  administering  justice 
in  Bengal,  besides  greatly  enlarging  the  company's 
powers  with  respect  to  its  servants,  upon  whom 
many  new  restrictions  were  imposed.  The  impro- 
priety of  allowing  governors  of  distant  provinces 
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chap,  to  become  traders  and  merchants,  and  the  made- 
t  vni*  quacy  of  the  limited  judicature  of  Bengal  to  dis- 
I7T;fc  pense  justice  over  so  vast  a  territory,  afforded  press- 
ing reasons  in  favour  of  these  innovations.  After 
a  vain  attempt  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the 
motion,  to  institute  a  more  general  inquiry,  it  was 
carried,  and  a  bill  introduced  accordingly. 

Although  this  bill  was  laid  aside  after  the  second 
reading,  it  brought  out,  in  the  heat  of  debate  which 
attended  it,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  East- 
India  company's  affairs,  and  many  transactions  were 
laid  open,  that  evinced  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  government  of  those  immense 
AprUi^.;  dominions.  On  the  day  of  bringing  in  the  bill, 
"  a  motion  was  made  for  a  select  committee  of  thirty- 
one  members,  *  to  inquire  into  the  nature,  state, 
and  affairs,  of  the  East-India  company.*  Every 
thing  pleaded  in  behalf  of  this  inquiry ;  c  the  situ- 
ation of  India,  the  late  distresses  of  the  natives,  who 
had  died  in  millions  by  famine,  the  oppressive  con- 
duct of  the  company's  servants,  the  decrease  of  re- 
venues, and  the  enormous  increase  of  expences.* 
Against  instituting  an  inquiry  by  this  committee,  it 
was  objected,  that  ministers  would  have  the  power 
of  nominating  (virtually,  though  not  immediately) 
the  members  who  were  to  compose  it.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  inquiry  was  also  alleged  by  those  whose 
feelings  were  more  sensibly  irritable  to  the  public- 
ation of  disagreeable  truths  at  home,  than  to  the 
commission  of  injustice  abroad.  The  motion  for  a 
select  committee  was,  however,  carried  *;  and  the 
various  subjects  of  their  inquiries,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  continue  during  a  part  of  the  next  sea- 
son, afforded  ample  matter  of  discussion  in  a  sub- 
sequent period.  Some  resolutions  respecting  the 
corn  trade,  and  disputes  of  little  consequence  be- 
tween the  two  houses  of  parliament,  formed  the 
concluding  business  of  the  session.  It  ended  on  the 
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9*  of  June  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  ac-    chaf 
knowledging,  wKh  high  approbation,  the  (great,  V^ 
temper  and  prudence  with  which  all  deliberations    1772. 
had  been  conducted.     Congratulations  on  the  pros* 
pect  of  peace  with  all  Europe  were  held  out,  and 
a  .comprehensive  eulogy  pronounced  upon  the  state 
of  public  finances,  and  the  general  prosperity. 

Administration  now  appeared  to  carry  every 
measure  so  irresistably,  that  the  power  of  opposi- 
tion scarcely  admitted  of  a  struggle.  In  this  state 
of -security,  no  changes  of  appointments  took  place 
which  had  any  effect  upon  the  general  system  of 
government.  There  were,  however,  some  of 
inferior  consequence.  The  earl  of  Hillsborough 
resigned  his  office  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  who 
quitted  opposition ;  but  who  having  always  acted 
in  American  politics  with  the  moderate  party, 
raised  some  hopes  that  our  policy  towards  that 
quarter  would  be  altered.  The  event,  however, 
disappointed  such  expectations.  The  earl  of  Har- 
court  succeeded  Lord  Townsend  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  General  Conway  obtained  the 
government  of  Jersey :  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  the 
command  of  the  ordnance.  Mr.  Jenkinson  was 
appointed  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 

At  this  period,  it  was  a  necessary,  though  humili- 
ating, proceeding  of  the  East-India  company,  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  government,  for 
indulgence,  at  least,  if  not  for  assistance.  The  di- 
rectors had  endeavoured  to  rectify  abuses,  and  to 
restore  the  proper  administration  of  their  affairs, 
by  appointing  and  sending  out  supervisors  to  In- 
dia ;  but  the  ship  in  which  they  sailed  was  unfor- 
tunately lost,  and* their  places  could  not  be  im- 
mediately supplied.  A  series  of  unfortunate  in- 
cidents, expensive  wars,  the  misdemeanours  of 
their  servants,  and  other  contingent  causes,  had 
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chap,  so  embarrassed  their  afiairs,  that  an  application 
%  Vllt  to  government  became  indisensably  requisite,  to 
^T"  meet  the  payment  of  their  paper  money,  and  make 
/good  the  tribute  which  had  been  stipulated  as  a 
price  for  theif  privileges.  An  event  of  dreadful 
memory  in  India,  in  the  course  of  the  year  subse- 
quent to  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  had  increased 
the  embarrassment  of  the  company,  by  its  effects  in 
desolating  the  country,  while  it  raised  additional  dif- 
ficulties in  their  way,  by  exciting  no  very  ill-found- 
ed  odium  in  Europe  against  their  character.  This 
was  the  famine  of  1770t  during  which,  so  horrible 
was  the  mortality,  that  the  air  and  water  were  made 
putrid  and  infectious,  with  the  corpses  of  those 
Hvho  perished  from  want.  In  the  city  of  Cal- 
cutta, IOO  men  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
company's  service  to  remove  the  dead  from  the 
streets  into  the  Ganges.  It  must  be  owned,  that 
the  East-India  directors  did  not,  upon  this  occasion, 
sanction  any  monopoly  among  their  servants ;  but 
it  was  known,  to  the  reproach  of  human  natiyre, 
that  an  infamous  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
scarcity,  by  a  number  of  JJntish  capitalists,  who,  by 
their  monopolies,  converted  that  scarcity  into  ab- 
solute famine.  Individuals  acquired  wealth  by  this 
traffic  of  iniquity ;  but  the  coffers  of  the  directors 
remained  empty. 

Gn  their  application  to  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  directors  were  drily  referred  to  parlia- 
ment. Inquiries  being  set  on  foot,  in  consequence 
of  this  reference,  and  the  innumerable  misde- 
meanours of  the  company's  servants  being  brought 
to  light  by  a  select  committee,  those  charges  came 
to  be  at  last  blended  with  the  general  inquiry  into 
the  company's  affairs.  Parliament  met  early,  be- 
fore the  holidays,  the  consideration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs being  deemed  urgent ;  and,  according  to  the 
Not.  a6.    motion  of  Lord  North,  in  the  debate  upon  the 
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address,  '  a  secret  committee,  instructed  with  very  chap. 
full  powers,  was  appointed  for  new  inquiries.9    The .  J^111, 
first  resolution  of  the  secret  committee  implied  a    I77a. 
confirmed  resolution  on  the  part  of  parliament,  to 
take  as  much  of  the  authority  over  Indian  affairs 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  company  as  possible  :  it 
recommended  bringing  a  bill  into  the  house,  for 
preventing  supervisors  being  sent  out.     The  bill 
was  accordingly  introduced  ;   and  after  a  warm 
opposition  it  passed  both  houses. 

During  the  recess,  it  seemed  proper  to  the  court 
of  directors  to  reduce  their  dividends ;  a  measure 
which  the  embarrassment  of  their  affairs  ought  to 
have  dictated  sooner :  and  in  February  they  were 
reduced  to  pass  a  vote,  that  application  should  be 
made  to  parliament  for  the  loan  of  s£  1,500,000, 
or  so  much  as  should  be  wanted  for  four  years,  at 
4  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  instalments  of  ^300,000. 
In  return  to  this  application,  Lord  North  moved, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  a  series  of  resolutions, 
of  which  the  substance  was,  1",  a  restriction  of 
the  company's  dividends  till  their  debts  should  be 
paid ;  2*,  that  until  the  public  should  participate 
the  profits  of  the  company,  no  larger  dividends 
should  be  made  than  8  per  cent.  Farther,  that 
after  repayment  of  their  loan,  and  reduction  of 
their  bond  debt  to  ^g  1,500,000,  three  fourths  of 
the  nett  surplus  of  their  territorial  revenues  should 
be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  set  apart  for  contingencies.  His  lordship 
afterwards  moved,  for  a  permission  to  the  com-* 
pany  to  export  tea,  duty  free,  to  America ;  and 
finally  proposed  certain  changes  in  India,  as  well 
as  Europe,  limiting  the  duration  of  the  directors 
office,  and  instead  of  the  mavor's  court  at  Cul- 
cutta,  instituting  a  new  judicature,  with  judges 
appointed  by  the  crown,  over  our  recently  ac- 
quired and  extensive  territories.    In  both  houses, 
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chap,  although  these  motions  ultimately  passed,  th<?y 
yllL  .  were  opposed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  India  com- 
17  -  %.  pany,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  city,  of  which  So 
many  rich  merchants  were  Indian  stockholders. 
A  perfect  revolution  might  be  said  to  be  effected 
by  these  resolutions  of  parliament,  through  which 
all  the  management  of  India  was  transferred  from 
the  hands  of  the  company  to  those  of  the  ministers 
of  the  crown.  A  petition  was  received  from  the 
former,  pending  the  agitation  of  the  bills,  in  which 
they  begged  to  decline  the  loan,  clogged  as  it  was 
with  such  terms ;  but  it  was  determined  to  save 
the  company  in  her  own  despight,  and  to  force 
the  benevolence  of  the  public  upon  her  against 
her  will*  Ah  opportunity  was  offered  to  Lord 
Clive,  in  the  course  of  these  debates,  of  encoun- 
tering all  the  accusations  against  his  character,  to 
which  his  strictness  in  reformation  in  India  had 
exposed  him.  His  character  was  ably  vindicated, 
and  the  facts  were  brought  to  prove,  that,  in  all 
his  management  of  its  affairs,  he  had  been  a  jea- 
lous, an  able,  though,  to  the  guilty  peculators  of 
Indian  property,  an  offensively  austere,  controul- 
er.  His  cause  was  pleaded  by  Wedderburn,  the 
solicitor  general,  and  supported  by  his  own  elo* 
quence. 

An  appeal  was  at  this  time  made  to  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  a  contest  that  had  arisen  with  the 
Caribs  of  S*.  Vincents.  This  island  was  originally 
inhabited  by  a  race  that  have  been  more  lately  call- 
ed the  yellow  Caribs.  About  100  years  ago,  a  slave 
ship  from  Guinea  was  wrecked  on  its  coast.  The 
negroes  on-board  escaped,  and,  settling  there,  in 
a  short  time,  by  inter-marriages,  by  fraud,  and  by 
force,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  almost  the 
whole.  During  the  unequal  contest  between  the 
timid  inoffensive  natives  and  the  crafty  and  daring 
Africans,  the  French  landed,  and  gradually  gained 
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Jiossessioit  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Island.    By   chap. 
our  treaty  of  1762,  Sl.  Vincents  was  ceded  to,    V'IL_ 
Great  Britain,  without  any  notice  bring  taken  of    Jl1%. 
th%  Caribs.    It  was  then  supposed  to  contain  about 
4,000  or  5,000  French  inhabitants,  whilst  the  Ca- 
ribs could  muster  1,000  fighting  men*     SJ.  Vin- 
cents having  been  one  of  the  islands  declared  neu- 
tral, the  settlements  upon  it  were  certainly  infrac- 
tions of  former  treaties ;  yet  the  French  settlers 
were  permitted  to  hold  their  former  possessions,  un- 
der certain  stipulations.     Numbers  of  them,  how- 
ever, abandoning  the  island,  the  English  settlers 
soon  became  considerable  in  numbers  and  proper^ 
ty#     Commissioners  had  been  appointed  for  the 
sale  of  the  disposable  lands  in  our  newly  acquir- 
ed French  islands :  at  the  same  time  instructions 
Were  given  them  not  to  molest,  or  offer  any  dis- 
turbance to,  the  blacks.     In  a  short  time,  how-     176* 
ever,  the  disagreeable  vicinity  of  so  many  barbar- 
ous inhabitants,  and  the  sight  of  so  much  fertile 
country  lying  useless  in  their  hands,  operated  on 
the  fears  and  the  avarice  of  the  English  planters 
so  powerfully,  that  they  intimated  a  wish  to  go- 
vernment to  procure  a  survey  and,  disposal  of  the 
lands  possessed  by  the  Caribs*     It  was  proposed, 
on  their  part,  and  agreed  to  by  government,  to 
deprive   the   Caribs  of  their  possessions,  ahd  to 
grant  them  such  an  equivalent,  either  in  the  island 
or  elsewhere,  as  should  be  thought  necessary.     In- 
structions were  accordingly  issued,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1768,  for  this  purpose.     A  price 
was  to  be  given  the  blacks  for  the  cleared  lands,  and* 
five  years  allowed  for  their  transplantation  to  the 
other  lands,  which  were  to  be  their  own,  not  even 
alienable  to  whites,  upon  the  sole  tenure  of  their 
good  behaviour.     Although  there  have  been  vio-  $ 

lations  of  national  independence  far  more  heinous 
than  even  the  enforcing  of  this  arbitrary  bargain, 
Vol  I.  R 
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chap,  yet  it  seemed  preferable  to  the  blacks  rather  to? 
ia   .  make  a  determined  refusal,  than  submit  to  be  turn- 

Z772.  ed  out  of  their  lands  by  any  bribe  or  compensa- 
tion. Already  the  French  had  impressed  them 
with  prejudices  against  the  British  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  a  jealousy,  very  natural  to  their  situation, 
that  they  saw  a  band  of  commissioners  advancing 
into  the  very  heart  of  their  country,  dividing  it 
into  portions  for  their  future  usurpations.  A  party 
of  soldiers,  sent  to  protect  the  commissioners,  were 
quickly  surrounded  by  the  blacks,  who,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  shewed,  at  first,  no  willingness  to 
shed  blood,  but  contented  themselves  with  inclos- 
ing the  detachment,  demolishing  the  huts  of  the 
commissioners,  and  breaking  up  the  roads.  A 
number  of  pathetic  complaints  now  arrived  from 
the  planters,  against  their  unsafe  and  uncivilized 
neighbours,  whom  they  described  as  a  race—4  by 
nature  thieves ;  a  desperate  and  mischievous  horde 
of  savages/  If  we  recollect,  however,  that  the 
French  planters  lived  for  half  a  century  on  such 
terms  with  those  Caribs,  as  never  to  need  hav- 
ing recourse  to  force  for  defence,  it  appears  very 
doubtful  whether  these  importunate  planters  were 
not  a  little  better  entitled  to  be  called  by  nature  a 
race  of  thieves. 

In  consequence  of  a  contumacious  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Caribs,  that,  as  the  land  they 
held  was  their  own,  they  owed  obedience  to  no 
other  power  but  their  government,  and  would  not 
be  transplanted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  English,  or- 
ders were  issued  from  home,  that  two  regiments 
should  be  sent  from  North  America,  to  join  an 
equal  number  that  were  already  at  S*.  Vincents. 
As  soon  as  the  dispute  became  of  interest  in 
England,  it  occasioned  a  serious  discussion  in 
the  house  of  commons.  A  number  of  examin- 
ations took  place  into  the  character  of  the  na» 
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tives,  who,  by  the  planters  interested  in  their  de-  chap. 
struction,  were  described  as  a  most  dangerous .  "L 
people,  but,  by  officers  who  had  served  in  S .  Vin-  177*. 
cents,  as  perfectly  the  reverse.  In  the  accusation 
against  them,  they  were  charged  with  having  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  the  French,  and  of 
having  suggested  plans,  which,  if  these  had  adopted, 
would  have  driven  us  out  of  the  island.  It  was 
ascribed  also  to  French  influence,  that  they  had 
made  the  assertion  of  their  independence  already 
mentioned.  With  respect  to  their  intrigues  with 
France,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  ap- 
ply for  assistance  to  a  nation  in  whom,  by  a  long 
acquaintance,  they  had  reason  to  repose  confidence 
against  intruders,  of  whom  they  had  heard  only 
indifferent  accounts :  besides,  it  was  proved,  that 
their  correspondence  began  after  the  agitation  of 
plans  for  disposing  of  their  lands.  After  it  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  but  violent  means  could 
reduce  them,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  and  about 
to  be  adopted  as  a  plan,  that  they  should  be  forc- 
ibly shipped  off  the  island,  and  landed  on  some  de- 
sert island,  or  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  such  tools 
and  provisions  as  might  seem  proper  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

When  the  general  question  about  Sr.  Vincents 
came  again  under  consideration  of  parliament,  a 
long  debate  took  place,  in  which  little  room  was 
afforded  for  great  political  speculation,  but  abun- 
dance for  animadversion  upon  the  injustice  of  bind- 
ing an  unoffending  people  to  a  forced  disposal  of 
their  property.  On  this  occasion  Colonel  Barre 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  Caribs  with  his  usual 
spirit  and  ability.  He  was  also  particularly  happy 
in  throwing  ridiqule  upon  the  extravagant  de- 
scriptions which  the  council  of  S1.  Vincents  gave 
of  their  redoubtable  enemies,  and  drew  a  parallel 
between  their  president,  Mr*  Alexander,  and  hi* 
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chap,  namesake,  Alexander  of  Macedon,  which  afford* 
.  VUL     ed  great  mirth  to  the  house ;  but  the  motion  of 
177*.    opposition  was  lost,  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Caribs,  under  infinite  disadvantages,  of  in- 
ferior numbers,  of  discipline,  and  of  being  cut  off 
from  external  communications  for  ammunition  and 
provisions,  defended  their  country  with  consider- 
able courage  and  conduct.  Our  troops  suffered 
considerably  from  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  ene- 
my ;  and  mutual  hardships  soon  brought  on  a 
treaty  between  the  Caribs  and  our  commander. 
Major  Dalrymple.  The  original  object  of  the  war 
was  entirely  abandoned ;  the  Caribs  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  his  majesty's  government,  and  obe- 
dience to  our  laws,  in  all  points  regarding  their  in* 
tercourse  with  the  whites ;  but  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts, and  in  all  matters  of  intercourse  with  each 
other,  they  were  allowed  to  be  guided  by  their  an- 
jan.  17.  dent  usages  and  laws.  They  ceded  a  large  por- 
tion of  land  to  the  crown,  retaining,  however,  cer- 
tain districts  in  perpetuity  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  Our  loss  in  this  expedition  amounted 
to  500  or  600,  in  killed,  sick,  and  wounded. 

A  petition  for  increase  of  pay  to  the  captains  of 
the  navy  was  presented  by  Lord  Howe  on  the  9th 
of  February,  and,  although  opposed  by  the  minis- 
ter himself,  was  granted,  to  the  amount  of  two 
shillings  a  day. 
July  x.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  put  an 

end  to  this  tedious  session,  much  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  conduct  fend  deliberations  of  par- 
liament. The  continuance  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  was  regretted ;  a  close  friend- 
ship with  both  acknowledged,  with  no  engagement 
to  either.  It  was  hoped,  from  the  pacific  disposi- 
tion of  other  powers,  that  those  troubles  would  ex- 
tend np  farther ;  and  the  usual  professions  were 
made,  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  general 
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tranquillity,  so  fer  as  it  could  be  done  with  con-  chap. 
sistency.     After  returning  thanks  for  the  supplies,  t   vm* 
great  pleasure  was  expressed,  that,  notwithstand-    I771, 
ing  the  ample  provision  which  had  been  made  for 
every  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  the  effect- 
ual support  afforded  to  die  East  India  company, 
some  progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt. 

.  Hostilities  had  already  raged  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte  since  the  year  1 769,  during  which, 
almost  every  battle,  by  sea  and  land,  was  a  victory 
to  the  former.  They  had  over-run  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  had  almost  annihilated  the  Turkish 
navy  at  one  blow,  in  die  harbour  of  Chesme, 
on  the  coast  of  Natolia.  France  was  accused  of 
fomenting  those  disturbances  in  Poland,  which 
eventually  led  to  a  war  so  inauspicious  to  the 
Turks,  in  favour  of  whom  her  partiality  was  evi- 
dent. After  looking  on  during  some  time  as  a  par- 
tial spectator  of  the  contest,  and,  if  at  all  giving 
assistance,  affording  it  unavowedly,  she  began  to 
shew  her  open  jealousy  of  Russia,  by  maritime 
preparation  in  her  ports.  The  treaties  of  Britain 
with  both  of  the  belligerent  parties  did  not  permit 
her  to  bear  the  interference  of  a  foreign  and  armed 
mediation. 

Early,  accordingly,  in  1772,  measures  had  been 
adopted  for  increasing  the  navy,  by  an  addition  of 
20,000  men,  although  the  case  forbade  a  public 
insinuation,  much  less  the  declaration,  of  an  ex- 
pected rupture. 

In  March  of  the  following  year,  the  French  mi-  1773. 
nister,  due  d'Aguillon,  announced  a  demand  which 
had  been  made  to  his  court  by  Sweden  for  succours, 
according  to  subsisting  treaties,  against  the  intend- 
ed attacks  of  Russia  and  Denmark,  who  menaced 
her  independence.  According  to  the  duke's  re- 
presentation, Sweden  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
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chap,  assistance  in  money,  but  insisted  on  a  fleet  of  four- 

v'n*  ,  teen  sail  to  be  sent  to  the  Baltic.    Although  the 

x17y    French  monarch  was  averse  to  hostile  preparations, 

his  minister  had  influence  to  get  the  armament 

equipped. 

Our  ambassador,  Lord  Stormont,  immediately 
March,  interfered,  to  have  an  explanation  pf  these  alarm- 
ing motions,  and  gave  the  French  minister  to  un- 
derstand, that  a  French  fleet  in  the  Baltic  must  in- 
evitably  draw  a  British  fleet  there  also,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  two  meeting  might  excite  a 
war.  even  without  a  formal  declaration.  If  it 
pleased  France  to  assist  Sweden,  she  was  at  liber- 
ty, he  said,  to  afford  her  succour,  but  not  by 
sending  a  fleet  to  that  quarter. 

Although  the  armament  at  Brest  was  counter- 
manded, the  views  of  France  were  not  changed  by 
his  lordship's  remonstrance,  another  armament,  of 
thirteen  sad  of  the  line,  beiqg  ordered  at  Toulon. 
April.  A  new  remonstrance  was  therefore  issued,  de- 
barring  a  fleet  being  sent  into  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  into  the  Northern  seas.  A  ridiculous 
apology  made  for  the  latter  equipment,  that  it  was 
only  meant  to  exercise  the  sailors,  was  treated  with 
just  incredulity.  As  D'Aguillon  was  suspected  of 
being  personally  more  inclined  to  war  than  his 
court  was  known  to  be,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  urge  the  interdiction  of  ah  armed  interference 
on  the  part  of  France,  not  by  interviews,  but  by  a 
strong  memorial,  in  consequence  of  which  imme- 
diate orders  issued,  countermanding  both  of  the 
offensive  equipments.  Two  frigates  only  were  sent 
to  the  Archipelago,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  to 
Brest.  '  Our  own  naval  armaments  were  accord- 
ingly discbntinued,  and,  in  the  next  year,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

A  few  ineffectual  efforts  were  again  made  to  in- 
terest the  public  in  behalf  of  those  men  and  mea* 
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cures,  which,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  the  chap. 
great  topics  of  conversation  and  debate.  Mr. .  VIII'_ 
Wilkes,  in  the  spring,  renewed  his  claim  to  a  seat  1773. 
in  parliament,  in  consequence  of  being  summoned, 
by  the  sheriffs,  among  the  county  and  city  mem- 
bers. Another  motion  being  made  for  his  admis- 
sion, and  all  the  election  business  brought  once 
more  under  discussion,  in  which  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville  appeared  as  the  leading  member  of  opposition, 
his  claim  was,  as  usual,  rejected.  A  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  city,  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 
port in  a  political  view,  and  highly  laudable  as  an 
effort  to  reform  the  constitution,  had  it  been  ad- 
vanced under  purer  connections  than  its  immediate 
patrons,  or  had  it  been  dictated  by  enlightened 
and  liberal  principles,  rather  than  by  a  wish  to 
serve  the  factious  and  personal  interests  of  the  city 
demagogues.  In  one  of  his  late  speeches  in  the 
house  of  lords,  the  earl  of  Chatham  had  declared' 
himself  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  triennial  par- 
liaments. Founded  upon,  or  at  least  encouraged 
by,  this  declaration,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  in  the  court  of  aldermen,  *  that  a  frequent 
appeal  to  the  people,  by  short  parliaments,  was 
their*  undoubted  right,  and  the  only  means  by 
which  the  right  of  a  real  representation  could  be 
enjoyed  and  maintained.'  This  motion  being  pass- 
ed into  a  resolution,  and  one  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  livery,  it  was  agreed  to 
petition  the  crown.  His  majesty,  on  receiving  the 
petition,  censured  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

In  Irish  politics,  the  accession  of  Lord  Shannon 
tMid  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  the  strength  of  the  minor- 
ity, added  no  inconsiderable  weight  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  that  party.  On  that  day  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  1771,  when  the  address  to  the  crown  was 
to  be  moved,  a  violent  riot  took  place  in  Dublin : 
{he  house  of  parliament  was  surrounded,  and  the 
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ohap,  ministerial  members  were  grossly  insulted.  When 
Vm'  the  address  was  carried,  by  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
?  7  73.  wa8  offered  to  the  king  for  continuing  Lord  Town- 
send  in  the  lord-lieutenancy,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  resigned  his 
chair,  declaring,  that  he  considered  the  address  as 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  house,  in  consi- 
deration of  what  had  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. Edmojid  Sexton  Pery,  esquire,  was  elected 
his  successor,  with  the  promise  of  obtaining,  soon 
after,  a  peerage.  ' 

By  the  arrangements  he  had  made  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  session,  the  lord-lieutenant 
thought  himself  assured  of  a  majority,  and  accord- 
ingly met  the  commons  with  confidence.  His 
great  object  was  to  do  away  the  votes  of  the  last 
session,  and  to  justify  his  conduct  in  the  sudden 
and  continued  prorogations  of  parliament.  An. 
address  was  brought  forward  by  the  patriots,  of 
whkh  the  object  was  to  convey  a  marked  disap- 
probation of  the  recent  conduct  of  government,  in 
several  important  cases.  It  set  forth,  that  a  law 
had  been  recommended,  and  even  promised,  by 
his  majesty's  lord-lieutenant,  for  securing  the  in- 
dependency of  Irish  judges,  notwithstanding  which 
his  majesty's  faithful  commons  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations :  that  a  number  of 
bills  had,  in  like  manner,  been  suggested  for  the 
advantage  of  the  internal  economy  of  Ireland,  by 
the  suppression  of  which,  as  well  as  by  the  altera- 
tion of  others,  the  hopes  of  the  country  had  been 
blasted,  although  founded  in  open  declarations  of 
his  majesty's  servants.  In  conclusion,  his  majesty 
was  implored  to  take  such  steps  as  his  wisdom 
should  dictate,  for  remedying  the  evils,  and  ad- 
vancing the  improvement,  of  the  country.  The 
motion  was  lost,  by  a  majority  of  1 23  against  68. 
In  addressing  the  house,  his  excellency  took  occa- 
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6ion  to  boast  of  his  economy  in  finance ;  an  eco-  chap. 
nomy  which  had  saved  him  the  necessity  of  apply- ,  V'IL 
ing  to  the  commons  for  any  farther  supply  in  the  K7^ 
last  session ;  bnt  now  he  told  them,  that  it  was 
with  concern  he  found  himself  obliged  to  ask  a 
sum  of  ittoney  to  disharge  the  .arrears  already  in- 
curred on  his  majesty's  establishments.  Another 
part  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  speech  referred  to  the 
illegal  associations  and  audacious  outrages  com- 
mitted in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  (especially 
in  the  north),  which  deserved  the  interference  of 
the  legislature,  as  destructive  to  commerce  and  dis- 
graceful to  liberty.  A  banditti,  under  the  toame 
of  steel  boys,  or  hearts  of  steel,  kept  whole  coun- 
ties in  alarm,  by  their  crimes  and  depredations. 
Such  was  their  boldness,  that  one  of  the  insur- 
gents being  apprehended,  and  carried  to  Belfast, 
several  thousands  of  his  associates  assembled  to 
rescue  the  prisoner,  and  with  this  view  proceeded 
to  the  town*  When  intelligence  of  their  approach 
reached  it,  he  was  removed  to  the  barracks,  and 
put  under  a  strong  guard.  The  steel  boys  pressed 
forward  to  the  barracks,  firmly  determined  upon 
his  liberation.  The  consequences,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  have  been  fatal  to  many  on  both  sides, 
and  to  the  town,  had  not  a  gentleman,  of  com- 
manding influence,  interfered,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  with  the  military  to  set  the  pri- 
soner at  liberty.  Being  delivered  up  accordingly 
to  his  associates,  they  marched  off  in  triumph. 
The  rioters  returned  home,  but  still  their  numbers 
increased.  Besides  the  oaths  which  they  exacted, 
they  maltreated  individuals,  demolished  houses, 
and  committed  innumerable  acts  of  inhumanity. 
Some  of  them  were  taken,  and  tried  at  Carrick- 
fergus  j  but  whether  from  want  of  evidence,  fears 
of  the  jury,  of  perjury  of  witnesses,  they  were 
acquitted.     On  this  account,  the  legislature  passed 
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chap,  an  act,  by  which  all  persons  indicted  for  such  oft 
vm*     fences  were  ordered  to  be  tried  in  a  different  covin* 
1773*    ty  from  that  where  those  excesses  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Excepting  two  acts  of  interesting  import,  the 
remainder  of  Lord  Townsend's  lieutenancy  passed 
without  any  incident  worthy  of  notice,  either  from 
the  opposition  of  the  patriots  within,  or  the  dis- 
turbance of  persons  out  of,  parliament.  Of  these, 
the  first  was  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
protestant  religion,  by  which  an  addition  of  ^1Q 
per  annum  was  made  to  the  pension  of  ^£30  al- 
ready* allowed  to  every  popish  priest  who  should 
become  convert  to  the  reformed  faith*  In  the  pre- 
lude  to  the  act,  it  was  gravely  assigned  as  a  cause 
for  this  pleasure,  that  the  provision  hitherto  held 
out  had  not  been  a  sufficient  inducement  for  thpse 
men  to  renounce  their  tenets.  The  Irish  distin- 
guished these  pensions  by  the  napne  of  Townsehd's 
golden  drops,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment 
ypon  the  propriety  of  encouraging  a  pure  religion, 
by  means  so  abominable  as  that  of  bribing  to  apos* 
tacy,  as  if  government  had  determined  to  give  a 
price  to  all  the  renegadoes  pf  the  Irish  church, 
?nd  to  leave  none  ampng  that  description  of  clergy 
but  those  who  were  above  temptation. 

After  so  piously  discharging  t)is  duty  to  the  pro- 
testant religion,  his  lordship  ventured  to  patronize 
an  act  which  wa$  conceived  favourable  to  the  ca- 
tholics, as  they  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  poorer  class  of  the  community,  whose  benefit 
it  was  certainly  calculated  to  promote.  The  pur- 
port of  the  measure  was,  to  encourage  the  reclaim- 
ing of  bogs;  nuisances  equally  unprofitable  and 
unwholesome,  in  which  the  country  then  abound- 
ed, and  many  of  which  still  remain.  The  statute 
enacted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  laws  then  in 
force,  any  catholic  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  ^ 
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lease  of  fifty  plantation  acres  of  such  bog,  and  one  chap* 
half  acre  of  arable  land  adjoining,  as  a  site  for  a  t  VIIL 
house,  qr  for  other  purposes,  at  any  rent  he  might    x^ 
agree  upon  with  the  owner  of  the  soil.    The  te- 
nant was  to  be  free,  for  the  first  seven  years,  of 
all  tithes  and  cesses.     But  it  was  prdfcided,  that  if 
half  of  the  bog  were  not  reclaimed  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years  the  lease  should  be  void*    No 
bog  was  to  be  considered  unprofitable,  unless  the 
depth  of  it  from  the  surface,  when  reclaimed,  were 
four  feet  at  least ;  and  no  person  was  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  unless  he  reclaim- 
cd  ten  plantation  acres.    The  act  was  not  to  ex- 
tend to  any  bog  within  one  mile  of  a  city  02:  mar- 
ket town. 

In  addressing  parliament  for  the  last  time,  the 
viceroy  noticed,  that  the  arrears  incurred  upon  his 
fnajesty's  establishment,  civil  and  military,  had 
made  it  necessary  fqr  Him  to  borrow  ,§£  100,000  j 
and  that  that  sum  not  sufficing,  he  had  since  been 
obliged  to  raise  an  additional  £  100,000,  being 
the  full  extent  of  the  credit  intrusted  to  him  by 
parliament.  According  to  the  viceroy's  statement, 
the  causes  of  this  deficiency  were,  the  premiums 
and  bounties  allowed  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
expences  of  public  works.  In  both  houses,  -  how- 
ever, there  was  a  strong  minority,  who  ascribed  it 
to  infinitely  less  honourable  causes,  and  openly 
charged  the  lord-lieutenant  with  having  obtained  a 
majority  of  the  members,  and  of  keeping  then} 
Steady  m  their  ranks,  tiy  the  means  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  Every  effort,  however,  of  the  patriots, 
to  countervail  3  system  so  firmly  established  was 
unsuccessful ;  it  was  impossible  to  rescue  the  par- 
liamentary influence  from  the  uncontroulable  di- 
rection of  the  castle.  On  the  9th  of  October  1772^ 
the  viceroy  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Harcourt  wen^ 
over  as  his  successor. 
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chap.  Throughout  most  parts  of  America,  as  we  have 
vl!l\  ,  before  mentioned,  the  people  had  become  weary 
1773.  of  those  engagements  into  which  they  had  entered, 
for  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  connection  with  the 
mother  country :  the  inconvenience  experienced 
had  been  found  so  great,  that  all  the  influence  of 
the  patriots  was  insufficient  to  prevail  upon  their 
countrymen  to  persevere.  Intercourse  with  Bri- 
tain was  now  therefore  opened  for  every  thing,  but 
the  importation  of  tea  ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  next,*  commerce 
flowed  into  the  colonies  in  a  tide  unusually  full. 
The  reservation  of  the  duty  on  tea  afforded  an  ar- 
gument to  the  patriots  to  object  against  parliament 
for  establishing  a  precedent  of  illegal  taxation  ;  an 
epithet  to  which  all  taxation  imposed  by  Britain 
on  America  was  generally  thought  obnoxious :  but 
still  the  country  at  large  seemed  to  forget  this 
cause  of  complaint,  while  no  new  attempt  was 
made  to  increase  the  grievance. 

In  the  New-England  provinces,  however,  the 
restrictions  on  their  commerce,  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  customs,  and  a  steadier  execution  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  excited  equal  concern  with  the 
subject  of  taxation.  Assuming  a  higher,  rather 
than  a  more  conciliatory,  tone,  from  the  conces- 
sions of  the  mother  country,  the  assembly  of  Mas- 
1771.  sachusets-bay  declared,  in  addressing  their  gover- 
nor, c  that  they  knew  of  no  customs  or  revenue 
which  his  majesty  had  a  right  to  establish  in  North 
America.*  After  the  removal  of  the  troops,  the 
custom  officers,  being  left  exposed  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  populace,  suffered  insults,  and  even 
sometimes  degrading  punishments.  This  spirit  of 
impatience  pervaded  all  the  New-England  provin- 
ces. The  Gaspee,  a  king's  schooner  stationed  at 
Rhode  island,  to  prevent  contraband  trade,  was 
June,    boarded  in  the  night,  by  200  armed  men,  who 
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set  her  on  fire,  after  wounding  her  commander,  chap. 
and  dragging  her  crew  on  shore.    An  increase,  VIIL 
that  was  made  about  this  time  to  the  salaries  of  the     I77I. 
American  judges,  although  a  proper  and  laudable 
endeavour  to  make  them  independent,  was,  by  the 
republican  party  in  Massachusets-bay,  interpreted 
and  proclaimed  a  device  of  government  to  ruin 
them,  by  bribing  the  administrators  of  justice.    At 
a  town  meeting  of  the  Bostonians,  the  governor  October  ij. 
was  called  upon  to  convene  an  assembly,  which 
he  refused.    A  new  declaration  of  rights  was  in 
consequence  drawn  up,  and  distributed,  in  which 
a  protest  was  taken  against  the  declaratory  act  of 
1766,  and,  in  conclusion,  the  Americans  were 
called  upon  '  not  to  sit  supinely  any  longer,  while 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression  was  daily  tearing  the 
choicest  fruits  from  the  fair  tree  of  liberty.9 

When  the  assembly  of  this  province  met,  in  the  1773. 
month  of  January  1773,  the  governor,  probably 
intending  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  if  so  dis- 
posed* of  doing  away  the  impressions  which  might 
have  been  propagated  by  the  unqualified  resolu- 
tions of  the  town  meeting  at  Boston,  took  occa- 
sion, iq  his  speech,  to  insist  on  the  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  king  and  parliament.  But 
if  he  hoped  to  benefit  government  by  this  discus- 
sion, he  was  entirely  disappointed ;  for  the  assem- 
bly took  an  opportunity,  in  framing  their  answer 
to  his  address,  to  deny  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  them,  in  terms  the  most  un- 
limited. c  If  there  had  been,  in  any  late  instances/ 
they  said,  '  a  submission  to  acts  of  parliament,  it 
was  more  from  want  of  consideration,  or  a  reluc- 
tance to  contend  with  the  parent  state,  than  a  con- 
viction ofnhe  supreme  legislative  authority  of  par- 
liament/ Upon  maturer  reflection,  six  months 
afterwards,  they  had  occasion  to  apologize  for  the 
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chap,  intemperance  of  the  style  in  which  this  address 

V11>*     was  couched. 

177^        A  circumstance  occurred,  while  the  public  mind 
of  America  was  in  a  state  so  well  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving an  unfavourable  turn,  which  tended  great- 
ly to  heighten  the  animosity  on  both  sides.     The 
successor  in  the  government  of  Massachussets-bay 
to  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  was  Colonel  Hutchison. 
This  gentleman,  in  corresponding  with  his  own 
court,  upon  the  subject  of  American  discontents, 
had  thought  proper  to  express  himself  in  such  lan- 
guage as,  with  every  reasonable  allowance  for  his 
bias  to  the  side  of  government,  and  for  the  secre- 
cy of  private  letters,  was  illiberal  and  aristocratic 
in  principle,  beyond  what  ought  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  governor  of  a  free  country.    *  There  must  be* 
(said  Colonel  Hutchison,  in  one  of  his  epistolary 
advices),  c  an  abridgement  of  English  liberties  in 
America/     Mr.  OUver,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
had  also  expressed  himself  in  the  same  courtly 
language  in  his  dispatches,  and  hinted  to  his  em- 
ployers an  alteration  of  American  charters,  and 
the  establishing  a  new  order  of  patrician  rank. 
The  letters  containing  all  these  offensive  sugges- 
tions were,  by  means  more  patriotic  in  the  object 
than  honourable  in  the  execution,  c  diverted  into 
the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  agent 
for  the  colonies  at  the  British  court,  who  commu- 
nicated them  to  the  assembly/    They  occasioned 
an  immediate  and  violent  heat.     A  deputation  was 
sent  to  shew  the  letters  to  the  governor,  but  with- 
out trusting  them  into  his  hands.     As  he  owned 
the  signature,  they  prepared  a  petition  and  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  charging  the  governor  with 
betraying  his  trust,  and  slandering  the  people  of 
America,  declaring  him  and  his  coadjutor  enemies 
to  the  colony,  and  praying  for  their  removal  from 
office. 


&BORGB  lit,  2^1 

The  news  of  an  important  measure,  which  has  chap. 
been  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  act  for  empower- .  V"K 
ing  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  grant  li-  1773. 
cences  to  the  East-India  company  to  export  tea  to 
the  colonies  free  of  duty,  was  brought  to  America 
very  soon  after  this  event.  A  strong  spirit  of  irri- 
tation was  excited  in  all  those  leaders  of  public 
opinion  on  the  continent  who  had  inveighed  against 
the  right  of  Britain  to  impose  any  taxation  on 
America,  on  finding  that,  after  all  the  apparent 
accommodation  of  England  to  avoid  coming  to 
hostilities,  and  in  spite  of  the  repeal  of  taxes, 
which  their  spirited  opposition  had  procured,  an 
insidious  tax  was  still  left,  upon  an  article  which, 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sary of  life,  in  order  thus  to  insinuate  a  precedent 
for  future  impositions  upon  a  larger  scale.  The 
most  zealous  patriots  immediately  bestirred  them- 
selves to  resist  the  attempt,  and  the  contagion  of 
public  feeling  made  opposition  very  general.  It 
was  foreseen,  that  if  tea  were  once  landed,  and  in- 
troduced in  America,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  its  sale  and  consumption.  In  the  month 
of  November,  three  ships  freighted  with  that  ar- 
ticle, on  account  of  the  East-India  company,  were 
on  their  passage  to  Boston.  That  place  became  a 
scene  of  violence  and  riot,  which  was  chiefly  di- 
rected against  the  consignees  of  the  tea  ships,  in 
whose  defence  the  governor  exerted  himself  to  no 
purpose,  even  the  council  refusing  any  measures 
for  securing  the  cargoes  on  their  arrival,  or  pro- 
tecting the  objects  of  popular  fury.  The  govern- 
or's proclamation  was  treated  with  neglect,  and 
the  sheriffs  were  grossly  insulted.  The  first  ship 
which  reached  Boston  was  detained  *  below  Castle 
William.    A  c  town  meeting'1  of  the  inhabitants 

*  A  meeting  to  which  every  pemn  was  indiscriminately  admitted* 
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chap,   bong  called,  the  resolutions  that  had  been  already 
Vifl;     passed,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  obviating 
17'73#    the  arrival  of  tea,  were  referred  to,  and  their  ex- 
ample proposed  for  imitation.     They  were  agreed 
to,  but  carried  into  effect  with  a  good  deal  more 
violence  than  was  shewn  by  their  Pennsylvanian 
brothers.     A  committee  had  been  appointed  at 
Philadelphia  to  wait  on  the  consignees  of  the  tea 
vessel,  and  to  request  their  resignation.     In  imita- 
tion of  this  proceeding,  the  Bostohians  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  consignees  of  the 
tea,  to  know  whether  they  would  resign  their  ap- 
pointments.    This  they  declared  not  to  be  in  their 
power.     At  a  succeeding  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, it  was  voted,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  that 
the  tea  should  not  be  landed,  that  no  duty  should 
be  paid,  and  that  it  should  be  sent  back  in  the 
samQ  bottoms.     The  meeting  then  appointed  a  mi* 
iitary  guard  to  watch  the  ship  till  further  orders ; 
but  this  guard  was  soon  after  unexpectedly  with- 
drawn, and  a  numerous  mob,  in  the  disguise  of 
Mohawk  Indians,  suddenly  sallied  forth,  boarded 
the  ships,  split  open  the  chests,  and  committed  the 
contents  of  about  342  to  the  waves.     Measures 
were  adopted,  in  other  provinces,  to  prevent  the 
landing :   some  ships  were  compelled  to  return 
without  coming  to  anchor,  and  several  cargoes 
were  destroyed  ;  but  in  no  other  place  was  such 
a  systematic  and  overbearing  spirit  of  opposition 
manifested  as  in  Boston.     In  general,  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  sale  of  that  commodity  having  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  employment,  no  other 
persons  had  courage  to  receive  the  cargoes  which 
were  consigned  to  them.     From  these  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  danger,  and  of 
the  determined  resolution  of  the  people,  the  mas- 
ters of  vessels  readily  complied  with  the  terms 
that  were  prescribed,  of  returning  directly  to  Eng- 
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land,  without  entangling  themselves  with  the  cus-   chapj 
tom-house.    At  New  York,  tea  was  indeed  land- ,   v"f' 
ed,  under  the  cannon  of  a  man  of  war ;  but  the     I773, 
government  there  were  obliged  to  consent  to  its 
being  locked  up  from  sale.     In  South  Carolina, 
some  was  thrown  into  the  river,  as  at  Boston. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  this  unfortunate  scheme  for 
raising  a  revenue  upon  tea,  and  for  promoting  the 
exports  of  the  East-India  company.     Some  dis- 
position to  these  disturbances  was  known  pretty 
early ;  but  as  their  full  result  was  yet  unknown, 
parliament  did  not  meet  till  after  the  holidays. 
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chap,  rip  he  speech  from  the  throne,  which  opened  the 
**•       JL    first  parliament  of  1774,  observed  a  profound 

2774#  silence  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  America ;  the 
continuance  of  the  war  on  the  continent  was  re- 
gretted, while  hopes  were  expressed  of  a  general 
tranquillity  being  speedily  restored.  Among  the 
objects  of  internal  regulation  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  parliament,  and  chiefly  recommended  to 
their  consideration,  was  the  diminution  observable 
in  the  gold  coin,  and  the  alarming  progress  of  that 
inconvenience.  No  particular  supply  was  demand- 
ed :  the  usual  declaration  was  renewed,  of  a  hearty 
concurrence  in  every  measure  that  might  tend  to 
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the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.    The  chap. 
addresses  were  passed  with  the  usual  acknowledge ,     1X* 
ments  and  professions.  X774. 

After  some  discussions  on  the  various  subjects 
of  the  address,  the  high  peace  establishment  of 
the  navy,  and  the  vast  increase  of  expence  in  every 
branch  of  that  department,  became  a  source  of  de- 
bate in  this  session,  as  it  had  been  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding. Twenty  thousand  seamen  were  again 
moved  for.  This  motion  was  carried  without  a 
division ;  a  division  not  having  been  usual  for  se- 
veral years  upon  a  subject  of  supply.  The  motion, 
which  was  now  become  annual,  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  parliament,  was  again  repeated  by  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  who  first 
introduced  it,  and  had  actually  pledged  himself  for 
its  renewal  in  every  session  of  parliament.  This 
motion  produced  no  debate ;  but  the  question  being 
called  for,  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  the 
numbers  being  221,  against  94,  who  supported  it. 

On  the  same  day,  Sir  George  Saville's  annual 
motion  relative  to  the  Middlesex  elecdon,  was  also 
renewed,  and  leave  requested  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
effectually  securing  the  rights ,  of  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  secure  to  that  house  the  eli- 
gibility of  persons  to  serve  in  parliament.  This 
motion  brought  on  a  considerable  debate,  in  spite 
of  its  want  of  novelty,  and  produced  a  closer  divi- 
sion than  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  re- 
jected upon  a  division  in  a  full  house,  by  a  majority 
of  only  59. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  a  privy  council  assembled 
to  hear  the  petition  from  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusset's  bay,  which  they  had  framed  the  last  year. 
Dr.  Franklin,  as  agent  ror  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, was  examined  as  a  witness,  and  explained 
the  illicit  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  let- 
ters of  Governor  Hutchison,  in  consequence  of 
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cu ap.  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  deputy  post- 
t    1X*    ,  master  general  for  the  colonies.    Wedderburn,  the 
V7*    governor's  council,  inveighed  in  the  severest  terms 
against  Dr.  Franklin,  of  whom  he  wittily  said,  in 
allusion  to  his  being  known  as  a  man  of  tetters, 
that  he  deserved  the  Latin  appellation,  Homo  trium 
literarum,  which,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  deli- 
cate periphrasis  for  a  c  thief/ 
Feb.  15.         The  utility  of  the  late  act  for  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gren- 
-ville  election,  had  become  apparent  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  ;  yet  a  motion  for  rendering  it 
perpetual  met  with  an  opposition  in  the  house  of 
-commons,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  minister 
himself.     In  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  measure, 
a  number  of  members,  of  different  political  parties, 
offered  the  fects  which  had  come  under  their  own 
immediate  observation.     A  lawyer  of  the  first  emi- 
:  nence  (Mr.  Dunning)  asserted,  that  although  elec- 
tion disputes  had  formerly  afforded  an  inexhaust- 
ible fond  of  litigation  in  Westminster,  not  a  single 
suit  upon  that  subject  had  appeared  in  any  of  the 
law  courts  since  the  commencement  of  the  term, 
nor  would  (he  believed)  during  its  continuance. 
In  opposing  the  bill,  the  principal  objection  that 
was  urged  was,  that  it  deprived  the  house  of  that 
dernier  right  of  determining  upon  elections,  which 
was  said  to  be  essential  to  its  nature  and  existence. 
On  dividing  the  house,  the  bill  was  found  to  have 
a  majority;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  minister  af- 
forded a  spectacle,  which  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  the  prelude  to  dismission,  being  left  in 
a  minority.     His  present  defeat,  however,  was  at- 
tended with  no  farther  consequences. 

A  few  days  after  the  Grenville  bill  was  carried, 

•  the  intelligence  of  the  recent  events  in  America, 

occasioned  a  message  to  both  houses  from  the 

throne,  exhorting  parliament  to  take  into  serious 
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consideration  the  unwarrantable  outrages,  especially 
those  committed  at  Boston,  by  which*  aft  injury  had  ' 
beeijt  offered  ,te  the  commerce,  and  an  insult  to  the  * 
constitutipn.a&d  dignity  of  the  ctoton ;  and  serious- 
ly to  tfeJibeiW  upon  toe  steps  proper  to  be  pursued 
for  securing  tfee  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try over  the  cc>lonies,i  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
established  authority,  ..A;  number  of  papers  relat- 
ing tp 'thqsQ  violent  ttanpactions  accompanied  the 
message }  letter^  from  pffioer^  in  authority,  and  front l 
witnesses  upon  .the  .spot,,  asi  well  as  copies  of  such 
writings  jand :  publications .  in  America,  as  evinced  ' 
the  outrageous  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  agaktet  tirhieh 
the  legislature  was  called  upon  to  provide.  A&these 
papers,  (however*  insufficient  they  might  have  been 
to  cqqyict  any  absent  individual  or  number  of  men 
of  the<rime$  alleged,  .a,  defence  and  opposite  set  of 
evidence,  not  being  produced),  went  clearly  to  esta- 
blish the  fact,  that  a  violent  spirit  pervaded  thr 
continent,  and  an. open and  insulting  contempt  of 
British  Authority  had  been  displayed  at  Boston  in 
particular ;  they  produced  a*  strong  sensation  in  par- 
liament.. The  acts  of  violence  having  been1  public 
and  unquestioned,  it  was  the  objtict  of  ministry  to 
confine  the  present  question  rather  to  the  outrages 
of  the  Bostonians,  than  to  thq  general  investigation 
of  American  grievances.  On  this  account,  they  de- 
precated all  retrospective  views  of  .American  poli- 
tics. The  leaders  of  opposition,  while  they  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  impeding  the  measures  of 
government,  and  would  not. move  any  question,  of 
propose  a  division,  for  the  present,  yet  strongly 
condemned  the  measure  of  offering  an  ill  digest- 
ed address,  and  proposed  a  radical  investigation  of 
the  evil  causes  to  which  the  rupture  with  America 
owed  its  origin.  Unless  that  radical  cause  of  quarrel 
were  removed,  and  the  minds  of  the  colonists  made 
sgsy  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  they  considered 
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chap,  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  excesses  of  the 
lx-     Americans,  whose  behaviour  had  been  the  result 

jy74^  of  oyr  alternate  violence  and  weakness.  A  retro- 
spect for  punishment,  they  insisted,  was  often  ne- 
cessary j  but  to  prevent  such  a  retrospect,  with  a 
View  to  direct  the  conduct  of  parliament,  and  to 
bereave  of  authority  feeble  and  destructive  coun- 
sellors, even  when  not  charged  with  direct  guilt, 
was  always  their  duty  and  their  interest.  * 

Mr.  Bollan,  agent  for  the  council  of  Massachus- 
sets-bay,  thought  it  necessary  to  present  to  the 
house  at  this  juncture,  a  petition,  desiring  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  lay  before  it,  the  acta  regia 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  her  successors,  for  the 
security  of  the  planters  and  their  descendants,  and 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  their  liberties.  These 
documents,  he  presumed,  had  never  been  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  nor  had  the  colonies  ever  had  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  and  defend  these  rights. 
The  petition  was  easily  received,  and  ordered  to 
lie  upon  the  table. 

,  The  minister,  after  having  moved,  that  the  king's 
message  of  the  7th  of  March  should  be  read,  open- 
ed his  plan  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  justice,  and 
commerce,  in  the  Massachussets-bay.  He  propos- 
ed that  the  town  of  Boston  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  tea  which  had  been  destroyed  in  its 
port.  This  mode  of  fining  communities  for  their 
neglect  in  punishing  offences  committed  within  their 
limits,  he  justified  by  a  number  of  examples. 
Among  others,  that  of  London,  which  was  lined  for 
the  murder  of  JDr.  Lamb,  perpetrated  by  unknown 
persons:  that  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  affair  of  Cap- 
tain Porteous :  and  the  punishment  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  by  confiscation  of  their  revenue,  for  the 
riot  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  of  Shawfield's  house 
was  demolished.  Besides  exacting  a  pecuniary  sa- 
tisfaction from  the  people  of  Boston,  he  required 
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security  for  the  future  observance  of  laws  and  pay-  char 
ment  of  duties,  and  proposed  to  take  away  from  . 
Boston  the  privilege  of  a  port,  removing  the  cus-  1774- 
torn  house  officers  to  Salem,  where  they  might  be 
safe  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  until  this 
satisfaction  was  made.  No  military  force  would 
be  necessary,  he  said,  for  enforcing  this  punish- 
ment ;  four  or  five  frigates  would  suffice.  The 
other  colonies  (continued  the  minister)  will  leave 
the  Bostonians  to  suffer  this  deserved  punishment ; 
or  if  they  do  combine  with  them,  we  are  not  an- 
swerable for  the  rebellion  that  may  ensue.  Let  us 
proceed  with  firmness,  justice,  and  resolution,  to 
procure  obedience  to  our  laws,  and  security  to  our 
trade.  On  these  grounds,  leave  was  given,  and  a 
bill  introduced,  *  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  March  14. 
officers  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  customs 
from  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Mas* 
sachussets-bay,  and  to  discontinue  the  landing  and 
discharging,  lading  and  shipping,  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  at  the  said  town  of  Boston,  or 
within  the  harbour  thereof.'  Some  slight  objec-  ^ 
tions  were  started  to  the  evidence  of  the  excesses 
alleged  to  have  been  committed ;  but  the  motion 
was  carried  without  a  division.  After  the  bill  had 
been  twice  read,  and  referred  to  a  committee,  a 
petition  was  received  from  a  numerous  body  of  in- 
dividuals, the  Americans  resident  in  London,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bull,  the  lord  mayor.  The  pe- 
titioners deprecated  the  hard  and  unconstitutional 
application  of  punishments  to  their  brethren  on  the  # 

other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  case  was  un- 
heard, unpleaded,  before  the  assembly  which  con- 
demned them,  and  differed,  in  this  point,  essen- 
tially from  the  precedents  of  the  cities  stated  in 
the  minister's  speech.  They  prof^sed  attachment 
to  the  parent  country,  in  their  own  and  their 
countrymen's  names j  but  declared,  that  such  in- 
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justice  an  the  part  of  government  was  calculated 
to  extinguish  those  feelings  of  attachment,  how- 
ever strong  and  sincere.  An  attempt  was  made, 
in  this  address,  to  criminate  Governor  Hutchison, 
for  neglecting  the  full  exercise  of  his  executive 
authority.  A  fine  upon  the  town  of  Boston  was 
proposed,  after  bearing  this  deputation,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  as  the  best  compromise  between 
lenity  to  the  offenders  and  justice  to  ourselves. 
To  tins  the  minister  replied,  that  none  but  coer- 
cive operations  would  do ;  for  now  is  the  time,  said 
Lord  North,  to  persist,  to  defy  them,  to  proceed 
without  fear.  Of  his  lordship's  supporters  the 
most  able  and  distinguished,  on  this  occasion, 
were,  Gascoyne,  Montagu,  Stanley,  Ward,  Jen* 
kinson,  and  General  Conway.  On  the  third  read- 
ing, Charles  Fox  appeared*  for  the  first  time,  in 
his  great  career  of  politics,  on  the  side  of  opposi- 
tion. He  declared  against  confiding  m  the  crown 
that  power  which  ought  ever  to  reside  in  parlia- 
ment,— the  right  of  restoring  port  privileges  to 
Boston,  in  case  satisfaction  for  her  outrages  was 
afforded.  *  If  a  right  be  given  to  his  majesty,  to 
refuse  (should  he  think  proper)  the  reinstatement 
of  the  harbour  of  Boston,  what  limit  is  to  be 
drawn  when  it  may  be  proper,  right,  and  just,  that 
the  port  of  Boston  should  be  reinstated  ?  It  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  king,  that  is,  on  his  minis- 
ters. This  would  establish  a  precedent  of  deliver- 
ing over  whole  towns  and  communities  to  an  ar- 
bitrary discretion  in  the  crown.*  A  violent  up- 
holder of  British  supremacy  exclaimed,  in  the  heat 
of  this  debate,  that  the  people  of  Boston  deserved 
to  have  their  town  '  knocked  about  their  ears  and 
destroyed.9  The  generous  spirit  of  Colonel  Barr6 
was  roused  to  answer  this  illiberal  language:  at 
the  same  time,  he  expressed  his  general  approba- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  considered  a  compensation  due 
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to  Britain  for  her  insulted  authority.    It  is  re*  chap. 
markable,  that  in  this  discussion  the  more  moder- ,    *** 
ate  members  of  exposition  objected  only  to  parti-    l774, 
calaor  parts  of  the  act,  and  even  upon  those  parts 
did  not  divide,  either  unwilling  to  shew  a  disagree- 
ment among  themselves,  or,  as  their  own  lan- 
guage declared,  to  prevent  the  measure  from  hav+ 
ing  the  utmost  effect  that  its  friends  could  promise 
themselves  from  it,  in  securing  the  obedience  of 
America.     The  bill  passed  the  house  on  the  25th 
of  March,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  lords,  where 
it  was  likewise  warmly  debated,  though,  as  in  the 
commons,  without  proceeding  to  a  division.    It 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  31"  of  the  same 
month. 

Unhappily,  the  disposition  to  carry  every  thing 
to  extremities  with  America  was  become  very  gen- 
eral, and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Boston  port* 
bill  was  only  part  of  an  extensive  plan  of  coer- 
cion for  reducing  the  colonies  to  obedience.  A 
bill  was  brought  m  for  the  better  regulation  of  go* 
vernment  in  the  province  of  Massachussets-bay,  and 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  that  province,  as  it 
stood  upon  the  charter  of  King  William,  remov- 
ing the  whole  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  democratic  part,  and  vesting  the  nomination  of 
counsellors,  judges,  and  all  kinds  of  magistrates, 
including  sheriffs,  in  the  king,  in  some  cases  even 
in  the  king's  governor,  all  to  be  removable  at  the 
will  of  the  crown.  The  opposition  rose  with  con- 
siderably more  vigour  in  resisting  this  resolution 
than  the  last*  AU 'their  strength,  however,  was 
not  put  forth  upon  its  first  suggestion.  On  that 
occasion,  Lord  George  Germaine  highly  approve 
ing  of  its  general  tendency,  hinted  the  necessity  of 
extending  its  force  to  the  better  regulation  of  ju- 
ries, which,  in  America,  quite  different  from  those 
of  England,  were  either  chosen  for  life,  with  sala- 
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ries,  if  grand  juries ;  or,  if  petty  juries,  elected  an- 
nually  from  each  town.  Lord  North  expressed  a 
27J+  high  approbation  of  the  good  sense  by  which  such 
amendments  were  dictated,  and  promised  to  re- 
serve them  for  consideration.  He  accordingly  pre- 
sented the  bill  after  the  Easter  recess,  very  consi- 
derably altered  from  its  original  outline.  Mr. 
Dowdeswell,  Governor  Pownall,  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville,  and  several  other  patriotic  members,  united 
to  oppose  it,  at  the  second  reading,  in  all  its  parts 
and  principles.  To  rob  a  people  of  their  charter- 
ed constitution,  unheard  by  counsel,  untried  by 
regular  evidence,  upon  the  loose  allegations  of  any 
number  of  men,  appeared  to  them  a  worse  viola- 
tion of  English,  and  of  natural,  liberty,  than  the 
much  complained  of  proceedings  against  the  same 
corporations,  which  had  formed  the  blackest  era 
of  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  II. 
The  American  juries,  they  said,  needed  no  ame- 
lioration: witness  their  impartial  defiance  of  all 
popular  clamours  and  prejudices,  in  acquitting 
Captain  Preston,  as  soon  as  his  innocence  appear- 
ed. Our  colonial  disorders  lay  much  deeper  than 
m  the  forms  of  government,  and  required  a  tran- 
quillizing remedy,  instead  of  such  an  aggravation 
as  the  present  oppressive  act. 

Another  effort  was  made,  by  the  Americans  re- 
riding  in  London,  while  the  bill  was  yet  undecided, 
to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  its  rigours ;  and  their  peti- 
tion was  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  table.  Although 
individuals  were  thus  allowed  to  prefer  their  senti- 
ments, it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
for  any  body  in  a  collective  capacity.  Mr.  Bollan, 
agent  for  the  Massachussets-bay  council,  applied  for 
this  purpose ;  but  the  house  refused  to  receive  the 
petition,  by  a  large  majority.  On  the  third  debate, 
to  the  eloquence  of  Dunning,  Burke,  and  Colonel 
Barr6,  was  added  the  weight  of  Mr.  Fox's  opposi- 
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bon,  at  the  same  time  certain  members  usually 
in  opposition,  thought  proper  to  side  with  minis- 
try, in  the  conviction  that  as  matters  were  now  1774 
come  to  a  crisis  with  America,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Englishmen  to  err  upon  the  safe  side  of  a  dubious 
question,  and  by  all  means  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  government  unimpaired.  The  bill  passed,  after 
a  debate  of  many  hours.  Equally  warm  discussions 
attended  its  progress  through  the  house  of  lords, 
where  it  passed  in  nine  days  after,  on  a  division  of 
92  to  20.  Encouraged  by  these  appearances  of 
irresistible  success,  the  minister  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  in  the  cases  of  persons  questioned  for  any 
acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or 
for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults  in  the 
province  of  Massachussets-bay,  in  New  England. 
He  acknowledged,  in  his  apology  for  his  proposal, 
that  in  inforcing  the  acts  already  past,  for  quiet- 
ing America,  it  was  probable  blood  would  be  shed  \ 
and  in  assisting  the  magistrates,  or  king's  officers, 
to  subdue  insurrection,  how  could  a  loyal  citizen 
be  safe,  if  tried  before  the  judges  of  that  very  place, 
whose  inhabitants  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
mother-country !  Such  an  act,  he  said,  was  not 
without  precedent:  where  smuggling  was  found  to 
be  notoriously  encouraged  in  one  county,  the  trial 
had  been  directed  to  another.  The  rebels  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1746,  were  tried  in  England. 
The  minister  informed  the  house,  that  General 
Gage  had  been  sent  out  as  governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief  to  Boston,  where  four  regiments, 
the  usual  force  for  all  America,  had  been  solely 
sent.  The  ringleaders  of  sedition  were  to  be  seiz  - 
ed  and  punished,  and  firm,  though  legal,  steps  pur* 
sued  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  troubles  in 
that  department.  Minority  alleged,  that  no  ex- 
isting troubles  among  the  Americans  justified  the, 
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chap,   taking  away  of  their  natural  rights,  or  the  provifU 
_j  ing  an  indemnity,  far  all  the  murders  and  outrages 

1774.  that  might  be  committed  by  military  authority.  If 
a  maa  committed  crimes  in.  America,  let  him  there 
be  heard,  tried,  condemned,  or  acquitted.  Was 
there  danger  of  innocence  suffering  from  the  vio- 
lence of  party-feeling  in  American  judges  ?  There 
was  equal  danger  of  guik  escaping  unpunished,;  by 
prejudices  in  favour  of  severity,  in  the  bosoms  of 
judges  at  home;  for  in. all  party  quarrels,  animosity 
was  apt  to  be  equal  and  reciprocal.  And  how 
could  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  citizen  of  Ame- 
rica hope  for  justice,  by  prosecution  at  a  bar  so 
many  thousand  miles  removed  ?  Was  the  distance 
between  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  case  of  the 
Scottish  rebels,  to  be  measured  with  the  breadth  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  or  the  case  of  a  few  smugglers, 
to  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  the  rights  of  a 
flourishing  colony  ?  The  most  baneful  effects  were 
anticipated  by  the  supporters  of  these  arguments, 
as  likely  to  result  from  thus  dealing  with  America. 
Assassinations  among  indviduals;  insurrection, 
bloodshed,  and  revolution,  among  the  whole.  No 
strength  or  numbers  being  likely  to  overwhelm  a 
nation  of  freemen  like  ourselves,  invincible  in  their 
claims  to  liberty,  every  idea  of  dragooning  them 
into  submission  should  be  laid  aside ;  justice  should 
be  done  to  them  ;  otherwise  that  mightiest  limb  of 
our  empire  was  likely  to  be  torn  from  the  body  po- 
litic. A  reputable  member  of  opposition  ended  his 
speech  with  these  remarkable  words; — *  I  will  now 
take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan ;  you  will  com- 
mence your  ruin  from  this  day  ;  I  am  sorry  that 
not  only  the  house  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but 
that  the  people  approve  of  the  measure:  the  people, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  misled.  But  a  short  time 
will  prove  the  evil  tendency  of  this  bill.  If  ever 
there  was  a  nation  running  headlong  to  its  ruin,  it 
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is  this.*    The  bill  passed  the  commons,  on  the  6* 
of  May,  and  being  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers, 
occasioned  warm  debates,  on  the  same  principles     177^ 
upon  which  it  was  encountered  in  the  lower  house. 
The  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Chatham  were  in 
vain  exerted  to  arrest  its  progress :  that  venerable 
statesman  had  beenfor  twoyearspast  prevented  from 
appearingin  his  usual  station, the  frontofindependent 
opposition,  by  debility  of  body,  which,  by  a  natural 
sympathy,  seemed  to  have  clouded  for  a  while  the 
brightness  of  his  mental  powers.  On  thethirdreadmg 
erf  the  bill  he  addressed  the  house,  and  took  a  large 
and  general  view  of  American  affairs.  After  comment- 
ing, with  a  due  and  dignified  respect,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  those  Englishmen,  who  had  goae  in  quest 
of  independence,  to  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
western  world,  he  shewed  the  absurdity  of  applying 
illiberal  maxims  of  severity  to  their  posterity,  men 
so  independent  by  place,  by  habit,  and  by  heredi- 
tary feelings.     *  Shall  we  wonder,  my  lords,'  said 
he*  *  if  the  descendants  of  characters  so  illustri- 
ous, spurn  with  contempt  the  hand  of  unconstitu- 
tional power,  that  would  snatch  from  them  such 
dear  bought  privileges,  as  they  have  now  to  contend 
for?  Had  the  British  colonies  been  planted  by 
any  other  kingdom  than  our  own,  the  inhabitants 
would  have  carried  with  them  the  chains  of  slavery 
and  the  spirit  of  despotism ;  but,  as  they  are,  they 
ought  to  be  remembered,  as  memorable  instances 
to  instruct  the  world  what  great  exertions  mankind 
will  naturally  make  when  they  are  left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  powers.     The  mode'  (con- 
tinued his  lordship)  *  which  has  been  pursued  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  duty,  has  been  so  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  'fundamental  principles  of 
sound  policy,  that  individuals  possessed  of  com- 
mon understanding  must  be  astonished  at  such 
proceedings.    By  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Bos- 
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chap,  ton,  you  have  involved  the  innocent  trader  in  the 
***  same  punishment  with  the  guilty  profligates  who 
2774a  destroyed  your  merchandize,  and,  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  well  concerted  effort  to  secure  the  real  of* 
fenders,  you  clap  a  naval  and  military  extinguish- 
er over  their  harbour,  and  punish,  for  the  crimes 
of  a  few,  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants." 

Another  debate  on  American  affairs  intervened 
between  the  discussion  of  those  two  important  acts, 
for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  altering 
the  government  of  the  colony  of  Massachussets-bay. 
On  the  1 9th  of  April,  a  project  of  reconciliation 
was  started,  by  an  old  and  respectable  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  who 
proposed,  with  this  benevolent  intention,  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  tea.  All  the  arguments  against 
our  right  to  tax  America  were  advanced,  as  in 
previous  debates,  to  enforce  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  The  small  amount  of  the  tea  tax,  and  the 
impolicy  of  tampering  with  an  irritated  country, 
in  its  present  disposition,  were  alleged,  to  im- 
peach the  credit  of  the  tax  in  question,  and  the 
reputation  of  its  framers  and  supporters.  Mr. 
Burke  drew,  at  great  length,  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  policy  of  Britain  towards  America,  and  took 
an  opportunity,  on  this  occasion,  of  at  once  exer- 
cising the  whole  powers  of  his  eloquence,  in  ex- 
posing the  measures  of  ministry,  and  of  setting 
forth,  in  detail,  his  political  creed,  with  regard  to 
American  taxation.  He  abjured  all  practical  idea 
of  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonies,  in  such  circum- 
stances, or  any  thing  like  such  circumstances,  as 
those  in  which  we  stood*  He  followed  the  history 
of  Mr.  Grenville's  act  through  all  the  changes  of 
ministry,  in  which  it  shewed  its  head  or  disap- 
peared. The  declaratory  act  he  was  obliged,  as  a 
partizan  of  Lord  Rockingham's,  to  defend.  He 
defended  it  by  instituting  a  very  ingenious  distinc- 
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tion,  of  two  capacities,  in  which  he  represented  chap. 
the  parliament  of  Britain  as  presiding  over  her,  '** 
subjects.  In  one  capacity,  she  sat  as  the  imme-  I774, 
diate  legislature  of  the  island ;  in  the  other,  she 
sat  in  an  imperial,  and  seemingly  nobler,  charac- 
ter, superintending  inferior  legislatures,  and  guid- 
ing and  controuling  all.  In  this  latter  and  sove- 
reign sense,  he  affirmed,  that  in  cases  that  called 
for  the  empire  to  be  saved,  by  every  part  contri- 
buting its  share,  then,  when  so  imperious  a  neces- 
sity demanded,  could  our  colonies  be  taxed  by  the 
will  of  the  parent  ?  But  then  this  ought  to  be  no 
ordinary  power,  and  never  exercised  in  the  first 
instance.  This,  said  the  orator,  is  what  I  meant, 
when  I  have  said,  at  various  times,  that  I  consider 
the  power  of  taxing  in  parliament  as  an  instrument 
of  empire,  and  not  as  a  means  of  supply. 

The  season  was  now  advanced,  and  many  mem- 
bers, fatigued  with  American  affairs,  had  retreat- 
ed into  the  country,  when  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords,  to  make  more  effect- 
ual provision  for  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in  North  America.  It  passed  through 
the  upper  house  with  no  great  difficulty,  although 
encountered  by  Lord  Chatham  with  his  usual 
power.  The  principal  objects  of  the  Quebec 
bill  were, — to  ascertain  the  limits  of  that  pro- 
vince, which  were  extended  far  beyond  what  had 
been  settled  by  the  king's  proclamation  of  1763  , 
to  form  a  legislative  council  for  regulating  all  its 
affairs,  excepting  taxation ;  a  council  that  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  crown,  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  and  of  which  Canadian  Roman  catholic 
subjects  were  entitled  to  be  members  ;  and  to  es- 
tablish the  French  laws,  and  a  trial  without  jury, 
in  civil  cases,  and  the  English  laws,  with  a  trial 
by  jury,  in  criminal ;  lastly,  it  secured  to  the 
Roman  catholic  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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chap,  regulars,  the  legal  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  and 
**•     of  their  tithes,  from  all  who  were  of  their  own 

l7'74-  religion;  but  this  article  was  accompanied  by  a 
clause,  that  the  king  should  not  be  disabled  from 
making  such  provision  as  he  should  think  fit  for 
the  protestant  clergy* 

The  bill  was  warmly  opposed  in  the  commons. 
The  qnusual  season  at  which  so  important  z  mea- 
sure was  introduced,  and  the  despotic  tendency  ic 
bore,  were  the  general  complaints  against  it.  Ar- 
.  guments  of  a  more  specific  nature  were  also  urg- 
ed against  its  several  provisions.  The  articles  af- 
fecting the  establishment  of  the  Romish  religion 
seemed  to  be  principally  obnoxious  to  the  nation* 
Again st  them  the  city  of  London  successively  peti- 
tioned the  commons  and  his  majesty,  but  without 
effect.  The  session  was  soon  after  closed,  by  a 
speech  from  die  throne,  which  expressly  com- 
mended the  bill,  and  equally  approved  of  the 
steps  recently  adopted  towards  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachussets. 

The  ferment  that  had  been  once  raised  in  that 
remote  province  had  continued  with  little  inter- 
ruption. Articles  of  impeachment  haying  been 
drawn  up  by  the  assembly  against  the  chief  judge, 
for  receiving  a  salary  from  the  crown,  Governor 
Hutchison  found  it  necessary  to  dissolve  that  le- 
gislature, as  die  only  means  of  avoiding  contention 
on  a  point  with  regard  to  which  he  was  resolved 
not  to  yield.  The  arrival  of  General  Gage,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  the  recalled  governor, 
excited  some  hopes  of  reconcilement,  but  hopes  of 
short  duration,  the  Boston  port-bill  being  brought 
over  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Surprise,  conster- 
nation, and  rage,  instandy  pervaded  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  town  meeting  was  convened, 
in  which  the  injustice,  impolicy,  and  inhumanity, 
of  the  act  were  loudly  arraigned,  and  the  salvation 
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of  North  America,  and  her  liberties,  asserted  to  chap. 
depend  on  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  commer-      lx* 
cial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.     Nor  did  this    I7V74|L 
spirit  confine  its  influence  to  the  immediate  agents 
of  the   measure.     Throughout  the  colonies  the 
cause  of  Boston  was  espoused  as  their  own :  the 
vengeance  denounced  against  that  city  was  consi- 
dered as  a  presage  of  what  awaited  every  part  of 
the  colonies  which  should  dare  to  resist  any  inva- 
sion of  its  rights  and  privileges,  vainly  secured  by 
charters  that  were  no  longer  sacred.     Fasts  were 
generally  appointed  for  the  day  on  which  the  act 
was  to  commence  its  operation :  subscriptions  were 
formed  for  the  Bostonians,  and  strong  assurances 
pledged  of  an  efficacious  support ;  and,  in  order 
to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  continent,  and  to  con- 
centrate the  force  of  the  national  will,  a  congress, 
to   be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several 
states,  was  loudly  called   for;   and  it  was   ulti- 
mately appointed  to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  Sep* 
tember. 

Intelligence  of  these  favourable  dispositions  in 
the  other  colonies  reached  Massachussets  in  the  in- 
terval of  an  adjournment,  which  the  new  governor 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  appoint,  hoping  that  the 
first  tumult  of  popular  resentment  would  soon  sub- 
side.    On  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  the  7th  of 
June,  it  evinced  only  a  mbre  determined  opposi- 
tion.    Five  members  were  chosen   delegates  to 
congress.     ^£500  were  voted  for  their  expences  j 
and   a   dissolution   being  apprehended,  it  autho- 
ritatively recommended  to  the  people,  to  abstain 
from  the  consumption  of  tea,  and  other  British 
imports.    Before  this  resolution  was  wholly  drawn 
up,  an  officer  arrived  from  the  governor,  to  dis- 
solve the  assembly ;  but  the  doors  were  locked 
against  him  >  and  their  proceedings  were  brought 
FoL  I.  T 
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chap.  to  a  conclusion,  under  the  appearance  of  legal 

.  forms. 

j  7 74.  It  is  not  surprising,  that,  in  this  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  the  town  of  Salem,  now  become  the 
seat  of  government  and  commerce,  should  have 
felt  insensible  of  a  boon  thus  violently  transferred. 
In  a  pathetic  and  respectful  address  to  Gage,  the 
people  of  Salem  expressed  their  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  Boston,  and  '  deprecated  the  thought 
of  acquiring  wealth,  and  raising  its  fortunes,  on 
the  ruin  of  its  neighbours.' 

Under  this  troubled  aspect  of  affairs,  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  capital,  though  un- 
successful in  their  attempts  to  dissolve  the  commit- 
tees of  correspondence,  through  which  the  utmost 
activity  was  continually  exerted  in  stimulating  the 
people,  still  indulged  hopes  of  an  accommodation. 
These  efforts,  however,  became  wholly  desperate, 
when  the  bills  creating  a  new  charter,  altering  the 
judicature,  and  quartering  soldiers  in  the  country, 
came  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  public  resentment. 
Copies  were  distributed,  with  unremitting  indus- 
try, throughout  the  continent ;  and  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  instituted  by  the  committee 
at  Boston,  was  rapidly  embraced  by  the  different 
colonies.  By  this  engagement,  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Britain  was  suspended,  as  well  as 
all  consumption  of  its  commodities  discontinued, 
till  the  acts  should  be  repealed.  Offenders  were 
to  have  their  names  published,  as  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  all  social  com- 
munication. 

The  views  of  the  British  legislature  were  equal- 
ly counteracted  in  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
acts  themselves.  In  the  new  council,  one  third  of 
the  appointed  members  refused  to  accept  the  of- 
fice, and  terror  soon  drove  many  of  the  remainder 
to  resign.     Juries  refused  to  be  sworn  under  the 
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new  constitution  of  the  courts,  the  officers  of 

which,  in  requesting  their  forgiveness  for  issuing __ 

the  summons,  declared,  though  they  should  ob-  X774T 
tain  it,  they  never  could  forgive  themselves. 
.  For  the  alleged  purpose  of  preventing  desertion 
among  the  soldiers,  whom  various  arts  were  prac- 
tised to  seduce,  General  Gage  had  placed  a  guard 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  unites  Boston 
with  the  country.  This  proceeding,  in  the  inflam- 
ed state  of  the  public  mind,  was  construed  an  ex- 
pedient to  starve  the  inhabitants  into  submission  ; 
and  when  the  growing  spirit  of  hostility  had  in- 
duced the  governor  to  fortify  that  position,  to  dis- 
arm the  militia,  and  to  seize  upon  military  stores, 
wheresoever  concealed,  the  most  violent  alarms 
were  excited.  These  seem  to  have  extended  to 
the  highest  classes,  the  company  of  cadets,  form- 
ed chiefly  from  the  principal  families,  disbanding 
themselves  at  this  period,  and  giving  back  their 
standard. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  delegates  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  of  which  Boston  is  the  capital, 
convened  a  meeting.  With  perfect  unanimity, 
they  agreed  to  resolutions  of  a  bolder  nature  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  adopted.  The  late  acts  of 
parliament  were  branded  with  opprobrium :  the 
duty  of  resistance  against  oppression  asserted,  as 
compatible  with  true  allegiance :  support  was  pro- 
mised to  all  who  should  incur  penalties  under  the 
new  constitution  y  and  weekly  training  to  arms 
was  enjoined  in  the  strongest  terms.  But  the  re- 
solutions which  evinced  the  most  daring  spirit,  were 
those  by  which  the  collectors  of  the  public  taxes 
were  directed  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the 
sums  they  had  levied,  till  their  former  charter  and 
privileges  should  be  restored.  A  chain  of  com- 
municating posts  was  established  over  all  the  state, 
through   which  the  first  attack  of  the  military 
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tfHAP.   might  be  rapidly  made  know/v  to  the  remotest 
_,  parts  of  the  continent.     A  remonstrance  was  final- 

1774.  ly  addressed  to  ^Governor  Gage,  complaining  of 
the  fortifications  at  Boston-neck,  the  seizure  of 
arms  and  stores,  with  other  popular  grievances* 
To  this  his  excellency  returned  an  answer,  justify- 
ing his  measures  by  his  determined  desire  to  main* 
tain  the  peace  of  the  country. 

The  7tb  of  October  1 774  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
day  on  which  the  new  council  and  assembly  were 
to  enter  upon  their  functions.  So  numerous,  how- 
ever, were  the  resignations  of  members  of  the 
former  body,  that  this,  combined  with  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  prompted  the  governor  to  coun- 
termand, by  proclamation,  the  writs  issued  for  the 
election  of  representative*.  No  sort  of  attention 
was  paid  to  this  order :  members  were  elected  by 
the  people,  and  they  assembled  at  Salem.  There,, 
having  waited  some  time  in  vain  for  the  governor, 
they  voted  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress, 
to  be  holden  in  future  at  Concord,  (as  a  place 
farthest  removed  from  the  seat  of  government), 
and  they  transmitted  a  remonstrance  to  Gage* 
The  general,  though  aware  of  the  illegality  of  their 
pretensions,  felt  a  desire  to  vindicate  his  conduct, 
by  replying  in  such  a  manner  as  should  preclude 
all  implication  of  his  acknowledging  their  autho- 
rity. Regardless  of  his  reproving  answer  to  their 
address,  the  meeting  proceeded  with  their  plans, 
•which,  in  general,  coincided  with  the  various  re- 
solutions passed  at  the  Suffolk  assembly :  it  was 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation,  but 
was  calculated  to  insure  all  the  effects  of  a  law. 
A  thanksgiving  was  also  appointed,  on  account  of 
the  union  so  remarkably  prevalent  among  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  a  proclamation  against  this  seditious 
conduct  experienced  the  fate  which  uniformly  at- 
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tended  every  public  act  of  the  governor, — univers-  chap. 


IX. 


.al  disregard.  _ 

The  meeting  of  Congress,  1774,  was  already  xJ1A 
•known  ;  and  it  is  pre*6able  that,  through  the  com- 
mittees of  correspondence,  a  sufficiently  decisive 
anticipation  of  its  proceedings  had  been  generally 
diffused.  On  the  4th  of  September  1774,  fifty- 
one  delegates,  from  the  different  colonies,  Georgia 
alone  excepted,  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  The 
greater  number  carried  instructions  from  their  con- 
stituents, to  make  strong  professions  of  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  of  affection  and  gratitude  towards 
the  mother  country,  and  of  a  desire  to  remain 
united  with,  and  constitutionally  dependent  upon, 
Gre?it  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  uni- 
form in  decrying,  as  unconstitutional  and  oppress- 
ive, the  late  acts  directed  against  Massachusscts, 
and  expressed  a  determination  never  to  give  up 
their  rights  and  privileges.  On  all  other  points, 
the  deputies  were  enjoined  to  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
solutions of  the  majority/  Agreeably  to  the  pur- 
port of  this  important  regulation,  the  name  of  each 
delegate  was  affixed  to  every  act  of  congress  ;  and 
the  debates  being  carried  on  with  a  secrecy  that 
secured  existing  differences  of  opinion  from  tran- 
spiring, each  measure  went  abroad  with  the  sanc- 
tion oi  the  whole  united  body. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  assembly,  the  most 
august  that  ever  had  met  in  the  New  World,  pro- 
duced a  series  of  speeches  and  resolutions,  exactly 
in  the  same  spirit  with  the  general  appearance  that 
has  been  described  of  the  views  and  feelings  pre- 
valent in  Amenca.  Thev  declared,  that  all  Ame- 
nca  was  interested  in  the  cause  of  their  country- 
men of  lv-asaachussets,  and  under  an  obligation  to 
support  them,  should  force  be  exerted.     The  re- 

2  In  computing  this,  each  state  was  accounted  to  have  only  one  vote, 
which  was  decided  by  the  majority  oi  its  delegates. 
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chap,  solutions  of  the  Suffolk  meeting  were  also  advert- 

■  ed  to,  in  terms  of  commendation. 
1774.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  soon  after  published 
by  congress,  deducing  those  rights  from  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  and  the  charters  of  the  different 
colonieg.  It  proceeded  to  enumerate  their  various 
grievances,  among  which  the  declaratory  act  was 
not  omitted.  Trial  by  their  peers,  and  in  their 
own  vicinage,  was  insisted  upon  as  an  inherent 
right,  flagrantly  and  dangerously  violated  by  the 
act  removing  offenders  to  Britain.  A  standing 
army  in  peace  was  urged  to  be  unconstitutional, 
without  the  consent  of  the  states  ;  and  their  right 
to  petition  jointly  or  individually  was  strongly  as- 
serted. 

Circumstances  precluding  them  from  being  re- 
presented in  the  British  parliament,  they  inferred, 
that  the  management  of  internal  polity,  with  tax- 
ation in  general,  belonged  to  their  own  legisla- 
tures, and  that  they  were  bound  solely  by  com- 
mercial regulations,  imposed,  bona  fide,  for  the 
interests  of  trade.  As  the  means  of  obtaining  re- 
dress, they  concluded  with  proposing  an  agree- 
ment against  importation,  exportation,  and  con- 
sumption, with  reference  to  Great  Britain,  de- 
nouncing the  colony  that  should  reject  or  violate 
this  resolution  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  precluding  it  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  rest.  A  congress  was  then  appointed  for 
the  10tJl  of  May  following,  should  redress  not  be 
afforded  within  the  intermediate  period. 

A  petition  to  his  majesty,  a  memorial  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  an  address  to  the  colo- 
nies in  general,  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  were  the  principal  de- 
claratory proceedings  of  the  delegates.  In  the  pe- 
tition,   expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection   ar^ 
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blended  with  the  forcible,  yet  respectful,  language  chap. 
of  complaint.  *  To  a  sovereign  who  gloried  in  t  ' 
the  name  of  Briton,  the  bare  recital  of  their  griev-  j;74. 
ances  must,'  they  allege,  '  justify  the  loyal  sub- 
jects who  fled  to  the  foot  of  his  throne,  and  im- 
plored his  clemency  for  protection.  On  those 
who  interposed  between  him  and  them  they  call 
for  his  displeasure.*  They  assert,  that  ample  pro- 
visions had  ever  been  made  by  them  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  government;  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  militia  is  adequate  for  security  ; 
while  in  war  they  would  always,  if  constitutionally 
required,  make  strenuous  efforts  in  granting  sup- 
plies and  raising  soldiers.  The  exercise  of  this 
right  afforded  them  a  pleasure  equally  honourable 
to  his  majesty  and  to  themselves.  In  fine,  they 
neither  desired  to  limit  his  prerogative  nor  to  add 
to  their  own  rights. 

The  memorial  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
reminded  them  of  the  various  struggles  they  had 
themselves  maintained  against  the  designs  of  arbi- 
trary power,  declaring,  that  the  Americans  only 
rivalled  the  spirit  they  had  then  displayed,  and, 
indirectly  taxing  their  present  supineness,  warned 
them,  that  the  project  to  enslave  America,  would, 
if  successful,  terminate  in  their  own  subjugation. 
It  recapitulated  the  important  services  rendered  by 
the  colonists  iji  the  different  contests  in  which  Brit- 
ain had  engaged,  and  concluded,  with  asserting 
their  sole  demand  to  be, — '  the  state  in  u  hich  they 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  last  war/  In  the  address 
to  the  colonies,  the  congress  detailed  the  several 
violations  of  their  rights  ;  and  while  they  recom- 
mended pacific  measures,  as  most  eligible  in  the 
first  instance,  plainly  exhorted  them  to  be  prepar- 
ed for  the  most  unhappy  events.  The  address  to 
the  people  of  Canada  was  cei  tainly  the  most  art- 
ful, and  least  defensible,  act  of  the  assembly* 
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The  establishment  of  their  religion  had  been  dwelt 

__  upon  by  the  Americans  as  a  grievance.     In  one  of 

iruT  their  late  declarations  of  rights,  the  Canadians 
were,  by  the  same  persons,  told  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  British  parliament ; 
and  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  most  celebrated  foreign  writers,  were  held 
out  to  them,  to  point  out,  by  contrast,  their  de- 
graded and  precarious  condition. 

Even  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
an  impartial,  at  least,  an  unsuspected,  opinion  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  congress ;  and 
happy  it  is  for  the  historian,  when  he  can  record 
the  sentiments  of  a  Chatham  on  so  important  and 
critical  a  question.     '  I  have  not  words,'  said  this 
venerable  statesman,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  *  to 
express  my  satisfaction  that  the  congress  has  con- 
ducted this  most  arduous  and  delicate  business  with 
such  manly  wisdom  and  calm  resolution  as  does 
the  highest  honour  to  their  deliberations.     Very 
few  are  the  things  contained  in  their  resolves  that 
I   could   wish   had   been   otherwise.      Upon  the 
whole,  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  un- 
prejudiced •  man   in   England,   who  feels  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  that  America,  under  all  her 
oppressions  and  provocations,  holds  forth  to  us 
the  most  fair  and  just  opening  for  restoring  har- 
mony and  affectionate  intercourse,  as  heretofore. 
I  trust  that  the  minds  of  men  are  more  than  be- 
ginning to  change  on  this  great  subject,  and  that 
it  will  be  found  impossible  for  freemen  in  England 
to  wish  to  see  3,000,000  of  Englishmen  slaves  in 
America/ 

.  The  resolutions  df  congress  were  approved,  with 
enthusiastic  zeal,  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  colo- 
nists :  indecision  seemed  at  an  end  from  the  mo- 
ment they  were  published  ;  and  Europe  saw,  with 
astonishment,  a  "commercial  and  luxurious  people 
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submit  to  a  total  interruption  of  trade,  and  of  the  chap. 
common,  enjoyments  of  life,  rather  than  yield  to  a  IX" 
system  they  conceived  fatal  to  their  liberty.  The 
state  of  New  York  alone  refused  an  acquiescence 
in  those  resolutions,  trusting,  by  a  petition  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  setting  forth  the  grievances 
of  the  country,  to  effect,  in  the  character  of  me- 
diator, a  permanent  accommodation. 

The  people  in  general  appear  to  have  enter- 
takied  sanguine  hopes  that  the  nature  of  their 
demands,  as  well  as  the  unanimity  of  congress, 
would  prevail  with  parliament.  But  their  leaders, 
judging,  from  unequivocal  experience,  of  the  tem- 
per that  actuated  the  British  councils,  augured  lesa 
favourably  of  the  result,  and,  anticipating  an  ap- 
prdaching  contest,  urged  the  necessity  of  training 
to  military  exercise  the  southern,  as  well  as  the 
northern,  provinces.  A  royal  proclamation,  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  arms  to  America,  justi- 
fied their  suspicions,  and  awakened  those  of  their 
countrymen.  The  dread  of  meditated  coercion 
diffused  itself  throughout  the  continent,  and  was 
quickly  accompanied  by  £  determined  eagerness  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  authority.  Encourage- 
ment was  generally  given  to  manufactories  of  all 
kinds  of  warlike  stores ;  and  as  the  minds  of  men 
grew  daily  more  inflamed,  violent  expedients  were 
called  in  to  facilitate  the  desired  object.  At  Rhode 
island,  the  stores  of  government  were  seized  by 
the  people  ;  an  example  that  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  till  lately,  the 
least  indisposed  towards  Britain.  Thus  forcibly 
did  experience  already  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
those  predictions  which  the  abettors  of  a  system  of 
terror  had  so  confidently  and  so  often  made  in 
both  houses  of  parliament. 
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chap.  rjpHE  dangerous  aspect  of  affairs  in  America  was 
**       JL    but  imperfectly  discerned  in  Britain,  and  had 

1774.  not  indeed  assumed  its  most  formidable  phases, 
when  parliament  was  unexpectedly  dissolved,  on 
the  30  September,  and  a  new  one  convoked  for 
the  29th  of  the  ensuing  month.     Various  reasons 
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concurred  in  urging  ministers  to  appoint  an  inter-  chap. 
val  so  short,  as,  though  not  unprecedented,  was  ^    ** 


at  least  unusual.  Less  opportunity  was  afforded  X774. 
to  their  opponents  of  canvassing  at  the  elections ; 
and  the  practice  of  proposing  tests  for  the  sub- 
scription of  candidates,  which  had  been  already 
suggested  in  many  places,  was  prevented  from 
gaining  ground.  The  period,  also,  of  the  disso- 
lution was  recommended  by  several  considerations. 
The  arrears  of  the  civil  list  had  rapidly  accumu- 
lated, and  seemed  to  require  an  immediate  provi- 
sion, *  always  more  readily  obtained  from  newly 
elected  members,  than  from  men  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  their  constituents.  But  what  must 
chiefly  have  had  weight  with  administration,  it  was 
visible  that  a  crisis  was  fast  approaching  in  the 
quarrel  with  the  colonies.  At  present,  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  home  were  but  little  affected,  even 
with  the  serious  events  that  had  transpired.  Fa- 
tigued with  dissensions  that  had  grown  familiar  by 
long  duration,  interest  and  apprehensions  seemed 
for  a  short  space  to  be  equally  lulled.  But  should 
the  storm,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  statesman, 
threatened  the  more  formidably  that  its  gathering 
was  slow  and  progressive,  suddenly  burst,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  unsuspecting  multitude,  what 
might  not  be  the  fete  of  the  subsequent  elections  ? 
A  new  parliament  was  accordingly  convened,  on 
the  30th  November,  in  which,  though  ministers 
sustained  the  loss  of  some  of  their  partizans,  they 
still  retained  a  vast  majority.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  daring  spirit  of  resistance  evinced 
by  the  state  of  Massachussets,  and  the  illegal  com- 
binations among  the  colonies,  to  obstruct  the  com- 
merce of  the  mother  country,  were  strongly  com- 
mented upon.  Measures  were  announced  to  be  in 
train  for  enforcing  the  acts  so  boldly  resisted ;  and 
parliament  was  assured  '  of  $n  inflexible  resolution 
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chap,  to  maintain  obedience  to  its  authority.    An  amend- 
x*      ment  to  the  address  was  moved  in  the  commons, 

,7 74.    praying  his  majesty  to  lay  before  the  house   the 
whole  intelligence  received  from  America.     It  was 
contended,  that  the  address  implied  an  approbation 
of  all  past  measures  towards  that  country  ;  and  the 
new  parliament  was  warned  against  a  blind  and 
•precipitate  sanction,  involving  it  in  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  former.     Lord  North  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  reconciliation  would  be  desirable, 
but  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  first  over- 
tures should  come  from  America*     As  to  the  ad- 
xiress,  he  represented  it  as  a  formality  that  bound 
up  the  conduct  of  no  individual  who  should  assent 
to  it.     The  leading  members  in  opposition  seized 
the  opportunity   of  illustrating    how   completely 
events  had   falsified   the  sanguine  predictions  of 
those  uho  had  introduced  the  obnoxious  statutes. 
This  amendment  was,  however,  negatived  by  264 
against  ?:*.     In  the  house  of  lords,  the  address 
experienced  a  similar  opposition,   and   with  the 
same  success,    13  only  voting   lor   the   duke  of 
Richmond's  amendment,  and  63  against  it.     The 
minority  on  this  occasion  (At  themselves  justified, 
by  the  imperious  exigency  of  affairs,  in  recording 
their  sentiments  b;,  a  protest ;  a  proceeding  un- 
usual in  the  case  of  an  address.     *   i  hey  wished 
to  be  known  as  per?  on  n  uho  had  ever  disapproved 
of  measures  so  pernicious  in  their  past  effects  and 
their  future  tendency    anil  who  were  not  in  haste, 
without  inquir;  or  iiifon:k;ti:>n,  to  commit  them- 
selves in  declarations  which   might  pivcipitate  the 
country  into  all  the  calumnies  of  a  civil  war.* 

On  the  subs  queue  "m:etings  of  the  house,  a 
mysterious  silence  was  <  b^rved  by  ministers  viih 
respect  to  America.  B\  snne,  this  was  ascribed 
to  the  irresolution  of  the  cabin  t,  by  others,  n>  se- 
rious differences  of  opinion,  relative  to  the  pro- 
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priety  of  coercive  measures,  to  which  the  prime  chap 
minister  was  supposed  to  be  really  adverse.  Per- ,  ** 
haps  it  might  also  be  thought  prudent  to  avoid  ex-  1774. 
citing  apprehensions  in  the  mercantile  body,  and 
thus  to  prevent  an  opposition  from  being  formed, 
before  the  arrival  of  farther  intelligence  from 
America  might  embolden  ministers  to  declare  the 
whole  of  their  intended  system.  Certain  it  is,  they 
betrayed,  even  to  affectation,  a  confidence  that 
peace  would  continue  undisturbed.  The  land  tax 
was  voted  as  before :  no  vote  of  credit  was  asked ; 
nay,  4,000  seamen  were  disbanded ;  a  measure 
so  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  the  address  which  had  re-echoed  it, 
as  could  not  fail  to  be  animadverted  upon  by  the 
members  in  opposition. 

The  house  did  not  assemble  after  the  recess  till 
the  20th  of  January  1775.  Before  its  meeting,  177*- 
the  intentions  of  administration  had  ceased  to  be 
equivocal,  and  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bris- 
tol had  prepared  to  express  their  sense  of  the  ex- 
pected measures*  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  long 
been  struggling  with  the  infirmities  of  a  declining 
constitution,  roused  by  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion, once  more  came  forth  in  a  cause  which 
seemed  to  ingross  the  whole  enthusiasm  of  his 
great  mind.  Lord  Dartmouth  having,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  laid  on  the  table  the  papers  be- 
longing to  his  official  department,  the  leader  of 
opposition  addressed  the  house  in  nearly  these 
words :-— *  Too  well  apprized  of  the  contents  of 
the  papers  now  at  last  laid  before  the  house,  I 
will  not  take  up  your  lordships  time  in  tedious  and 
fruitless  investig  itions,  but  seize  the  first  moment 
to  open  the  door  of  reconciliation  ;  for  evt?ry  mo- 
ment of  delay  is  a  moment  of  danger.  As  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  access  to  his  majesty,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  transmit  to  him,  through  the  consritu- 
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chap,   tional  channel  of  this  house,  my  ideas  of  America  ; 
**      to  rescue  him  from  the  misadvice  of  his  present 

x775.  ministers.  America,  my  lords,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. She  ought  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this 
country,  till  the  troops  of  Britain  are  withdrawn 
from  the  continent.  How  can  America  trust  you 
with  the  bayonet  at  her  breast  ?  How  can  she  sup- 
pose that  you  mean  less  than  bondage  or  death  ? 
I  therefore,  my  lords,  move,  that  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most  humbly  to 
advise  and  beseech  his  majesty, — <c  that,  in  order  to 
open  the  way  towards  an  happy  settlement  of  the 
dangerous  troubles  in  America,  it  may  graciously 
please  his  majesty,  to  transmit  orders  to  General 
Gage  for  removing  his  majesty's  forces  from  the 
town  of  Boston." 

In  illustrating  this  proposal,  his  lordship  inveigh- 
ed against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  justified 
the  general  proceedings  of  the  colonies.  Justice, 
not  indulgence,  was  what  he  asked  for  America  : 
the  obedience  it  owed  to  Britain  was  not  implicit 
but  limited ;  and  resistance  to  the  violent  and  im- 
politic acts  adopted  against  it  by  the  last  parliament 
was  necessary,  as  it  was  just.  The  imperious  de- 
clarations of  its  omnipotence  became  absurd,  from 
the  inability  to  support  them  by  force.  To  recal 
the  troops,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  a  conci- 
liatory effect,  and  invite  to  proper  submission  by 
the  equitable  spirit  it  would  evince  :  an  end  which 
no  force  could  accomplish.  '  And  was  the  spirit 
of  persecution  never  to  be  appeased.  Rhadaman- 
thzes  habet  durissima  regna  cast  i gat  q.  audit  que. 
But  our  ministers  say,  the  Americans  must  not  be 
heard.  They  have  been  condemned  unheard.  The 
indiscriminate  hand  of  vengeance  has  lumped  to- 
gether innocent  and  guilty  ;  with  all  the  formali- 
ties of  hostility  has  blocked  up  the  town*  (of 
Boston),  *  and  reduced  to  beggary  and  famine 
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30,000  inhabitants/     But  ministers  trusted  the  char 
present  union  of  the  colonies  would  not  last,  be- ,    x  * 
cause  among  a  commercial  people :  but  the  real    I775. 
strength  of  a  country  resided  in  the  cultivators  of 
land  ;  and  of  the  spirit  which  animated  them,  his 
lordship  gave  this  animated  picture :— *  vou  may 
destroy  their  towns,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
superfluities,  perhaps  the  conveniencies,  of  life; 
but  they  are  prepared  to  despise  your  power,  and 
would  not  lament  their  loss,  whilst  they  have — 
what,  my  lords  ? — their  woods  and  their  liberty.* 

If  illegal  violence  had  been  committed,  univers- 
al proscription  was  not  the  remedy:  a  door  should 
be  opened  through  conciliation  to  satisfaction.  The 
same  spirit  that  in  England  opposed  loans  and  be* 
nevolences  now  actuated  the  Americans.  '  Let 
this  distinction  remain  for  ever  ascertained  :  taxa- 
tion is  theirs,  commercial  regulation  is  ours :  as 
an  American,  I  would  recognize  to  England  her 
supreme  right  of  regulating  commerce  and  navi- 
gation :  as  an  Englishman,  by  birth  and  principle, 
I  recognize  to  the  Americans  their  supreme  un- 
alienable right  in  their  property ;  a  right  which 
they  are  justified  in  the  defence  of  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. To  maintain  this  principle,  is  the  common 
cause  of  the  whigs  on  the  other  side  of  the'  At- 
lantic, and  on  this.  It  is  liberty  engaged  to  liberty, 
that  they  will  defend  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  country.  In  this  great  cause  they  are  im- 
moveably  allied  :  it  is  the  alliance  of  God  and  na- 
ture, immutable,  eternal,  fixed  as  the  firmament 
of  heaven. 

c  When  your  lordships  look  at  the  papers  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  America ;  when  you  consider 
their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot 
but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your 
own.  For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow,  that 
all  my  reading  and  observation — and  history  ha$ 
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chap,   been  my  favourite  study, — all  that  I  have  read  in 
x'      Thucydides, — all  that  I  have  studied  and  admired 

rjf^     in  the  master  states  of  the  world,  of  solidity  of 
reasoning,  force  ef  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  con- 
clusion,  under  the  complication  of  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, exhibits  no  nation  a  body  of  men  su- 
perior to  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia.      I 
trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to  esta- 
blish despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental  na- 
tion, must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal.     We  shall  be 
Jorced  ultimately  to  retract.     Let  us  retract  while 
we  can,  not  when  we  must.    I  say  we  must  neces- 
sarily undo  these  violent  oppressive  acts:  they  must 
be  repealed;  you  will  repeal  them;  I  pledge  myself 
for  it,  that  you  will  in  the  end  repeal  them.    J  stake 
my  reputation  on  it.     I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for 
an  idiot  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed.     Avoid 
then  this  humiliating  disgraceful  necessity.     With 
a  dignity  becoming  your  exalted  situation,  make  the 
first  advances  to  concord,  to  peace,  and  happiness; 
for  that  is  your  true  dignity,  to  act  with  prudence 
and  justice.     That  you  should  first  concede,  is  ob- 
vious from  sound  and  rational  policy.    Concession 
comes  with  better  grace  and  more  salutary  effect 
from  superior  power :  it  reconciles  superiority  of 
power  with  the  feelings  of  men,  and  establishes 
solid  confidence  on  the  foundations  of  affection  and 
gratitude.     Every  motive,  therefore,  of  justice  and 
of  policy,  of  dignity  and  of  prudence,  urges  you 
to  allay  the  ferment  in  America,  by  a  removal  of 
your  troops  from  Boston  ;  by  a  repeal  of  your  acts 
of  parliament.     On  the  other  hand,  every  danger 
and  every  hazard  impend,  to  deter  you  from  per- 
severance in  your  present  ruinous  measures.      Fo- 
reign war  hangs  over  your  head  by  a  slight  and 
britt! :    thread*     France    and    Spain   watch   your 
conduct,  and  wait  for  the  maturity  of  your  err- 
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oft*  with  a  vigilant  4ye  to  America,  and  the  tern-  chap. 


per  of  your  colonies,  more  than  to  tnar  own  con* 
cerns,  be  they  what  they  may/ 

In  replying  to  these  arguments,  ministers  enter* 
ed  into  a  justification  of  the  several  statutes  that 
had  been  passed  against  America,  and  contended, 
that  the  resolutions  of  congress  against  them  breath- 
ed the  spirit  of  independency,  ami  meditated  rebel- 
lion. They  deprecated  admitting  nations  of  trade 
to  guide  the  determination  of  the  house.  If  these 
were  once  yielded  to,  they  would  involve  continual 
and  successive  concessions :  conciliation  had  been 
vainly  tried :  the  supremacy  of  Britain  was  found- 
ed in  justice ;  it  was  now  called  in  question  >  by 
coercive  measures  alone  could  it  be  asserted ;  and 
the  longer  these  were  deferred,  the  less  their  effica- 
cy. Every  indulgence  would  be  shewn  to  a  com* 
pliant  temper  in  the  colonies,  but  the  manifestation 
of  it  must  precede  the  boon.  It  was  answered  by  the 
lords  in  opposition,  that  prescription,  not  concilia- 
tion, had  hitherto  been  tried.  Passion,  obstinacy, 
and  ill  will,  under  the  direction  of  inability  and 
ignorance,  had  been  made  the  principles  for  govern- 
ing a  free  people.  Some,  however,  even  of  the 
minority  members,  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  recalling  the  troops,  although  they  con- 
demned their  having  been  sent  at  all;  yet  they  would 
accede  to  the  motion,  on  account  of  its  conciliatory 
tendency.  Eighteen  peers  only  coincided  with  this 
opinion,  among  whom  were  the  distinguished  names 
of  Cambden,  Rockingham,  Shelburne,  and  Rich- 
mond :  68  voted  against  the  motion. 

The  result  of  this  first  trial  of  strength  em- 
boldened ministers  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  their  system.  A  committee  of  the 
whole  house  was  appointed  in  the  commons  for  the 
26tb  January,  to  which  the  American  papers  were 
referred.    In  vain  was  it  urged  by  a  member,  that 
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chap,  these  papers  ought  not  to  be  submitted  in  their 
'  x*  present  garbled  state ;  that  reports  of  facts  wereex- 
tracted  without  the  concomitant  remarks  of  the 
governors ;  and  that  those  remarks  were  peculiarly 
calculated  to  enlighten  the  decision  of  parliament, 
as  they  proceeded  from  men  actually  on  the  spot, 
and  deterred  by  the  awful  posture  or  affairs  from 
disguising  their  real  sentiments.  The  danger  arising 
from  revealing  those  secret  communications  was  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory  plea  for  resisting  the  demand. 

Petitions  against  the  coercive  system  towards 
America  were  now  presented  from  the  mercantile 
bodies  in  London,  and  received  without  opposition. 
In  order,  however,  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the 
petitioners,  a  motion  was  unexpectedly  made  to 
refer  them  to  a  separate  committee,  designedly  fix- 
ed for  the  27fh,  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  American  papers  were  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.    Against  this  palpable  artifice,  opposi- 
tion inveighed  m  terms  of  great  severity  :  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  alleged  plea,  that  the  political  and 
commercial  merits  of  the  question  were  essentially 
distinct,  was  clearly  exposed ;  and  to  the  assertion 
that  an  immediate  decision  was  necessary,  the  in- 
consistency of  having  delayed  more  than  a  month, 
and  of  now  straining  at  a  single  day,  was  objected 
with  unanswerable  force.    The  committee  of  ob- 
livion1 was*  however,  appointed. 

A  second  petition  being  presented  from  the  city 
of  London  on  the  26th,  gave  rise  to  a  repetition  of 
nearly  the  same  arguments  as  before.  An  import- 
ant feet,  however,  transpired  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  which  is  well  worthy  of  peculiar  notice : 
Lord  North,  complaining  of  the  whimsical  and  un- 
accountable resistance  of  the  Americans  to  the  im- 
portation of  tea  at  an  under  price,  took  merit  to 

1  S»  it  Wat  aptly  nicknamed  by  Burke. 
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himself  for  having  allowed  a  drawback  of  9d  in  chap. 
the  pound  weight  to  the  East-India  company.  This  t  ** 
undiscreet  boast  instigated  one  of  the  directors  to  1775. 
unveil  its  fallacy.  Far  from  desiring  the  draw- 
back above  stated,  the  company,  he  said,  had  even 
entreated  the  minister  to  limit  it  to  Srf,  on  condi- 
tion he  at  the  same  time  repealed  the  duty  of  3d 
imposed  in  America.  A  smaller  subtraction  had 
thus  been  made  from  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
while  the  pressing  exigency  of  the  company's  af- 
fairs would  have  interposed  to  cloak  at  least  the 
concession  of  Britain.  Her  honour  would  have 
been  saved  by  this  happy  coincidence,  and  a  fatal 
contest  terminated  for  ever.  On  a  division  of  the 
house,  250  against  89  refused  to  comply  with  the 
petition; 

On  hearing  of  this  determination  of  the  house 
to  cover  an  intended  neglect,  under  a  specious  ap- 
pearance of  regard,  the  merchants  of  London,  with 
becoming  dignity,  resolved  not  to  resent  the  pro- 
ceeding* They  requested  permission  to  wave  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee,  declaring  they  had 
no  apprehensions  as  to  their  debts  from  America, 
unless  the  means  of  remittance  should  be  cut  off 
by  measures  that  might  be  adopted  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  was  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  a  proposal 
that  had  been  hinted  at  by  their  opposers,  of  se- 
curing to  them  the  payment  of  sums  due  from 
America,  by  some  parliamentary  regulation* 

A  petition  was  now  presented  from  the  Ameri- 
can agents,  Messrs.  Bollan,  Franklin,  and  Lee, 
praying  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  in 
favour  of  the  petition  from  congress  to  the  king, 
which  his  majesty  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before 
parliament.  To  this  demand  ministry  objected, 
that  they  could  not  entertain  the  act  of  an  illegal 
body.  The  members  in  opposition  asked, — *  what 
provincial  assemblies  still  remained  through  whose 
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organ  the  public  voice  may  be  heard  ?  Granting 
the  congress  were  not  a  legal  body,  it  was  surely 
^775r  legal  enough  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning/  Fin- 
ally, they  conjured  the  house  to  consider  whether 
rejection  must  not  provoke  to  open  rebellion :  21 S 
votes  were  opposed  to  68  in  their  favour.  Not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  his  late  attempt  to 
pave  the  way  of  reconcilement,  by  an  immediate 
recal  of  the  trdops  from  Boston,  Lord  Chatham, 
pursuant  to  the  intimation  he  had  given  on  that  oc- 
casion, now  brought  forward —'  a  provisional  act  for 
Settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintend- 
ing power  of  Great  Britain/  In  introducing  this 
measure  to  die  house,  his  lordship  did  not  pretend 
to  have  fully  matured  his  ideas  on  the  subject ;  but* 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  plan 
of  accommodation,  he  communicated  the  result  of 
his  anxious,  though  '  too  short  meditations/  hop- 
ing it  would  receive  from  the  collective  wisdom  of 
their  lordships,  that  method  and  correction  which 
*     might  ensure  success* 

The  bill  began  with  a  distinct  and  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature,  and 
of  the  superintending  power  of  the  British  par- 
liament.  Partly  by  way  of  grace,  partly  by  way 
of  compromise,  taxation  was  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  provincial  assemblies*  The  royal  right  was  as- 
serted, of  sending  any  part  of  a  legal  army  to  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  under  this  qualifi- 
cation, that  it  could  never  be  lawfully  employed  to 
violate  and  destroy  the  just  rights  of  the  people* 
The  act  then  proceeded  to  legalize  the  congress 
appointed  to  meet  in  the  ensuing  May,  in  order 
that  it  might  then  consider  the  making  a  due  re- 
cognition  of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and 
superintending  power  of  parliament  over  the  co- 
lonies*  For  the  purpose  also  of  its  taking  into  con- 
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sideration  a  free  jjrant  of  a  certain  revenue  to  the  chap. 
king,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  subject  to  the  dis- » 
position  of  parliament,  and  applicable  to  the  heavy    1?^. 
burdens  incurred  by  the  mother  country  in  part 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies, — this  grant  was 
not  represented  as  a  condition  of  redress  of  griev- 
ances, but  confidently  expected  to  be  made  with 
suitable  liberality.      The  admiralty   courts   were 
to  be  restricted  to  their  ancient  limits,  the  obnoxi- 
ous statutes  to  be  suspended,   judges  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  in  England,  and  all  the  respective  char- 
ters and  constitutions  of  the  colonies  to  be  special- 
ly secured. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  bill  that  was  now 
submitted  to  the  house,  not  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
its  immediate  approbation,  but  of  ultimately  en- 
gaging k  to  the  adoption  of  its  leading  principles. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  with  becoming  candour,  stated, 
that  from  the  vast  extent  of  its  provisions,  he  could 
not  at  once  decide  upon  its  merits,  but  would  not 
object  to  its  lying  on  their  lordships  table ;  a  cour- 
tesy seldom  refused  by  the  peers  to  the  mover  of 
any  important  measure  j  but  Lord  Sandwich  and 
the  other  members  of  administration  could  not 
brook  this  proposal :  they  arraigned  the  bill  as  ir- 
regular from  the  multitude  of  its  objects ;  the  sanc- 
tion it  gave  to  the  holding  of  a  congress  they  ut- 
terly deprecated  ;  and  they  conceived  it  as  a  decisive 
objection,  that  it  spoke  the  language  of  conciliation  in 
the  midst  of  rebellion.    Lord  Shelburne  particular- 
ly animadverted  upon  these  arguments  of  the  mi* 
nistry,  and  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  must  ensue,  should  an  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  coercive  measures  precipitate  a  war 
with  the  colonies.     Many  who  did  not  coincide 
with  the  ideas  of  Lord  Chatham,  were  indignant 
that  a  plan,  submitted  under  his  great  authority, 
§hould  experience  the  insult  of  Upmediate  reiec- 
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chap.  tion.      The  noble   peer   himself  could  not  but 
*•      strongly  feel  the  indignity  thus  offered,  and  gave 

,  *       vent  to  his  feelings  in  terms  which  the  occasion 
alone  could  justify.    He  inveighed  against  the  con- 
duct of  administration  : — c  America,'  said  he,  *  i$ 
declared  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  and  we  are 
*  now  advanced  to  the  first  of  February,  and  no  one 
step   is   taken   to  crush   this  supposed   rebellion. 
Eleven  days  have  elapsed  since  my  late  motion, 
and  nothing  has  been  offered  by  the  king's  servants. 
Under  such  circumstances  of  emergency  on  one 
side,  when  perhaps  a  single  day  may  determine  the 
fate  of  this  great  empire,  and  such  a  shameful  ne- 
gligence, total  inattention,  and  want  of  ability  on 
the  other,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  no  other  alterna- 
tive, in  my  opinion,  remained,  but  either  to  abandon 
the  interests  of  my  country,  and  relinquish  my 
duty,  or  to  propose  some  plan?  when  ministry,  by 
their  inaction  and  silence,  owned  themselves  inca- 
pable  of  proposing  one.     But  even  now,  let  them 
speak  put,  and  tell  me  that  they  have  a  plan  to  lay 
before  us,  and  I  will  give  them  an  example  of  can- 
dour they  are  by  no  means  deserving  of,  by  in- 
stantly withdrawing  the  present  bill.*    His  lordship 
then  charged  them  as  guilty  of  a  conduct  that  had 
been  one  continued  series  of  weakness,  temerity, 
and  despotism,  and  negligence :  one  merit  only,  he 
allowed  them,  a  strict  attention  to  their  own  in- 
terests.    To  these  the  measure  he  proposed  would 
be  fatal,  and  he  concluded  with  these  emphatic 
words :  c  such  then  being  your  precarious  situa- 
tions, who  can  wonder  that  you  should  put  a  ne- 
gative on  any  measure  which  must  annihilate  your 
power,  deprive  you  of  your  emoluments,  and  at 
once  reduce  you  to  that  state  of  insignificance  for. 
^vhich  God  and  nature  designed  you.' 

These  expressions  drew  a  vehement  retort  from 
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Lord  Gower,  against  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  chap. 
the  character  of  the  noble  earl  afforded  a  more  t     *' 
than  sufficient  shield.     The  motion,  however,  for     t77s. 
the  bill  to  lie  on  the  table,  was  rejected  by  61  to 
82. 

So  decisive  a  triumph  over  the  great  advocate  of 
conciliatory  measures,  insured  to  ministers  the  easy 
adoption  of  their  coercive  system.     On.  the  next 
day,  accordingly,  after  having  consigned  to  the 
committee  of  oblivion,  a  petition  from  the  planters 
of  the  sugar  colonies  residing  in  Great  Britain, 
Lord  North  recapitulated,  in  a  long  speech,  the 
most  important  facts  contained  in  the  American 
papers :  he  drew  a  distinct  view  of  the  conduct  of 
each  colony,  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  people 
in  England,  compared  with  those  sustained  by  the 
Americans,*  of  the  legislative  supremacy  of  par- 
liament, and  of  the  confederacy  formed  to  resist 
it.  On  this  ground  were  the  two  countries  at  issue, 
and  Britain  must  either  renounce  for  ever,  or  firm- 
ty  assert  its  just  pretensions.     With  this  view,  he 
would  move  for  an  address  to  the  king,  and  for  a 
conference  with  the  lords,  that  it  might  be  the 
joint  address  of  both  houses.    To  enable  the  house 
to  form  a  complete  judgement  of  his  plans,  he  in- 
timated, that  a  greater  force  was  intended  to  be  sent 
to  America,  and  a  temporary  stop  opposed  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  colonies,  particularly  to  the 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.     When- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  they  should  return  to  their 
obedience,  and  make  a  due  submission  to  the  king, 
their  real  grievances  would,  on  proper  application, 
be  redressed.    His  motion  then  was  for  an  address 
to  his  majesty, — '  to  return  thanks  for  the  commu- 
nication of  the  American  papers,  and  to  declare, 
that  his  faithful  commons,  having  taken  them  into 

-  *  These  his  lordship  stated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  50  to  i. 
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chap,  most  serious  consideration,  find,  that  a  part  of  his 
**      majesty's  subjects  in  the  province  of  the  Massa- 

177s.  chussets-bay,  have  proceeded  .so  far  as  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  legislature,  and  that  a 
rebellion  at  this  time  actually  exists  within  the  said 
province ;  that  they  see,  with  the  utmost  concern, 
that  they  have  been  countenanced  and  encouraged 
by  unlawful  combinations,  and  engagements  enter- 
ed into  in  several  of  the  other  colonies,  to  the  in* 
jury  and  oppression  of  many  of  their  innocent  fel- 
low subjects  resident  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  dominions : 
that  this  conduct  appears  the  more  inexcusable, 
when  they  consider  with  kaw  much  temper  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  have  acted 
in  support  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Great 
Britain.'  The  address  concluded  with  expressing 
a  determination  to  maintain  the  sovereign  authority 
unimpaired,  promising  a  ready  attention  to  every 
real  grievance  constitutionally  laid  before  the  house, 
but  beseeching  his  majesty  to  take  the  most  effect- 
ual  measures  for  enforcing  due  obedience,  engag- 
ing, at  the  hazard  of  life  and  property,  to  stand  by 
him  against  all  rebellious  attempts. 

In  the  debate  that  ensued,  the  acuteness  of  Dun- 
ning was  exerted  to  prove  that  the  Americans  were 
not  in  rebellion.  The  major  part  of  opposition  were 
satisfied  with  maintaining  the  impolicy  of  declaring 
them  to  be  in  that  state,  as  narrowing  the  chances 
of  future  accommodation.  To  single  out  the  state 
of  Massachussets,  was  represented  tb  be  deluding 
the  country,  with  the  belief  that  it  had  6nly  one 
colony  to  encounter*  The  experience  of.  last  year 
proved,  that  the  cause  of  that  state  was  espoused  by 
all  the  rest,  and  the  same'  might  be  anticipated  as 
the  certain  consequence  of  the  present  proceeding : 
a  general  war  of  a  general  reconciliation ;  these 
were  the  only  alternatives  in  this  momentous  crisis. 
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The  friends  of  administration  argued,  on  the  other  cha* 
side,  that  many  had  suffered  for  treason  in  England, ,  x* 
to  whom  acts  much  inferior  in  enormity  than  those  ,77^ 
recently  committed  at  Boston  were  charged*  The 
address  they  considered  an  act  of  mercy,  that  would 
quickly  detach  the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  the 
union  of  the  colonies  being  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  a  system  of  vigour,  founded,  as  that  union 
was  already,  on  principles  of  self-denial  too  severe 
for  human  nature  to  uphold :  besides,  the  character 
of  the  Americans  was  marked  by  pusillanimity, 
instances  of  which  were  minutely  given  by  some 
modern  Thraso's,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
house.  An  amendment  to  the  original  motion  was 
moved  by  Mr,  Fox,  which,  leaving  out  all  but  the 
preliminary  words,  substituted  the  following: — 'But 
deploring,  that  the  information  which  these  papers 
have  afforded,  served  only  to  convince  the  house 
that  the  measures  taken  by  his  majesty's  servants 
tended  rather  to  widen  than  to  heal  tne  unhappy 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
praying,  therefore,  an  alteration  in  the  same/  This 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majori- 
ty, though  the  opposition  was  more  numerous  than 
on  any  former  occasion,  amounting  to  106  against 
S04. 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  did  not  discourage 
opposition*  Alarmed  at  a  measure  that  tended  to 
bring  to  an  immediate  crisis  the  future  connection 
of  Britain  with  its  colonies,  they  resolved  to  make 
>  one  effort  more  to  avert  so  desperate  an  extremity. 
Accordingly,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  on  the  motion 
being  made,  that  the  bouse  do  now  receive  the  re- 
port of  address,  moved  that  that  address  be  recom- 
mitted* So  momentous  a  decision  could  not,  he  ar- 
gued, undergo  too  minute  a  discussion :  to  him  it 
appeared  fraught  with  the  most  serious  mischief* 
What  effect  might  not  be  expected  from  declaring 
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a  part  of  our  dominions  in  actual  rebellion  ?    The 
Americans  it  would  urge  to  the  most  desperate  ex- 
7^7"  pedients ;  and  our  great  rivals  on  the  continent, 
stung  as  they  still  were  by  their  humiliation  in  the 
last  war,  would  they  not  eagerly  improve  the  op- 
portunity of  a  civil  contest,  to  wrest  back  the  laurels 
we  had  purchased  with  so  much  blood.     His  head 
and  his  heart  joined  in  deprecating  the  horrors  of 
internal  discord,  drawing  inevitably  in  its  train  a 
formidable  combination  against  us  of  powerful  rival 
states:  and  what  was  the  alternative  before  us? 
Should  the  war  prove  unsuccessful,  revenue  ex- 
hausted, trade  annihilated,  our  empire  shaken  to 
its  foundation :  such  were  the  evils  in  prospect. 
Suppose  our  exertions  successful,  what  should  we 
gain  ?  we  might  subdue  America,  America  already 
our  own  to  all  wise  intents  and  purposes,  and  much 
more  profitably  so,  than  it  could  be  in  virtue  of  any 
conquest. 

The  members  of  administration,  while  they  ad- 
mitted the  extreme  peril  of  the  moment,  contend- 
ed that  the  legislative  power  of  Britain  was  un- 
questionable;  it  extended  universally,  and  could 
not  be  limited  by  charters,  nor  lost  by  disuse  :  the 
interests  of  commerce  might  no  doubt  be  promot- 
ed by  leniency  and  conciliation,  but  no  effort  of  , 
this  nature  had  been  left  untried  :  the  Americans 
were  ungrateful  and  refractory ;  tenderness  they 
construed  into  timidity  ;  and  to  the  proof  we  had 
already  given  of  that  pacific  temper,  might  be  traced 
the  present  fatal  extremities:  Independence  had 
long  been  their  secret  aim,  and  pretexts  were  all 
they  waited  for  to  declare  it.  The  language  used 
by  congress,  and  in  their  assemblies,  supported  this 
assertion.  '  Our  business  and  our  duty  as  English- 
men should  prompt  us  to  arrest  the  design  in  its 
outset ;  regardless  of  consequences,  we  ought  to 
encounter  a  pressing  danger  like  men,  and  not, 
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from  a  mean  temporizing  spirit,  shift  the  hazard  chap. 
from  ourselves  to  posterity/    Apprehensions  of  fa- ,     x' 
reign  war  were  pronounced  imaginary  :  the  interest    ^775'. 
of  every  state  would  forbid  it  to  countenance  a  re- 
bellion of  colonies  against  their  mother-country ; 
nor  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  serious  resistance 
from  the  colonies  themselves.    A  small  number  of 
troops  would  put  a  speedy  and  bloodless  end  to  the 
present  dissensions,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
the  people  were  nowise  concerned. 

The  friends  of  the  motion  stigmatized  the  address 
as  cruel  and  impolitic  :  the  acts  construed  as  rebel- 
lious, were  manifestly  the  effervescence  of  passion : 
instead  of  giving  it  time  to  abate,  the  very  step  was 
taken  which  was  most  calculated  to  increase  the  fer- 
ment.   As  to  the  desire  of  independence,  charged 
upon  the  Americans,  when  did  it  appear,  (and  facts 
must  be  the  basis  of  such  a  charge),  till  the  late  in- 
temperate measures  pursued  by  ministers  ?  before 
that  period  the  Americans  had  given  pledges  of  their 
attachment :  they  had  fought  and  bled  by  the  side 
of  Britain  ;  the  journals  of  the  house  bore  a  like 
witness  to  the  justice  of  parliament,  and  to  the  li- 
berality of  America.     But  they  asserted  their  right 
to  tax  themselyes, — were  this  a  prejudice,  and  not 
a  well  founded  opinion,  it  was  deeply  rooted,  it 
was  universal ;  this  alone  entitled  it  to  the  respect 
of  every  wise  government.  But  had  not  the  Ame- 
ricans been  long  nursed  in  those  ideas,  and  had  not 
parliament  till  lately,  by  its  outward  conduct  at 
least,  acquiesced  in  their  justice  ?  When  the  stamp- 
act  was  repealed,  did  not  two  of  the  first  men  in 
the  kingdom  deny  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax 
America  ?     Both  had  subsequently  been  raised  to 
the  highest  offices  under  the  crown.     Sanctioned 
as  they  were  by  such  authorities,  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  Americans  were  tenacious  of  their 
pretensions.   Violent  measures,  however,  were  pro- 
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posed,  resistance  was  inevitable ;  and  though  Ame- 
rica should  be  reduced  by  conquest,  it  would  be 
recovered,  impoverished,  and  ruined.  A  military 
force  must  be  continually  maintained  ;  and  if  it  was 
imagined,  the  powers  of  Europe  would  sit  quiet 
spectators  of  such  a  scene,  an  instance  of  folly, 
was  expected  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history. 

These  arguments,  on  which  experience  has  since 
stamped  the  seal  of  approbation,  while  it  has  held 
forth  to  posterity  the  enlightened  sagacity  of  the 
men,  who,  with  such  prophetic  precision,  anticipated 
her  judgement,  had  to  encounter  prejudices,  and  a 
bigotry  too  obstinate  to  be  overcome.    Though  the 
numbers  of  the  ministerial  phalanx  were  somewhat 
reduced  on  the  division,  those  of  opposition  were 
not  augmented.    On  the  motion  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, that  the  blanks  in  the  address,  thus  finally 
carried,  should  be  filled  up,  to  make  it  the  joint  ad- 
dress of  both  houses  of  parliament,  a  debate  equally 
vehement,  though  perhaps  less  argumentative,  en- 
sued among  the  peers.    The  consideration  of  the 
mercantile  petitions  was  postponed,  as  in  the  lower 
house.    .Whether  the  Americans  were  already  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  was  learnedly  argued  between  the 
chief-justice  and  Lord   Camden ;  the  opinion  of 
which  last,  upholding  the  negative  of  the  question, 
drew  down  the  severe  animadversions  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton  and  Lord  Littleton.     The  house  was 
thrown  into  astonishment  by  a  declaration  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  that  he  had  ever  condemned  the  stamp 
act ;  and  that  astonishment  was  still  farther  raised, 
when  Lord  Shelburne  and  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
who  had  both  held  principal  stations  in  the  cabinet, 
under  whose  sanction  it  had  been  passed,  succes- 
sively affirmed  it  had  never  had  their  approbation. 
General  as  was  the  persuasion,  that  a  system  of 
secret  influence  controuled  the  ostensible  ministers 
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«rf  the  crown,  so  flagrant  a  proof  of  it,  in  a  measure  chat, 
most  momentous  in  its  consequences,  did  not  the .     ** 
less  confound  and  alarm  their  lordships.    The  mo-    1775. 
tion  was  at  length  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  104 
against  28. 

Two  protests  were,  however,  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  house,  couched  in  terms  of  pointed 
severity.  The  perverse  aversion  of  ministers  to, 
conciliatory  measures ;  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  founded  on  partial  state- 
ments *,  a  deaf  ear  opposed  to  every  petition ;  the 
defects  of  an  address  that  held  out  to  the  colonies 
no  substantial  offer  of  redress,  and  which  promised 
support  to  ministers,  who  had  inflamed  the  general 
mind  of  America,  and  grossly  misconducted  affairs 
at  home ;  such  were  the  principal  topics  enlarged 
upon  by  the  protesting  peers. 

An  answer  was  returned  by  the  crown,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  address,  which  was  soon  after 
followed  by  a  message,  proposing  an  augmentation 
of  the  fortes.  Instead  of  the  vote  that  might  na- 
turally have  been  expected,  the  minister  contented 
himself  with  moving  for  an  addition  of  2,000  sea- 
men, and  4,383  soldiers ;  intimating,  at  the  same 
tim6,  that  10,000  men  were  intended  for  Boston. 
This  conduct  was  arraigned  by  opposition  as  a 
mode  of  inveigling  the  country,  by  small  demands, 
into  an  ultimate  concession  of  the  means  really 
adequate  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  also  directly 
fetal  to  the  object  of  ministers  themselves,  who 
since  determined  on  a  system  of  coercion,  ought 
to  aim  at  its  fullest  benefit,  by  appearing  from  the 
first  with  such  a  fleet  and  army  as  should  at  once 
preclude  every  idea  of  resistance  from  the  minds 
of  the  Americans.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  he  feb  i* 
had  developed  in  a  former  speech,  Lord  North 
proceeded  to  move  for  a  bill,  restraining  the  trade 
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chap,  of  the  New-England  colonies*  with  ~all  parts  erf 
*'     .  the  British  dominions,  and  prohibiting  them  from 

j775.    the  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  for  a 
limited  time.     While  this  expedient  of  starving  the 
colonists  into  submission  was  still  under  discussion, 
the  minister  suddenly  came  forward,  on  the  520th 
of  February,  to  submit  to  the  house  a  plan  of  con- 
ciliating America.     He  proposed,  that  whenever 
the  council,  or  assembly,  of  any  colony,  should 
vote  an  adequate  provision  for  its  internal  establish^ 
ment,  and  its  quota  in  the  general  defence, — the 
money  to  be  levied  under  its  authority,  but  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament,—*  it  would  then  be  proper 
to  forbear  continuing  or  imposing  any  duties,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  for  the  purpose  of  commercial 
regulation.'     It  thus  appeared,  that  refined   and 
metaphysical  as  the  distinction  taken  by  the  Ameri* 
cans,  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  had  been  pronoun- 
ced, it  could  enter  into  the  comprehension  of  the 
minister,  when  found  subservient  to  his  designs. 
If  the  very  words  of  the  motion  had  not  plainly 
pointed  out  its  insufficiency  to  opposition,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  discussion  must  have  con* 
vinced  them,  that  nothing  was  less  in  the  minds  of 
administration  than  cordial  conciliatory  views.   The 
mere  sound  of  conciliation,  coupled  with  that  of 
America,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  party  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  king's  friends  j 
and  Lord  North  saw  himself  threatened  with  a 
storm,  whose  fury  he  dreaded,  whilafhe  knew  not 
how  to  escape  it.    In  this  hour  of  peril,  he  was  ex- 
tricated by  the  presence  of  mind,  and  dexterous 
subtlity,  of  the  solicitor-general.     That  able  poli- 
tician soon  persuaded  the  refractory  host,  that  con- 
cession to  America  was  far  indeed  from  being  the 
object  of  the  motion.     The  Americans  were,  no 

1  Including  Massachussetft-bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
island,  and  Providence  plantation. 
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doubt,  to  vote  the  taxes ;  but  who  was  to  judge   chap. 
of  their  adequacy  ?— the  parliament  of  Britain.     It ,    x\ 
only  withheld  the  uplifted  hand  of  its  authority,     z7y5. 
till  it  should  ascertain  whether,  without  its  inter- 
ference, the  same  object  might  not  be  secured. 
The  minister  escaped  on  this  plank  of  salvation ; 
and  opposition  voted  with  scarcely  more  than  its 
usual  numbers. 

The  New-England  fishery  bill  was  now  resumed 
with  increased  activity.  On  the  one  side,  it  was 
reprobated  as  essentially  unjust,  by  its  indiscrimi- 
nate proscription  of  friends  and  foes;  impolitic, 
as  tending  to  impoverish,  if  not  to  ruin,  our  own 
colonies ;  finally,  as  not  likely  to  gain  its  end,  ex- 
perience having  already  exposed  the  vain  calcula- 
tions of  the  mends  of  coercion.  •  By  the  other 
party,  it  was  justified  on  principles  of  retaliation, 
and  on  the  ground  of  an  over-ruling  necessity. 
Even  humanity,  it  was  asserted,  did  not  revolt  at 
a  measure  which  proposed  to  reclaim  deluded  in- 
dividuals, by  mere  restraints  on  their  commerce ; 
and  many  testimonies  were  brought  forward  to 
prove  there  was  no  danger  of  a  famine  being 
eventually  occasioned  in  America.  Some  gentle- 
men, in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  even  lamented 
there  was  no  chance  of  such  a  consequence,  ap- 
proving the  speediest  coercion  as  the  best.  The 
arguments  of  opposition  .were  strongly  corroborat- 
ed by  the  facts  set  forth  in  a  petition,  presented  by 
the  American  traders.  The  position  of  the  north- 
ern colonies  was  there  shewn  to  be  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  the  im- 
mense profits  actually  derived  from  which,  sooner 
or  latter,  £ound  their  way  into  the  British  dominions. 
One  million  was  asserted  to  be  due  to  London 
only  from  New-England.  Britain  thus  would  her- 
self suffer  by  the  ruin  of  the  trade,  while  that  ruin, 
instead  of  affecting  the  refractory  colonists,  would 
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chap,   wholly  fall  upon  innocent  fishermen,  persons  hither* 
*•      to  entirely  unconnected  with  politics,  but  who, 

"  x^r  by  absolute  beggary,  would  now  be  driven  into 
rebellion. 

The  lords  Rockingham  and  Camden  exerted 
their  joint  efforts  in  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
bill,  when  brought  up  to  the  lords,  and  in  sup- 
porting the  petition  of  the  American  traders.  To 
counteract  the  weight  of  the  latter,  two  men  from 
Fool,  and  two  sea-officers,  were  examined;  and, 
on  their  depositions,  the  fact  was  considered  (by 
ministers)  as  established,  that  England  herfelf  was 
adequate  to  the  whole  Newfoundland  trade.  On 
this  ground,  besides  that  of  the  arguments  urged 
in  the  commons,  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  a 
great  majority/  In  the  protest,  signed  on  this 
occasion  by  several  of  the  dissentient  peers,  among 
other  animadversions,  the  following  was  most 
pointed.  '  The  involving  in  one  common  ruin  of 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  argues,  if  from 
choice,  the  unworthiness  of  administration, — if 
from  ignorance  of  other  means,  their  utter  in- 
capacity/ The  Indecency  also  of  holding  out  the 
spoils  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  as  a  lure  to 
the  British  nation,  did  not  escape  its  due  share  of 
censure. 

The  peers,  in  their  zeal  to  outstrip  the  commons 
'  in  measures  of  coercion,  had  added  a  clause  to  the 
act,  including,  within  its  operation,  the  colonies 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina.  This  clause  was,  on  a  con- 
ference with    the  lower    house,    withdrawn  on 

*  Lord  Sandwich  fatally  betray-  instead  of  40,000  or  50,000  of  these 

ed,  in  this  debate,  the  absurd  and  brave  fellows,  they  would  prodoce 

chimerical  visions  of  his  colleagues,  at  least  200,000 :  the  mere  the  ***» 

with  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  ter ;  the  easier  would  be  the  con- 

AmerttoDs.    *  Suppose  the  colonies  qaest :  if  they  did  not  ret  away, 

to  abound  in  men;  of  what  import-  they  would  starve  themselves  into 

ance  is  the  fact  ?  they  are  raw,  un-  compliance  with  our  measures.* 
dbciplsnedt  and  ««»•>    I  with, 
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grounds  of  informality ;  but  its  purport  was  soon  chap. 

supplied  by  a  bill,  introduced  by  Lord  North,  ex-  y ** 

pressly  for  that  purpose.     Opposition  declined  re*     I771, 
iterating  objections  that  had  already  been  heard 
and  resisted. 

While  the  bill  was  passing  through  its  several 
stages,  evidence  was  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  pe- 
tition, some  time  before  presented  by  the  West-India 
planters  and  merchants.  *  In  a  clear  and  able  exposi- 
tion, their  agent,  Mr.  Glover,  informed'  the  house, 
that  a  capital  of  60  millions  was  invested  in  those 
islands,  one  half  of  which  amount  belonged  to 
persons  in  Britain ;  that  their  exports,  in  a  late 
average  year,  had  risen  to  four  millions ;  to  which, 
from  recent  experience,  considerable  additions 
might  with  confidence  be  annually  expected.  He 
concluded,  by  urging,  that  ruin  or  famine  must 
befal  these  colonies,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
America,  whence  they  derived  almost  every  ne- 
cessary ;  and  warned  the  house  to  pause  before  it 
endangered  a  trade  from  which  was  drawn,  in  di- 
rect revenue,  the  annual  sum  of  -£700,000.  The 
conciliatory  propositions  of  the  minister  had  been 
decried  by  opposition  as  equally  inefficient  and  il- 
lusory;— charges  which,  instead  of  a  refutation, 
had  drawn  forth  the  usual  cant  of  ministerial  par- 
tizans,  that  there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  the 
easy  task  of  censure,  but  none  to  the  more  difficult, 
yet  imperious,  office  of  enlightening  by  specific 
advice.  The  propositions  submitted  to  the  house 
by  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  22d  of  March,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  these  insinuations,  served  at  once 
to  manifest  their  injustice,  and  unfortunately,  at 
the  same  time,  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  an  opposition,  no  less  than 
the  insidious  and  uncandid  views  with  which  they 

*  In  the  beginning  of  February. 
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chap,   were  tauntingly  provoked.  That  distinguished  oia- 
tji^   j  tor,  in  a  speech  particularly  marked  by  profound- 
1775.     ness  of  knowledge  and  comprehensive  views,  devel- 
oped to  ministers  a  plan,  which,  if  it  could  not  have 
saved  America,  would  (experience  most  fully  justifies 
the  assertion),  have  reflected  at  least  upon  the  cause 
of  the  colonies,  in  the  eyes  of  Britons,  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves, a  very  different  complexion  from  that  which 
it  bore  under  the  fatal  system  that  finally  prevail* 
ed.    From  a  full  investigation  of  the  resources, 
population,  and  spirit,  of  our  continental  subjects, 
and  an  accurate  attention  to  the  sources  of  their 
actual  state,  Mr.  Burke  drew  a  decided  inference, 
that  every  government,  not  adapted  to  the  general 
feelings  of  that  people,  must  be  ineffectual.     At 
considerable  length,  he  expatiated  upon  a  great 
political  maxim,  which  cannot  indeed  be  too  often 
or  too  fully  inculcated,  since,  though  its   truth 
be  attested  by  the  concurring  evidence  of  every 
age,  its  principle  has,  it  is  lamentable  to  observe, 
been  almost  as  invariably  violated.     *  The  idea  of 
force,'  said  the  orator,  c  easy  and  plausible   in 
theory,  and  requiring  no  skill  nor  ability  in  the 
design,  or  comprehension,  the  gross  of  mankind 
are  fond  of  recurring  to  it  in  all  cases  which  per- 
plex their  understanding/     He  proceeded  to  ex- 
pose its  imperfections  as  a  system, — that  it  was 
only  temporary  in  its  effects,  uncertain,  and  de- 
structive of  the  very  object  it  had  in  view  to  secure.: 
finally,  he  appealed  to  our  experience  with  the 
colonies,  as  an  irrefragable  proof,  that,  among  them 
at  least  it  was  destitute  of  every  probability  of  suc- 
cess.    By  admitting  them  to  an  interest  in  our 
constitution,  and  solemnly  recording  that  admis- 
sion in  the  journals  of  parliament,  by  this,  and 
by  this  alone,  was  it  to  be  hoped  that  such  a. people 
could  be  effectually  conciliated.    He  did  not  ask, 
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whether  they  were  entitled  to  exact  it ;  it  was  not   chaiv 
as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  politician,  he  argued, — not ,     x* 
what  the  parliament  might,  but  what  it  ought,  to     x775. 
do.     He  then  illustrated  his  position  by  the  ex* 
amples  of  Ireland,  of  Wales,   of  Durham,  and 
Chester,  shewing,  that,  even  in  periods  when  li- 
berty was  but  ill  understood,  the  justice  had  been 
felt  of  admitting  fellow  subjects  to  a  participation 
of  our  rights  and  privileges.     The  case  of  Ireland 
Was  particularly  apposite,  as,  from  similarity  of 
local  circumstances,  it  sanctioned  the  specific  pre- 
tensions of  America  to  an  independent  legislature. 
His    propositions  accordingly  recognized  tax- 
ation to  be  vested  in  the  provincial  assemblies 
only, — declared  and  enacted  their  legal  competency 
to  provide  for  the  expences  both  of  peace  and  war ; 
acknowledging  that  competency  to  have  been  be- 
neficially exercised,  while  experience  had  proved 
the  futility  of  parliamentary  impositions.     These 
resolutions  were  followed  by  others  for  securing 
the  independence  of  the  judicature,  restraining  the 
admiralty-courts,  and  for  repealing  the  late  op- 
pressive acts  against  America.     A  plan,  so  directly 
hostile  to  every  idea  of  coercion,  was  too  strongly 
at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  principles  of  die 
present  ministry  not  to   meet   their   opposition. 
They  represented  it  as  an  insidious  mode  of  under- 
mining every  pretension  which   parliament  had 
avowed  over  the  continent  of  America,  and  an  in- 
direct sanction  of  every  proceeding  of  the  latter. 
This,  if  it  could  be  called  an  objection,  the  hon- 
ourable mover  would  have  conceded  to  them  with 
all  the  degree  of  force  it  might  justly  claim.     He 
did  not  disguise  his  unequivocal  disapprobation  of 
every  measure  parliament  had  adopted  to  assert  its 
supremacy,  nor  his  opinion,  that  to  its  injudicious 
efforts  were  chiefly  imputable  all  the  disorders  that . 
had  happened  in  America.     But  his  opponents 
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CI^P-  farther  urged,  that  even  from  the  humiliating  con- 
„  '  r  cessions  he  proposed,  they  did  not  anticipate  a 
t77j.  favourable  result.  If  conciliatory  measures  were 
his  object,  the  house  had  latterly  acceded  to  re- 
solutions of  that  tendency,  more  compatible  with 
its  dignity ;  while  the  present  proposal,  it  might 
be  conjectured  from  its  close  resemblance  to  Lord 
Chatham's  bill,  would  infallibly  be  rejected  by  the 
peers.  Taxation  was  asserted  to  be  a  right  so  in- 
separably vested  in  parliament,  as  to  be  incom- 
municable by  its  own  act.  Transported  by  these 
lofty  notions  of  its  dignity,  and  catching  a  sudden 
enthusiasm,  they  quoted  in  support  of  their  doc- 
trine the  famous  bill  of  rights,  which  declares,  in 
one  of  its  articles,  that  levying  money  by  pretence 
of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament,  is  il- 
legal. In  war  it  might  happen,  that  the  grant  of 
a  provincial  assembly  would  be  accepted :  this  was 
only  justified  by  necessity ;  but  that  minister  was 
branded  as  deserving  of  impeachment,  who  should 
accept  of  such  a  grant  in  time  of  peace.  Ireland 
even,  it  was  hazarded  by  a  bold  partizan  of  mi- 
nistry, might  be  taxed  in  Britain. 

The  leaders  of  opposition  enforced  the  arguments 
already  advanced  by  Mr.  Burke,  restating  many 
others  that  had  been  urged  on  former  occasions ; 
and,  in  reply  to  the  new  positions  of  the  ministerial 
party,  they  exposed  the  absurdity  and  palpable 
perversion  of  resting  any  of  them  upon  the  article 
of  the  bill  of  rights.  That  bill,  it  was  universally 
known,  had  been  pointedly  and  exclusively  di- 
rected against  illegal  exertions  of  the  prerogative 
in  England,  where  the  people  had  representatives, 
who  alone  were  entitled  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty. At  the  very  period  of  its  enactment,  grants 
were  in  course  of  being  levied  in  Ireland,  without 
any  authority  from  the  English  parliament ;  yet 
no  one  ever  dreamed  that  this  was  an  infraction  of 
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the  bill  of  rights*  The  distinction,  attempted  to  chap. 
\>e  taken  between  grants  in  time  of  peace  and  war, . 
was  ridiculed  as  assumed  for  convenience,  but  1775. 
wholly  unfounded  on  any  principle :  and  adminis- 
tration was  adjured  to  renounce  abstract  theories 
of  the  lenity  and  incommunicability  of  taxational 
power,  to  consult  the  important  results  of  experi- 
ence, and  agreeably  to  these  to  frame  its  system. 
These  arguments,  however,  proved  unavailing ; 
and  276  voted  against  the  propositions,  which 
were  .supported  by  78  only.  Unmoved  by  so  de- 
cisive a  failure,  Mr.  Hartley  proposed,  on  the  27tk 
of  the  same  month,  a  new  plan  of  conciliation.  Its 
outlines  bore  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Lord  Chatham's  bill :  it  was  rejected 
without  a  division. 

It  was  now  manifest,  if,  indeed,  It  had  not  be- 
fore been  sufficiently  discoverable,  that  ministers 
were  determinedly  bent  on  coercive  measures, 
which,  with  an  infatuation  not  unfrequently  illus- 
trated in  history,  they  pursued,  not  merely  with 
sanguine  expectations,  but  with  a  confidence  al- 
most excluding  the  bare  idea  of  possible  reverses. 
This  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  a  debate  that 
took  place  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  5th  of 
April.  Lord  Effingham  declared,  in  a  neat  and 
forcible  speech,  his  aversion  to  the  system  adopt- 
ed towards  America,  which  had  driven  him  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  relinquishing  a  profession  he 
loved,  lest,  in  the  course  of  military  duty,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  become  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  administration;  for  a  civil  war  he 
pronounced  an  inevitable  consequence.  This  pre- 
diction of  his  lordship  was  generally  treated  as  chi- 
merical :  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Americans  was 
again  brought  forward ;  and  it  was  asserted  they 
never  would  dare  to  contend  with  Gage,  at  the 
head  of  a  military  force.    Petitions  were  now  pre- 
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chap,  sented  to  both  houses,  deprecating  the  approactr* 
*"  .  ing  crisis  with  America.  Some  also  were  intro- 
Z77j.  duced,  in  which  the  measures  of  administration 
were  approved,  though  it  was  vehemently  com- 
plained of  by  the  opposite  party,  with  what  degree 
of  justice  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  that  undue 
means  had  been  exerted  to  procure  them:  *  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  that  of  the  city  of 
London,  at  least,  was  unequivocal,  and  was  ex- 
pressed, in  terms  of  unusual  boldness,  in  an  ad- 
dress, remonstrance,  and  petition,  adopted  by  the 
livery,  under  the  auspices  of  Wilkes,  now  elevat- 
ed to  the  station  of  lord  mayor.  It  was  formally 
presented  to  his  majesty  on  the  throne,  by  a  de. 
putation  as  numerous  as  were  allowed  admittance. 
The  various  grievances  of  America,  and  the  fatal 
measures  pursued  towards  that  country,  formed 
its  preamble.  But  the  petitioners  looked  with 
more  horror,  they  said,  at  the  purpose  of  these 
measures,  than  at  their  pernicious  tendency  itself. 
c  Not  deceived  by  the  specious  artifice  of  calling 
despotism  dignity,  they  plainly  perceived,  that  the 
real  purpose  was  to  establish  arbitrary  power  over 
all  America/  The  resistance  of  that  people  thev 
justified  on  the  same  revolution  principles  which 
seated  his  majesty's  family  on  the  throne.  They 
ascribed  the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  to 
secret  advisers, — *  enemies  alike  to  his  majesty's 
title  and  to  the  liberties  of  his  people.*  The  whole 
concluded  with  earnest  entreaties  for  the  imme- 
diate dismission  of  such  pernicious  counsellors. 
The  displeasure  excited  by  this  address  was  con- 
veyed in  the  following  answer  from  the  throne : — 
*  It  is  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  I  find 
any  of  my  subjects  capable  of  encouraging  the  re- 
bellious disposition  which  unhappily  exists  in  some 
of  my  colonies  in  North  America.    Having  entire 
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confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  my  parliament,  the  chap. 
great  council  of  the  nation,  I  will  steadily  pursue , 
those  measures  which  they  have  recommended  for  1775. 
the  support  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  protection  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  my  kingdoms/  His  majesty  refused, 
from  that  time,  to  receive  any  petition,  qn  the 
throne,  from  the  livery  of  London. 
.  \  On  the  27th  of  April,  Lord  North  moved  for  a 
•committee  of  the  house,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  encouraging  of  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  minister  thus  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  evidence  of  the  two  merchants 
from  Poole,  and  of  the  two  sea  officers,  well  as  it 
might  serve  the  purpose  of  contradicting  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  traders,  was  not  so  far  to 
be  relied  upon  as  to  influence  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration. Without  bounties  to  encourage  ad- 
ventures, he  perceived  the  trade  was  not  likely  to 
be  pursued.  These,  accordingly,  he  proposed  to 
allow  to  the  ships  of  both  countries  proceeding  to 
Newfoundland.  The  extension  of  this  encourage- 
ment to  Ireland  was  dictated  by  very  natural  po- 
licy. A  revolt  so  general  among  the  colonies 
alarmed  the  councils  of  Britain  for  the  security  of 
their  authority  in  every  other  quarter,  and  induc- 
ed them  to  prevent,  by  seeming  generosity,  the 
existence  of  such  a  disposition  in  the  sister  island. 
As  if  desirous  to  surprise  its  inhabitants  by  pecu- 
liar favours,  the  minister  made  two  additional  con- 
cessions to  Ireland.  It  was  permitted  to  furnish 
the  regiments  on  its  establishment  with  clothing 
when  abroad  ;  and  a  bounty  of  5*.  per  barrel  was 
allowed  on  the  importation  of  flax  seed  into  any 
of  its  ports. 

It  has  before  been  noticed,  that  of  all  the  colo- 
nies on  the  American  continent,  New  York  alone 
had  declined  subscribing  the  resolutions  of  con* 
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chap,  gress,  trusting,  by  an  energetic,  but  inoffensive, 
x*    .  statement  of  grievances,  to  obtain  a  more  certain 

I775.    redress  for  its  fellow  states.     The  declaration, 
drawn  up  with  this  view,  under  the  title  of— c  the 
Representation  and  remonstrance  of  the  general 
assembly  of  New  York/  was  presented  to  the 
commons  by  Mr.  Burke,  on  tne  15th  of  May 
1775,  who  moved  it  should  lie  on  their  table. 
This  motion  was  indirectly  defeated  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  minister ,— <  that  the  s?id  represents 
tion  lays  down  claims  inconsistent  with  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  parliament,  as  declared  by  sta- 
tute,' &c.    Lord  North,  at  the  same  tune,  did 
ample  justice  to  the  greater  moderation  evinced  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  whose  refusal  to  join  in 
the  proceedings  of  congress  he  highly  commend- 
ed ;  but  as  it  called  in  question  the  taxational 
power  of  parliament,  the  house,  he  alleged,  was 
precluded  from  receiving  a  paper  containing  such 
?n  attack  upon  its  rights.     Opposition,  on  the 
other  hand,  replied,  that  the  most  happy  oppor- 
tunity was  now  afforded,  which,  if  suffered  to 
pass  unimproved,  would  involve  irretrievable  con* 
sequences*     In  the  midst  of  general  revolt,  New 
York  still  preserves  her  legal  assembly,  declines 
adopting  resolutions  sanctioned  by  all  the  rest  of 
America.    In  deference  to  Britain,  she  has  incur- 
red the  suspicions,  perhaps  the  ill  will,  of  her  sis- 
ter colonies ;  and  you  will  not  even  hear  her  com- 
plaints.   Who  now  shall  be  tempted  to  pay  obe- 
dience to  so  ungenerous  a  superior  :  incur  univer- 
sal odium :  for  what  ?  for  the  privilege  of  suffer- 
ing your  disdain.     The  last  bond  of  confirmation 
will  be  added  to  the  union  of  the  other  colonies ; 
and  New  York,  indignant  at  the  effects  of  her 
past  submission,  will  seek  with  eagerness  to  can- 
cel the  impression,  by  a  zeal  for  independence, 
ihat  shall  outstrip  that    of  her   newly  adopted 
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friends.    These  arguments  were  resisted  by  a  great   chap. 
majority  of  the  house ;  and  an  attempt,  in  the  .    **_ 
lords,  to  present  a  memorial  from  the  same  gen-     i775. 
eral  assembly,  proved  equally  abortive.1 

Such  were  the  last  debates  on  the  subject  of 
America  that  occurred  in  the  present  session. 
Previous  to  its  close,  the  late  Quebec  act  again 
engaged  the  attention  of  both  houses ;  and  a  very 
animated  discussion  took  place,  in  the  lords,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Camden,  in  the  commons,  on 
that  of  Sir  George  Saville,  proposing  an  imme- 
diate and  total  repeal.  Petitions  had  arrived  from 
the  Brkish  settlers  in  Canada,  complaining,  in 
strong  terms,  that  they  were  bextaved  of  their 
native  rights,  though  living  in  the  British  domi- 
nions; and  not  long  after  it  appeared,  that  the 
French  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
nobles,  and  of  the  higher  clergy,  were  equally 
adverse  to  a  bill  that  had  been  enacted  professedly 
with  a  view  to  gratify  their  wishes,  as  being  the 
majority  of  the  population.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  and  the  very  able  speeches  of  Lord  Camden 
and  Sir  George  Saville,  the  peers  and  commons 
equally  rejected  the.  proposed  alteration.9  It  was 
remarked,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  Lord  North  purposed  to  arm  the  Ca- 
nadians, if  necessary,  against  the  other  colonies. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  a  speech  from  the  throne 
terminated  the  session.  The  most  perfect  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  throughout,  with  regard  to  the 
various  proceedings  of  parliament.  Its  firmness 
and  resolution,  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  its  own  authority,  were  duly  extolled,  as  well 
as  its  attention  to  promote  the  commercial  interests 

1  The  commons  divided ;  for  the  *  There  were  in  the  lords,  for 

amendment  186,  against  it  67.    In  the  repeal  18,  against  it  88 ;  in  the 

the  lords,  %s  voted  with  opposition,  commons,  for  it  86,  against  *74* 
4j  against  them. 
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of  Britain.     A  ready  disposition  was  announced  to 

gratify  the  Americans,  by  means  compatible  with 

"^j.  th&  constitution,  while  the  most  salutary  effects 
were  anticipated  from  the  measures  adopted  by 
parliament.  In  conclusion,  assurances  were  gi vert, 
of  the  pacific  views  of  the  different  powers  oa  the 
continent. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  eventful  sessions 
of  a  British  legislature.  •.    ! 

When  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  burst  forth 
with   considerable  violence  in  Massachussets,   in 
consequence  of  the  bills  intended  as  a  punishment 
for  its  refractory  opposition  to  the  tea  duties, — 
when  a  congress,  representing'  almost  all  the  co- 
lonies of  America,    had  declared  in  favour   of 
the  contumacious  province, — a  crisis  could  not  be 
avoided.     It  became  necessary  either  to  retract  the 
obnoxious  measures,  or  violently  to  enforce  their 
execution.    For  the  latter  ministers  decided.    Par- 
liament, they  affirmed,  enjoyed  the  supreme  power 
of  taxation  over  every  member  of  the  empire. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  it  had  met  with  vio- 
lent resistance.     Its  dignity  was  committed,  and 
forbade  the  slightest  retractation.    The  moderation, 
also,  with  which  it  had  exercised  that  right,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  was  followed  by  so  strenuous 
and  seditious  an  opposition,  proved,  that  a  refrac- 
tory and  rebellious  spirit  secretly  lurked  among 
the  Americans,  which  not  a  moment  should  be 
lost  in  repressing.     Force  was  the  only  expedient 
recommended,  alike  to  uphold  the  respect  due  to 
authority,  and  timely  to  crush  the  seeds  of  disaf- 
fection.   Ministers  declared  their  confident  expect- 
ation, that,  on  sending  out  10,000  men  to  Bos- 
ton, not  only  the  inhabitants  would  be  overawed 
and  deterred  from  a  future  perseverance  in  their 
contumacy,  but  that  the  whole  of  America  would 
instantly  return  to  obedience.    The  people  were 
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naturally  pusillanimous,  and  would  instantly  Ijiy 
aside  the  assumed  air  of  courage,  when  they  saw 
Great  Britain  at  length  display  a  becoming  atti-  ^177$ 
tude  of  decision  and  vigour.  It  wa$  scarcely  to 
be  apprehended  that  a  single  drop  of  blood  would 
be  shed  on  the  occasion.  Such  were  the  views 
which  Lords  Gower,  Sandwich,  and  North,  with 
;  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  held  out  to  the  par- 
' '  liament  of  Britain,  to  induce  it  to  adopt  a  system 
of  coercion  against  America. 

Lords  Chatham  and  Camden,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  the  dignity  of  the  house 
was  more  essentially  implicated  by  a  system  that 
enforced  unjust  pretensions,  than  by  an  instant  de- 
reliction of  such  pretensions,  if  ever,  in  an  un- 
guarded hour,  advanced.  The  pervading  princi- 
ple of  the  British  constitution,  they  asserted  to  be, 
that  the  people  can  only  be  taxed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. America  was  neither  really  nor  virtual- 
ly represented  in  the  British  parliament.  -  Burke, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Rockingham  party, 
without  pointedly  denying  the  right  of  parliament, 
affirmed,  that  the  colonists,  at  least,  were  unani- 
mous in  resisting  its  exercise,  and  urged,  that  the 
most  despotic  governments  had  never  been  blind 
to  the  policy,  if  not,  more  properly,  the  necessity, 
of  bending  before  the  will  of  a  whole  people, 
though  misguided  and  erroneous.  Both  parties  in 
opposition  concurred  in  asserting,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Americans  was  not  to  the  amount  of 
the  sums  levied  under  the  duties  imposed  by  par- 
liament, but  to  the  principle  of  being  taxed  at  all, 
by  the  British  legislature.  Once  they  had  submit- 
ted to  an  imposition,  however  slight,  of  this  na- 
ture, a  precedent  would  be  established  for  the 
most  oppressive  burdens,  from  the  same  autho- 
rity. And  that  this  was  secretly  the  real  aim  of 
jhe  minister,  had  they  not  abundant  grounds  fqt 
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chap,  suspecting  ?  He  had  allowed  a  drawback,  in  Eng- 
x      land,  of  9d.  per  pound  on  tea,  to  impose  a  duty 

ij7's~  of  3d.  to  be  levied  in  America  ;  thus  reducing,  by 
two  thirds,  the  legitimate  revenue  of  Britain,  at  a 
time  when  he  declared,  that  its  necessities  called 
for  a  contribution  from  the  colonies.  This  con- 
tribution they  were  disposed  cheerfully  to  grant, 
provided  by  an  act  of  their  own  assemblies  :  but 
this  offer  was  rejected.  He  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  the  tea  duty,  because  (there  could  be  no  other 
reason)  he  was  anxiou6  to  establish  a  precedent, 
which  all  the  regard  they  had  for  property  must 
prompt  them  to  resist. 

From  coercive  measures,  the  members  of  oppo- 
sition predicted  a  result  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  ministers  anticipated.  By  singling  out  Bos- 
ton as  the  first  victim,  all  America  would  be  more 
powerfully  interested  to  defend  it,  in  a  contest  so 
unequal.  What  had  experience  already  proved  ? 
When  the  Boston  bills  were  passed,  then,  too,  the 
nation  had  been  told,  that  this  partial  severity 
would  produce  an  universal  change.  What  was 
the  fact  ?  One  general  sentiment  of  compassion 
first,  next  of  indignation,  had  united  the  whole 
of  America  against  Britain.  Was  it  reasonabli 
anticipate  a  different  result  in  the  present  instance  ? 
The  Americans,  it  was  alleged,  were  pusillani- 
mous. Our  own  history,  the  last  war  particular- 
ly, refuted  the  charge.  Descended  from  ances- 
tors who  had  resisted  tyranny,  they  inherited  the 
spirit  of  freedom :  their  institutions  were  all  cal- 
culated to  rear  and  confirm  it.  Measures  which 
they  had  opposed  from  principle,  would  only  be- 
come the  more  odious,  and  the  more  certainly  en- 
counter their  resistance,  that  force  was  employed 
to  secure  their  execution.  In  short,  parliament 
and  the  country  were  warned,  by  opposition,  to 
expect  a  civil  war,  as  the  certain  consequence  of 
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coercion ; — a  war  that  would  probably  involve  us  chap. 
with  our  inveterate  enemies  on  the  continent)  and .  ,  **,u 
terminate  in  a  disgraceful  failure,  or  if,  by  a  most    1775. 
extraordinary  turn  of  events,  crowned  with  suc- 
cess,   would  recover  colonies  exhausted  in  men 
and  resources,  and  for  ever  alienated,  in  their  af- 
fections, from  the  British  government. 

In  our  last  survey  of  the  American  continent, 
we  beheld  the  people  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
ferment  and  agitation.  This  feverish  state  had 
continued  almost  unabated,  except  from  the  tem- 
porary influence  of  anxious  doubts  and  hopes,  re- 
lative to  the  reception  which  the  petition  of  con* 
gress  would  experience  in  Britain.  But  no  sooner 
did  the  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  with  the  addresses  return- 
ed by  considerable  majorities  from  both  houses  of 
parliament,  reach  the  colonies,  than  indignation 
and  fury  burst  forth  universally,  with  a  violence 
no  longer  to  be  controuled.  Government,  it  was 
by  all  considered,  had  trod  down  the  olive  of 
peace,  and  was  resolved  to  rule  with  a  rod  of 
iron  ;  a  design  which  every  heart  and  hand  united 
in  the  attempt  to  frustrate. 

A  new  provincial  congress  assembling  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  Alassachussets,  on  the  1"  of  February 
1 775,  informed  the  people,  they  had  now  reason 
to  believe  that  ministers  were  bent  upon  their  de- 
struction. They  exhorted,  therefore,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  the  militia,  and  particularly  the 
minute  men,  to  spare  no  time  in  improving  them- 
selves, by  military  exercises,  with  a  view  to  the 
approaching  crisis.  Heightened  as  were  the  ef- 
fects already  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  this 
declaration,  extremities,  it  is  evident,  could  not 
long  be  deferred;  and  an  expedition  that  was, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  ordered  to  Salem,  by  Gen- 
eral Gage,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  clearly 
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cha*.  demonstrated,  that  a  provocation  was  only  await- 
x'    .  ed,  by  the  Bostonians,  for  open  resistance  to  the 

l775m  measures  of  government  Quarrels  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  were  unavoidably  fre- 
quent. On  the  19tb  of  April,  the  standard  of  civil 
war  was  at  length  unfurled. 

Though  deceived  in  his  expectations  of  finding 
military  stores  at  Salem,  the  governor  was  well 
informed,  that  a  depot  of  this  kind  was  formed 
at  Concord.     Resolving  to  secure  its  possession, 
he  dispatched,  in  the  night  of  the  19  ,  Colonel 
Smith,  with  a  detachment  of  900  regulars,  upon 
that  service.     They  proceeded  undiscovered    in 
their  progress  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  following  day,  when,  arriving  at  Lexing- 
ton^ they  perceived  a  company  of  militia,  drawn 
up  on  the  green,  in  the  act  of  exercise.     Major 
Pitcairn,  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  hav- 
ing called  out  to  them, — c  rebels,  throw  down 
your  arms,  and  disperse;'  an  order  with  which 
they  did  not  comply,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
troops,  and  several  were,  in  consequence,  killed 
and  wounded.3 

.This  proved  the  signal  of  general  insurrection* 
Throughout  the  country,  the  people  flew  to  arms, 
and  lined  the  hedges  and  passes  from  which  the 
troops  might  be  most  anpoyed  by  their  fire.    Ha- 

.   3  It  was  long  disputed,  whether  commended,  at  least,  by  strong  plan- 

the  fire  had  not  fint  proceeded  from  sibility.    It  was  observable,  says  he, 

the  Americans  themselves;  and  that  that  in  every  fray  with  the  Ameri- 

it  did,  has  been  maintained  by  very  cans,  they  were  warily  punctilious 

recent  authorities.    The  point  is  to  wait  for  provocation ;  and  in  this 

certainly  immaterial.   To  every  ju-  instance  (as  he  justly  remarks),  it 

dicious  observer  it  must  be  mani-  is  scarcely  conceivable,  that  when 

fest,  that  the  war  was  virtually  be-  a  single  company  of  militia  were 

gun,  not  by  the  hostilities  at  Lex-  marked  out,  by  a  greatly  superior 

ington,   but    by   the   proceedings  force,  as  hostages  for  the  conse- 

adoptcd  in  the  last  session  of  par-  quences,  that   any   one   of   their 

fiament.    However,  the  reflections  townsmen  would  have  rashly  ha- 

of  a  contemporary  writer,  on  this  zarded  to  provoke  so  unequal  a 

point,  appear,  if  not  irresistible,  re*  contest. 
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rassed  in  this  manner,  these  at  length  reached  chap. 
Concord,  where  they  found  but  a  small  part  of  x 
the  stores  originally  deposited.  A  partial  engage-  I7*75#  ^ 
ment  took  place,  near  that  town,  between  a  body 
of  the  provincials  and  a  detachment  of  our  light 
infantry,  which  terminated  rather  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter.  When  Colonel  Smith,  having 
accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  return,  he  found  that  he  would 
have  to  encounter  increasing  difficulties.  During 
the  whole  march  to  Lexington,  his  soldiers  were 
incessantly  exposed  to  irregular  attacks ;  and  had 
not  Lord  Percy,  with  a  force  nearly  equal  to  that 
originally  sent,  seasonably  joined  him,  at  this  cri- 
tical moment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  whole  de- 
tachment must  not  have  fallen  by  the  enemy,  or 
surrendered  as  prisoners.  Even  with  this  rein- 
forcement, and  though  now  defended  by  artillery, 
the  troops  were  assailed,  in  their  retreat,  in  every 
favourable  spot,  and  were  forced,  at  length,  to 
abridge  their  route,  by  embarking  for  Boston. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  men  were  num- 
bered among  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side 
of  the  regular  forces,  while  the  total  loss  of  the 
provincials  scarcely  exceeded  sixty. 

How  signally  did  this  first  encounter  between 
the  troops  and  the  Americans  correspond  to  the 
pusillanimity  so  openly  and  repeatedly  charged 
upon  the  latter  by  Lords  Sandwich  and  Gower, 
and  other  individuals,  by  whom  the  councils  of 
Britain  were,  however,  at  this  time,  exclusively 
directed  ? 

Nearly  70,000  men  now  assembled  in  arms 
from  different  parts  of  the;  province,  and  com- 
pletely invested  the  town  of  Boston.  Straiten- 
ed, in  consequence,  for  provisions,  and  dreading 
secret  intrigues,  the  governor  thought  proper  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  inhabitants,  on 
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chap,  the  21"  of  April,  permitting  them  to  depart,  with 

.   **    .  their  families  and  effects,  on  condition  of  a  pre- 

ills.    vious  surrender  of  their  arms.     Unfortunately, 

Gage  deemed  himself  justified,  by  circumstances, 

in  afterwards  violating  this  compact,  and  refused 

Eassports  to  many  suspected  of  disaffection,  who 
ad  already  complied  with  the  terms  required. 
Roused  by  the  affair  of  Lexington,  the  provin- 
cial assembly  was  convened.  An  address  was 
drawn  up  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
complaining  of  the  hostilities,  commenced,  as  they 
said,  without  provocation ;  professing  real  loyalty, 
but  declaring,  that  they  held  tyranny  in  abhor- 
rence, and  that,  in  a  just  cause,  they  were  pre* 
pared  and  resolved  to  die  or  be  free*  They  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  nay  to  the  provincial  troops, 
and  passed  a  vote  for  the  issue  of  paper  money 
in  security,  for  which  the  faith  of  the  province 
.was  pledged.  Having  given  directions  for  a  new 
May  5.  election  of  representatives,  to  assemble  for  six: 
months  only,  m  the  end  of  May,  they  came  to 
the  resolution, — €  that  General  Gage  had  utterly 
disqualified  himself  for  the  functions  of  governor, 
and  for  every  other  public  capacity :  that  no  far- 
ther obedience  was,  therefore,  due  to  him,  but 
that  he  was  in  future  to  be  considered  an  unna- 
tural and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country/ 

The  spirit  of  hostility  did  not  less* gain  ground 
in  the  other  colonies,  where  several  of  the  go- 
vernors began  to  be  alarmed  even  for  their  per- 
sonal safety,  and  were  ultimately  obliged  to  ab- 
dicate their  functions  by  flight.  The  conciliating 
propositions  of  Lord  North  experienced  the  fate 
predicted  by  opposition.  In  no  provincial  as- 
sembly were  they  accepted ;  by  some  they  were 
peremptorily  rejected,  by  others  they  were  threat- 
oned  with  a  similar  fate,  being  referred  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  general  congress. 
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tfhat  assembly  again  met  on  the  10th  of  May  chap. 
1 1 1 5.     The  circular  letters  of  the  colonial  secfe- ,     ** 
tary  in  February,  fort)idding  the  several  colonies     1775. 
to  elect  new  members,  had  only  served  to  shew, 
by  the  neglect  with  which  they  were  universally 
treated,  how  little  the  Americans  were  disposed  to 
regard  a  British  mandate.     Even  in  New- York, 
then  ignorant  of  the  reception  that  might  attend 
its  pacific  overtures  to  parliament,  deputies  had 
been  elected  by  the  people. 

Participating  in  the  general  sentiment  of  their 
constituents,  the  congress  framed  a  plan  for  rais- 
ing a  national  army ;  to  maintain  which,  as  well  as 
to  defray  the  other  contingencies  of  the  state,  they 
voted  a  large  paper  currency,  the  credit  of  which 
was  to  be  sustained  by  the  United  colonies;    a 
name  now  first  adopted  to  designate  the  American 
states.     They  prohibited  all  supplies  to  the  British 
fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  to  retaliate  upon  Bri- 
tain for  the  fishery  bills ;  and  so  decisive  was  the 
Wow  they  thereby  directed  against  the  trade,  that 
the  greater  number  of  British  ships  were  forced  to 
return  home  unladen,  from  a  total  want  of  ne- 
cessaries.    Apprized  of  the  approach  to  New-taty*^ 
York  of  the  British  troops,  that  were  intended  for 
the  subjugation  of  Massachussets,  they  advised  the 
inhabitants  not  to  oppose  an  ineffectual  resistance* 
but  by  retiring  from  the  place  to  expose  the  troops 
to  every  inconvenience.    In  consequence  of  this 
exhortation,  that  commercial  city  was  almost  entirely 
deserted.     A  provincial  congress  was  elected  by 
the  people.    The  general  congress  next  declared  June  1 
the  compact  dissolved  between  the  crown  and  the 
people  of  Massachussets,  by  the  violation  of  the 
charter  obtained  from  William  and  Maty.    They 
accordingly  recommended  to  that  people  to  elect 
a  governor,  assistants,  and  a  house  of  assembly^ 
as  in  the  original  terms  of  their  charter.    Nearly 
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chap,  at  the  same  time  they  passed  resolutions,  with  a 
*•  ,  view  of  obstructing  supplies  both  of  provisions  and 
1775.  money  to  the  British  army,  created  a  post-office, 
and  appointed  Franklin  its  director,— deeming 
themselves  already  justified,  by  the  undisguised 
hostility  of  the  British  government,  in  exercising 
supreme  authority  over  the  colonies,  who  had 
jane  24.  elected  them  to  guard  their  liberties.  One  of  these. 
acts  of  sovereignty,  which  subsequent  events  have 
peculiarly  marked. for  its  discrimination,  and  al- 
most prophetic  wisdom,  was  the  unanimous  ap- 
pointment of  George  Washington  to  the  station  of 
commander  in  chief.  This  illustrious  patriot  was 
now  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  already 
known  to  his  countrymen,  not  less  by  his  many 
private  virtues,  than  by  the  military  and  diplomatic 
prowess  he  had  evinced  in  the  course  of  the  seven 
years  war.  Nobly  declining  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion at  the  present  crisis,  he  left  it  to  the  generosity 
of  his  country  afterwards  to  appreciate  the  debt 
it  might  have  incurred, — a  conduct  which  drew 
from  congress  an  immediate  resolution, — €  that  they 
would  maintain,  assist,  and  adhere  to  him,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty/  Having  modestly  expressed  a  distrust  of 
his  talents,  and  of  the  narrow  experience  he  had 
yet  had  in  military  affairs,  requesting  the  utmost 
indulgence  of  his  constituents,  he  proceeded  to 
visit  the  various  camps  throughout  the  country ; 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  joyous  acclama- 
tions. Ward,  Putnam,  Schuyler,  Montgomery, 
Lee,  and  Gates,  were  nearly  at  the  same  tune,  or 
shortly  after,  invested  with  subordinate  commands. 
The  two  last  were  Englishmen  by  birth. 

Since  the  aflair  of  Lexington,  Boston  had  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  the  arrival  of 
(he  troops  from  Britain  had  not  induced  the  pro- 
vincials to    retire    from    their    positions.      Im- 
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patient,  perhaps,  of  being  thus  cooped  up,  or   chap. 
possibly  in  order  more  fully  to  ground  a  justifica- ,     ** 
don  for  immediate  hostilities,  General  Gage  issued     i775., 
a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  persons  in-  J""6  "• 
stantly  laying  down  then-  arms,  and  denouncing  as 
rebels  and  traitors  such  as  should  refuse  com- 
pliance.   Martial  law  was  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished, until  order  and  tranquility  should  be  gen- 
erally restored.    From  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty 
thus  proffered,  the  governor  expressly  excepted 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  former  of 
whom  had  lately  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  congress* 

It  is  probable,  that  while  this  proclamation  ex- 
asperated the  people  of  Massachussets,  it  taught 
them  also  to  expect  an  immediate  attack  from  the 
troops,  for  which  they  accordingly  began  prepar- 
ing themselves,  by  a  step  singularly  bold* 

Almost  immediately   above  Charlestown  rises 
Bunkers  hill ;  steep  in  its  ascent,  and  so  far  ele- 
vated as  to  command  also  the  town  of  Boston, 
which*  is  separated  from  Charlestown  by  a  river, 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  Thames  between  London 
and  Southward    It  is  remarkable,  that  so  advan- 
tageous a  post  should  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
occupied by  either  side.     The  provincials  first  per- 
ceived and  retrieved  the  error.    At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  a  detachment  of  their  June  i& 
forces   silently   moved  forward  to  Bunkers  hill 
from  Cambridge ;  and  arriving  undiscovered  at  its 
summit,  raised  there,  in  the  course  of  a  short  night, 
a  formidable   intrenchment.      Being    discovered 
early  in  the  morning,  by  the  Lively  sloop  of  war, 
a  violent  cannonade  was  opened  upon  them,  as 
well  from  that  vessel  as  from  the  battery  at  Boston; 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  proceeded,  undismayed 
in  their  labours,  with  a  steadiness  and  intrepidity 
that  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  experienced 
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chap,  veterans.     An  attack  was  immediately  resolved 
'    j  upon  by  a  council  of  war ;  and  generals  Howe,  and 


1775.    Kgot  were  appointed,  with  2,000  men,  to  storm 
the  redoubt  and  dislodge  the  Americans.     Divid- 
ing their  forces,  after  having  landed  without  op- 
position on  the  extremity  of  Charlestown  penin- 
sula, which  is  nearest  to  Boston,  Howe,  with  the 
right,  led  on  the  light  infantry  against  the  left  of 
the  enemy,  that  lined  an  entrenchment  extending 
from  the  redoubt  oh  Bunkers  hill  to    the  sea, 
while  Pigot  advanced  with  the  left  to  the  attack  of 
the  redoubt.     In  moving  forwards  with  this  view, 
the  latter  was  severely  annoyed  by  the  firing  of 
some  Americans  in  Charlestown,  in  consequence 
of  which  that  flourishing  place  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  by  carcases  thrown,  it  is  supposed,   from 
Boston  battery.     Under  cover  of  a  formidable  ar- 
tillery, the  British  army  now  approached,  unre- 
sisted and  unmolested,  till  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  American  lines.    Then,  first,  a  tre- 
mendous firing  was  opened  upon  them,  with  such 
rapidity  and  effect,  that  the  troops  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  disorder.    The  Americans  here 
displayed  a  dexterity  as  marksmen,  which  proved 
fetal  to  many  of  our  most  valuable  officers.     Gen- 
eral Howe  remained  for  some  moments  on  the 
field  without  a  man  standing  near  him.    At  this 
critical  juncture,  General  Clinton,  who  had  vo- 
lunteered his  services,  on  perceiving,  from  Boston, 
the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day,  arrived  with  a  rein- 
forcement,  and  rallying  the  broken  forces,  led 
them  on  in  a  charge,  which  drove  the  Americans 
precipitately  from  their  entrenchments.     There- 
doubt  was  also  carried ;  and  die  British  were  left 
complete  masters  of  the  field.    No  pursuit  was  or- 
dered;  but  in  retreating  by  Charlestown  neck,  the 
Americans  were  enfiladed  by  a  sloop  of  war ;  and 
here,  it  is  said,  they  sustained  their  greatest  loss* 
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Rarely  has  victory  been  more  dearly  purchased  chap. 
than  that  obtained  at  Bunkers  hill ;    nearly  one  t     ** 
half  of  the  whole  detachment  fell ;  226  were  kill-    2775. 
ed,  and  828  wounded,  19  commissioned  officers 
being  included  in  the  former,  and  70  in  the  latter* 
The  provincials,   on  the  other  hand,  computed 
their  whole  loss  at  449,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  American  patriot,   Dr.   Warren,   who  fell 
within  the  redoubt,  was  the  loss  they  most  re- 
gretted, as  a  man  not  only  eminently  qualified  for 
the  field,  but  particularly  endeared  to  them  by  the 
purity  and  enthusiasm  of  his  public  spirit. 

What  admits  of  little  or  no  exculpation,  is  the 
total  inactivity  of  the  British  arms  after  so  bloody  a 
contest.  As  if  the  mere  possession  of  Bunkers 
hill,  and  the  trifling  extension  of  quarters  it  afford- 
ed, had  been  the  whole  object  for  which  J  0,000 
men  were  sent  from  England,  no  farther  operations 
were  undertaken,  and  the  Americans  were  per- 
mitted quietly  to  throw  up  entrenchments  on  a  hill 
immediately  opposite  to  that  from  which  they  had 
been  driven,  whence,  without  molestation,  they  were 
enabled  to  cut  off  all  supplies  by  land  to  Boston. 
The  consequent  necessities  of  the  army,  which 
occasioned  prevalent  diseases,  gave  rise  to  an  ir- 
regular predatory  warfare,  uncertain  in  its  produce, 
and  calculated  more  to  irritate  than  overawe  the 
disaffected. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  congress  of  America 
published  its  declaration, — '  setting  forth  the  causes 
and  necessity  of  taking,  up  arms/  The  conduct 
and  views  of  the  British  government  were  boldly 
arraigned,  and  particularly  the  recent  proceedings 
of  parliament,  not,  however,  without  discriminating 
and  excepting  from  this  censure  the  members  of 
opposition.  A  part  of  the  colonies,  it  was  said, 
now  felt,  and  all  were  sure  of  feeling,  whatever 
vengeance  the  power  of  administration  could  in- 
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chap,  flict  upon  them.     Resistance  by  force,  or  uncon- 
x'      ditional  submission  to  tyranny,  was  the  sole  alter- 
native before  them.    The  former  was  their  choice. 


iw- 


They  had  counted  the  cost  of  the  contest,  and 
found  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery. 
At  the  same  time,  they  distinctly  abjured  foreign 
assistance,  (while  they  declared  that  it  was  un- 
doubtedly attainable),  and  every  intention  to   dis- 
solve the  union  with  the  mother  country.     Xheir 
arms  were  not  raised  with  this  ambitious  design  ; 
they  fought  for  neither  glory  nor  conquest.     But 
their  mother  country,  boasting  of  her  privileges  and 
civilization,  proffered  no  milder  conditions   than 
servitude  or  death.     '  In  our  native  land,'  they 
concluded,  c  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our       | 
birthright,  and  which  was  ever  enjoyed  till   the 
late  violation  of  it ;  for  the  protection  of  our  pro- 
perty, acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of 
our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  ac- 
tually offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.     We  will 
lay  diem  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their  be- 
ing renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before/ 

This  manifesto  was  read  by  Washington  to  Ids 
troops,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  bursts 
of  approbation. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  dis- 
positions manifested  by  the  city  of  London,1  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  other  commercial  places, 
congress  addressed  themselves  again  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  urging  every  topic  that  could 
interest  their  pride  or  their  sympathy.    They  de- 

t  '  The  populace  in  that  city  pvbb'clyreadattheexchangeagais* 

evinced,  in  the  count  of  this  sum-  the  rebellion  in  America,  it  was  re- 

mer,  still  stronger  symptoms  of  ceived  with,  and  almost  totally  in- 

their  aversion  to  the  coercive  mea-  termpted  by,  continual  groaot  awl 

•urcsofgovcrment.  .When,  on  the  biases/ 
£3d  of  Anpust,  a  proclamation  was 
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nied  aspiring  at  independency ;  but  declared  they  chap. 
'would  only  treat  on  such  terms  as  would  render ,    ?• 
accommodation  lasting.     They  called  God  to  wit-     1715. 
ness,  that  they  would  part  with  their  property,  en- 
danger their  lives,  and  sacrifice  every  thing  but 
libeijy  to  redeem  Great  Britain  from  ruin.     An 
address  was,  for  the  first  time,  drawn  up  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  deprecating  the  evils  which  their 
trade  must  sustain  from  the  non-consumption  and 
importation  agreement,  but  pleading  an  over-ruling 
necessity,  and  declaring  their  amicable  dispositions, 
finally,  a  second  petition  was  addressed  to  his  ma- 
jesty, which  will  more  properly  deserve  attention 
at  an  after  period.     Congress  now  formally  took 
into  consideration  the  conciliatory  propositions  of 
Lord  North,  and  accompanied  their  rejection  of 
them  with  the  reasons  by  which  that  refusal  was 
dictated.      They  pronounced  their  principle  un- 
reasonable ;-p-(  for,'  said  they,  c  we  are  not  left  to 
guess  even  the  terms  we  submit  to  by  accepting 
these  propositions.     If  we  say  we  agree  to  them, 
we  are  then  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  parliament 
for  the  .quantum  that  may  satisfy  its  expectations. 
A  conditional  assent  is  not  .permitted.     But  the 
overture  is  insidious,  (this,  indeed,  the  minister  had 
himself  most  incautiously  betrayed,  when  he  justi- 
fied it  openly',  under  the  maxim,  '  Divide  et  im- 
pera  /)  the  least  obnoxious  colonies  will  be  first 
admitted  on  moderate  terms,  and  thus  restored  to 
peace  with  the  mother  country,  while  those  re- 
served for  its  vengeance  will  be  continually  sent 
back  with  increasing  demands,  till,  having  bid  to 
the  last,  and  being  driven  to  desperation,  they 
must  encounter,  insulated  and  unaided,  the  whole 
force  of  Britain/    Lastly,  congress  declared  those 
propositions  a  deception  upon  the  world,  as  if  the 
mode  of  taxation  was   solely  complained  of  by 
America,  and  not  the  principle  of  beigg  made  di* 
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chap,  rectly  subservient  to  the  revenues  of  Britain,  at 
1  **  r  the  will  and  discretion  of  the  British  parliament. 
z;;j.  In  the  course  of  its  sittings,  in  order  fully  to 
establish  a  regular  army,  congress  deliberated  up- 
on, and  finally  settled,  the  pay  that  should  be  al- 
lowed to  its  forces.  This  was  fixed  at  a  rate  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  pay  of  the  British  mili* 
tary. 

To  exhibit  events  in  a  more  connected  form,  at- 
tention has  not  yet  been  directed  to  the  military 
operations  that  were  early  undertaken  this  year  by 
the  Americans,  against  the  British  possessions  in 
Canada. 

Soon  after  the*  battle  of  Lexington,  Colonel  Ar* 
nold  was  authorized  by  the  assembly  of  Massachus? 
sets,  to  rai§e  a  force  of  400  men,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  surprising  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  twp  forts  commanding  the  entrance  of  Can- 
ada, on  the  side  that  borders  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Proceeding  in  this  expedition,  they  found 
the  design  had  been  anticipated  by  some  persona 
in  Connecticut,  who,  having  raised  270  men  of  a 
hardy  race,  called  green-mountain  boys,  yith  the 
public  money,  and  chosen  a  bold  partisan,  Ethan 
Allen,  for  their  leader,  were  already  on  their 
march.  Joining  his  numbers  to  theirs,  Arnold 
jAmj  io.  consented  to  act  under  their  commander j  and  find- 
ing the  fortresses  almost  unprotected  on  their  ar- 
rival, the  Americans  obtained  an  easy  conquest* 
The  principal  advantage  of  this  capture  consisted 
in  the  military  stores  that  were  so  seasonably  pro- 
cured by  the  invaders. 

Whatever  might  be  the  secret  feelings  of  con* 
gress  on  hearing  of  this  intelligence,  publicly,  at 
least,  they  disavowed  the  enterprize  as  a  national 
affair,  and  represented  it  ps  merely  a  private  and 
spirited  adventure.  An  inventory  of  the  stores 
was  taken  by  their  order,  with  the  allegedjview  pf » 
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complete  restitution  on  the  first  return  of  harmony   chap. 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  so  ardent-      2L 
ly  desired  by  the  latter,  '  From  very  natural  mo-       -  - 
tives,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  people  of  May  a& 
Canada ;  and,  in  terms  still  stronger  than  before, 
lamented  their  degraded  condition.     Without  ex- 
horting them  directly  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  they 
sought  to  conciliate  at  least  their  neutrality,  and  to 
secure  against  their  attacking  their  recent  acquisi* 
tions. 

General  Carleton,  who  at  thfe  time  command- 
ed in  Canada,  had  not  in  the  whole  province  a 
greater  force  than  800  regulars.  Receiving  in- 
structions from  England,  along  with  20,000  stand 
of  arms,  that  were  thence  dispatched  to  him,  he 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  to  come  for- 
ward to  receive  them.  Finding  entreaties  un- 
availing, he  had  recourse  to  the  establishment  of 
martial  law  throughout  the  province  ;  and,  even  jufr, 
'with  this  strong  measure,  he  could  only  obtain  their 
consent  to  defend  their  country,  but  not  to  out- 
step its  limits*  In  short,  it  was  incontrovertibly 
demonstrated  on  this  occasion,  how  trufy  ob- 
noxious the  Quebec  bill  had  been  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  and  how  totally  false  the 
allegations  were  on  which  it  was  passed,  that  French* 
men  were  naturally  more  desirous  to  live  under 
their  own  despotic  institutions,  than  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  the  British  constitution. 

Congress  had,  doubtless,  long  before  been  ap- 
prized of  the  intention  of  arming  the  Canadians 
against  'them.  We  have  seen,  that  in  an  early 
part  of  May  the  minister  openly  proclaimed  it ; 
and  before  this  official  declaration,  the  report  had 
been  confidently  entertained.  Nevertheless,  when* 
on  the  13*  of  June,  Arnold,  elated  with  his  re- 
gent successes,  proposed  to  that  body  a  plan  fey: 
reducing  the  wbQle  of  Canada  wkb  2,000  men* 
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chap,  (hey  were  unwilling  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  its 
*•      adoption. 

Now,  however,  that  the  design  of  the  British 
government  was  clearly  unveiled,  and  a  general 
acting  under  its  authority  openly  invoked  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  to  carry  war  into  the  colonies,  they 
felt  themselves  justified,  equally  by  justice  and 
policy,  in  thwarting  the  attempt,  by  anticipating 
their  opponents. 

General  Montgomery,  an  officer  of  distinguish- 
ed ability,  and  General  Schuyler,  with  3,000  men, 
were  accordingly  appointed  for  this  expedition,  on 
which  they  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
.-  Taking  possession  of  isle  aux  Noix,  on  lake  Champ* 
lain,  they  next  attacked  S\  Johns,  the  first  British 
post  in  Canada,  115  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga. 

Sept.  iow  They  were  repulsed  in  this  attempt,  but  soon  re* 
turned  to  invest  it  in  a  regular  manner.  A  want 
of  heavy  artillery  retarded  their  progress ;  but  this 
deficiency  was  seasonably  supplied  by  the  ample 
stores  found  in  Chamblee,  a  fort  five  miles  distant 
from  the  other,  which  unaccountably  surrendered 

Not.  3.  after  a  resistance  of  only  15  days.  Thus  critically 
relieved,  (for  the  Americans  had  now  expended 
all  their  ammunition)/  they  soon  reduced  S'.  Johns 
to  extremities ;  and  General  Carleton,  deeming  it 
prudent,  in  consequence,  to  evacuate  Montreal, 
Montgomery  soon  after  entered  that  city,  refusing 
from  its  helpless  state  to  hear  of  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, but  promising  to  the  inhabitants  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  religion  and  property.  While  he 
was  here  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  that  place  had  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enterprizing  countryman 
Arnold.  With  singular  boldness  of  conception, 
this  officer,  on  hearing  the  invasion  of  Canada  was 
resolved  upon  by  congress,  proposed  to  penetrate 
into  its  interior,  through  a  country  which  had 
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hitherto  been  deemed  impassable ;  and,  in  order  to  chap 
carry  his  design  into  execution,  he  solicited  and  t     x* 
obtained  from   General  Washington  a  force  of    X£J. 
1 ,500  men.    With  these  he  commenced  his  jour- 
ney, on  the  20th  of  September,  working  up  a 
river*   rapid    and    interspersed  with  rocks  and 
shoals,  that  often  rendered  the  boats  an  incum- 
brance upon  his  followers.     The  humane  treat- 
ment they  experienced  from  the  people,  whom 
they  conciliatetd,  both  by  a  manifesto  published  at 
the  suggestion  of  Washington,  and  by  their  own 
exemplary  conduct,  soon,  however,  recruited  their 
nearly  exhausted  strength,  and  enabled  them  to 
take  the  field.    But  500  men  now  constituted  the 
whole  army :  tt>  this  number  had  they  been  reduc- 
ed, partly  by  desertion,  partly  by  the  necessity  of 
abandoning,  in  the  course  of  their  progress,  the 
many  that  were  severely  pressed  by  sickness  and 
disease.     Had  Arnold  now  possessed  immediate 
means  of  crossing  the  river  S*.  Lawrence,  Quebec 
might  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  during  its  conster- 
nation, at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  such  an 
enemy.     Fortunately,   Colonel  Maclean,   (a  dis- 
tinguished loyalist),  who  had  raised  a  body  of 
Scottish  emigrants,  received  intimation  of  his  ar- 
rival, and  repaired  privately  with  a  detachment 
to  the  relief  of  the  capital.     The  designs  of  Arnold 
were  frustrated.     So  vigorous  was  the  repulse  at- 
tending an  attack  he  made  upon  the  gates  of  S\ 
Louis,  that  he  retreated  with  his  men  to  the  dis-  Not.  i+ 
tance  of  20  miles,   establishing  his  quarters  at 
Point  aux  Trembles.     Here,  on  the  l*  of  De-Dec  i. 
cember,  he  was  joined  by  General  Montgomery, 
who  now  marched  with  this  united  body  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Quebec. 

Having  summoned  in  vain  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, a  bombardment  and  cannonade  commenced 

*  The  Keonqbef . 
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chap,  against  the  place,  from  a  battery,  which,  by  a  no- 
*•      velty  in  the  history  of  war,  was  formed  of  solid 

1775.    mounds  of  ice.    The  feeble  artillery  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, however,  consisting  of  five  smalls  mortars 
and  six  guns,  scarcely  made  an  impression  upon  the 
town.    Meanwhile  the  besieging  army  more  and ' 
more  suffered  from  the  severe  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  the,  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions. 
The  Canadians  no  longer  testified  their  former 
eagerness.    Insubordination  and  discontent  often 
manifested  themselves  among  troops  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  the  yoke  of  discipline.    These  com- 
plicated necessities  urged  Montgomery  to  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  attempting  to  storm  the  city. 
With  this  view,  he  formed  his  army  into  two  divi- 
sions ;  and  with  900  men  directed  his  attack  on  one 
side,  while  Arnold  was  ordered  to  lead  700  on  the 
opposite  quarter.    Two  feints  had  been  designed 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besiegers  from  the 
real  post  of  danger.     But  so  imperfectly  were  they 
executed,  that  they  only  betrayed  what  they  were 
intended  to  conceal.    Montgomery  was  suffered  to 
advance  with  his  men,  by  a  narrow  path,  to  within 
SO  yards  of  his  adversaries,  who  then  received 
him  with  a  discharge  of  grapeshot,   that  swept 
away  both  himself  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  di- 
vision.   Disheartened,  but  not  deterred,  by  his  fate, 
the  remainder  renewed  their  attempts ;  but  repelled 
on  all  sides,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat. 
By  this  decisive  success,  the  victorious  party  were 
enabled  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  other  point  of 
attack,  where  they  arrived  at  a  most  critical  junc- 
ture.    Though  Arnold  had  been  forced  to  retire 
by  a  wound  he  received  early  in  the  action,  his 
followers  pursued  the  assault  with  unabated  vigour ; 
two  barriers  had  yielded  to  their  impetuosity,  and 
a  third  was  on  die  point  of  being  carried,  and  of 
opening  to  them  the  entrance  into  Quebec,  when 
this  sudden  reinforcement  disconcerted  their  aim, 
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arid,  debarring  their  retreat,  compelled  them  to  chap, 
surrender  prisoners.  ,    x* 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  Americans  were  killed  j  I775. 
wounded,  or  taken  ;  but  a  loss  far  less  repairable 
they  sustained  by  the  death  of  Montgomery.  The 
amiable  virtues  of  Montgomery  seemed  to  have  ex- 
clusively formed  him  for  scenes  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. But  a  mind  endowed  with  strong  sensi- 
bility, could  not  look  with  indifference  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  his  countrymen.  Transported  with 
patriotic  afcdour,  he  was  foremost  among  those  who 
took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  that  his  talents  entitled  him 
to  the  highest  stations  in  the  field.  His  misfor- 
tune before  Quebec,  when  duly  considered,  will 
not  impeach  his  military  feme,  while  the  singular 
success  he  attained  in  conciliating  the  Canadians, 
ind  detaching  them  from  co-operating  with  the 
British  army,  will  be  pronounced  an  equal  com- 
mendation of  his  heart  and  his  head.  Few  of  the 
besieged  fell  in  this  attack ;  but  the  weakness  of 
the  Jjritish  force  was  discovered  by  the  conse- 
quences that  immediately  ensued.  With  the  col- 
lected remnants  of  the  American  troops,  Arnold 
was  enabled  to  encamp  on  the  heights  of  Abraham : 
and  often  to  intercept  supplies  from  Quebec.  . 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  expedition  to  Ca- 
nada. If  it  did  not  realize  the  sanguine  wishes  of 
its  projectors,  it  at  least  reflected  no  discredit  on 
the  prowess  of  the  colonial  soldiers. 

Several  transactions  of  this  year,  in  America, 
cannot,  at  this  period  of  time,  be  held  worthy  of 
minute  detail.  The  petty  quarrels  between  indi- 
vidual governors,  and  their  respective  provinces, 
ate  absorbed  in  the  grand  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  confederated  colonies.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  mention,  that,  in  most  of  the  states,  the 
dispute  was  soon  terminated,  by  the  expulsion,  or 
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chap*  voluntary  exile,  of  the  governor.     In  Virginia 
*•      alone  do  we  find  a  contest  particularly  obstinate. 

1775.  In  this  colony,  Lord'  Dunmore  had  long  enjoyed 
great  popularity ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  some 
of  his  letters  among  the  other  papers  laid  by  Lord 
Dartmouth  before  parliament,  in  which  severe 
comments  were  introduced  on  the  character  of 
the  Americans,  he  had  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
people.  As  early  as  the  20th  of  April  1775, 
proofs  of  this  began  to  manifest  themselves  ;  and 
the  ferment  increasing,  his  lordship,  in  the  month 
of  May,  removed  his  family  on-board  a  ship  of 
war,  remaining  himself  in  the  government  house, 
which  he  surrounded  with  artillery.  Even  here 
he  did  not  long  imagine  himself  in  security,  but, 
some  weeks  after,  joined  his  family.  Refusing  to 
transact  business,  except  on-board  the  ship  where 
he  took  refuge,  a  provincial  convention  was  chos- 
en, about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  authority 
of  government  entirely  superseded.  Had  Lord 
Dunmore  immediately  departed,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  adopted  the  most  prudent  course ;  but, 
vainly  imagining  to  effect  by  force  what  he  had 
failed  to  secure  by  other  means,  he  even  compro- 
mised the  dignity  of  his  country,  by  a  predatory 
war,  in  which  he  had  the  additional  disgrace  of 
being  foiled.  Mortified  by  his  failure,  he  pro- 
claimed martial  law;  and  sensible  that,  in  his 
hands,  it  was  become  a  mere  brutum  Julmen,  des- 
peration farther  prompted  him  to  the  rash  expe- 
dient of  emancipating  all  slaves  that  should  join 
his  standard.  The  measure  of  indignation  now 
overflowed,  while  only  a  small  accession  of  num- 
bers was  procured.  The  royal  party  was  totally 
discomfited,  in  an  attack  upon  the  provincials ; 
and  his  lordship,  again  stung  with  disappointment, 
devoted"  the  flourishing  town  of  Norfolk  to  the 
flames,  abandoning,  ultimately,  with  precipitation, 
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the  scelie  thus  marked  by  the  effects  of  his  re-   chap, 
sentment.  ' 

The  British  troops  remained,  during  autumn     1775. 
and  the  following  winter,  cooped  up  within  Bos- 
ton :  diseases,  indeed,  had  now  unfitted  them  for 
extensive  operations.     The  limited  term  of  seiVice 
of  the  provincials  having  expired,  a  committee  of 
congress  was  appointed,  to  concur  with  Washing- 
ton in  promoting  its  renewal.     Much  persuasion 
was  not  found  requisite,  the  men  unanimously, 
and  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  offering  to  re-inlist 
for  another  year.     In  the  course  of  the  predatory 
war  which  was  carried  on  by  the  British  after  the 
battle  of  Bunkers  hill,  the  town  of  Falmouth,  for 
provocations,  real  or  exaggerated,  was  condemned 
to  the  flames.     This  expedient  was  truly  calculat- 
ed to  produce  •  the  most  violent  exasperation,  and 
probably  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
urge  the  bold  resolution  of  the  provincial  congress 
of  Massachussets,  for  granting  letters  of*  marque 
and  reprisal  against   British  vessels.     The  same 
course  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  continental 
congress,  who  had,  on  the  appearance  of  decisive 
hostilities,  taken  measures  for  building  a  national 
navy,  consisting  of  six  frigates,  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  smaller  ships.    Many  of  the  Massachus- 
sets privateers  were  eminently  successful  in  cap- 
tures ;  thus  farther  aggravating  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  Boston. 

The  business  of  congress  concluded  with  a  for-  Dec.  6. 
mal  answer  to  the  royal  proclamation,  issued  in 
the  preceding  month  of  August,  that  declared 
America  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  This  charge 
was  repelled,  as  false  and  unjust.  Congress,  in 
their  anger,  proceeded  even  to  threaten,  that  any 
punishment,  inflicted  in  Britain  on  persons  who 
espoused  their  cause,  should  be  equally  retaliated 
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chap,  on  those  who,  within  their  territory,  abetted  the 
*•      system  of  ministerial  oppression. 

i;75#        Thus  terminated  the  first  year  of  the  fetal  con- 
test between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.     Its 
events  had  assuredly  no  tendency  to  dishearten  the 
Americans,  who  now  universally  devoted  them- 
selves to  arms.    While  nearly  200,000  men,  train- 
ing to  military  discipline,  (at  this  number   was 
their  force  throughout  the  continent  actually  com- 
puted) offered,  assuredly,  but  slender  hopes,   to 
Britain  of  forcibly  overcoming  resistance,  it  was 
equally  manifest,  that  the  perseverance  in  such   an 
attempt,  by  still  farther  alienating  minds  already 
much  estranged,  would  necessarily  drive  them  to 
the  resolution  of  asserting  a  total  independency. 
A  consciousness  of  their  own  strength  would  teach 
them  it  was  attainable  :  an  unintermitted  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Britain  would  convince  them  it  was 
their  sole  alternative  to  avoid  oppression. 
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The  indifference  that  prevailed  in  Britain,  at  the  chap. 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  with  XL 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  America,  affords  a  strik-  v  ~ 
ing  contrast  to  the  agitation  and  party  violence 
that  now  divided  the  nation.  The  landed  interest, 
who  had  expected  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  submission  of  the  colonists,  were 
revolted  at  the  disappointment  of  their  wishes  and 
predictions,  while  the  commercial  parts  of  the 
country,  suffering  already  under  a  system  they 
had  previously  deprecated,  were  only  the  louder 
in  its  condemnation,  since  experience  had  convert- 
ed their  fears  into  realities,  To  these  opposite 
sources  are  to  be  traced  the  addresses  and  counter- 
petitions  that  preceded  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Vol  L  Z 
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chap.   The  former  not  only  condemned,  indiscriminately* 
XI*      the  conduct  of  America,  and  as  generally  approv- 

i77S,  cd  the  measures  of  administration  ;  they  reflected 
also,  in  terms  of  opprobrium,  on  the  opposition  at 
large.  In  the  latter,  the  contrary  sentiments  were 
strongly  urgnd  ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  amicable  dis- 
position of  the  Americans,  the  petitions  of  Lon- 
don and  Bristol  stated  the  large  remittances  for 
debts  which  they  had  lately  received.  But  the 
public  papers,  in  the  pay  of  administration,  were 
chiefly  employed  as  the  vehicles  of  abuse.  The 
writers,  in  these  publications,  dared  even  to  as- 
perse, as  secret  traitors,  the  first  characters  of  the 
country  in  rank  and  talents ;  and  talked,  with  an 
affectedly  mysterious  style,  of  dark  conspiracies, 
great  personages,  and  approaching  commitments. 
To  such  artifices  were  the  partizans  of  tory  prin- 
ciples and  violent  measures  reduced,  to  discredit 
the  authority  of  men,  whose  just  animadversions 
•  they  saw  impending,  without  the  power  of  other- 
wise shielding  themselves  against  their  force. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  England,  the  rest  of  Europe, 'at  least,  spoke 
in  condemnation  of  the  present  councils  of  Brit- 
ain. The  Seven  united  states,  in  particular,  re- 
fused to  hire  their  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  America.  Many  compared  its  pre- 
sent situation  to  their  own  under  Philip  II. 
Others  stated,  as  the  ground  of  their  refusal, 
that,  if  violent  measures  were  persevered  in  by 
Britain,  they  would  drive  the  colonies  into  the 
arms  of  France. 

On  the  26th  of  October  1775,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  urging  so  early  a  meet- 
ing, parliament  was  convened.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  a  full  view  was  set  forth  of  the 
actual  state  of  America.  The  successes  of  the  co- 
lonists were  whollv  attributed  to  the  undue  bene- 
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volence  of  the  British  government,  which,  more  chap. 
intent  on  undeceiving,  than  on  punishing,  its  sub- ,  XL 
jects,  had,  on  this  account,  and  solely  on  this  ac-  I775. 
count,  sent  out  a  small  force,  accompanying  it 
with  conciliatory  propositions.  The  ungrateful  re- 
turn it  had  met,  proved,  that  the  utmost  vigour 
must  now  be  exerted.  A  proposal  was  held  out, 
of  foreign  succours  ;  and  it  was  stated,  that,  to  in- 
crease, immediately,  our  disposable  force,  the  gar- 
risons of  Gibraltar  and  Mahon  had  been  relieved 
by  Hanoverian  troops.  Mercy,  however,  was  pro- 
mised to  the  deluded  rebels,  who  should  make  pro- 
per submission  to  commissioners  that  were  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  speech  conclud- 
ed, with  assurances  of  the  pacific  views  of  foreign 
powers. 

The  address,  which  re-echoed  these  assertions, 
fell,  as  usual,  under  the  violent  censures  of  the 
minority.  Lord  John  Cavendish  immediately  mov- 
ed, in  the  commons,  an  amendment,  the  substance 
of  which  was, — '  that  coercion  had  inflamed  the 
evils  it  had  been  designed  to  allay,  and  hence,  it 
might  be  suspected,  had  been  inconsiderately  re- 
solved upon  :  that  the  house  would  proceed  to  re- 
consider so  serious  a  subject ;  and  trusted  its  con- 
clusions would  supersede  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing foreign  troops  against  British  possessions/ 
Opposition  peremptorily  denied  that  America  had 
hitherto  aspired  at  independence,  though  such 
must  be  the  issue  of  perseverance  in  the  present 
system.  They  attacked,  with  pointed  ridicule, 
the  solution  given  of  the  American  successes,  and 
alleged,  as  a  truer  explanation,  the  ignorance  of 
ministers  respecting  American  affairs  ;  all  their  in- 
formation on  which  was  exclusively  derived  from 
some  fugitive  governors,  exasperated  at  the  pro- 
vinces who  had  expelled  them.  If  they  had  had 
access  to  more  accurate  sources,  then  they  had  in- 
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Nevertheless,  two  days  after,  Sir  James  Low* 

ther  proposed  a  similar  resolution  in  the  commons. 

ijj^T  There,  indeed,  had  peculiarly  appeared  a  jealousy 
at  the  conduct  of  government ;  and,  however,  re- 
luctantly yielding,  the  minister  saw  no  chance  of 
reconciling  the  country  gentlemen,  but  by  pro- 
mising he  would  take  an  act  of  indemnity.  Thus 
soothed,  they  displayed  their  former  fidelity,  and 
the  previous  question  passed,  203  dividing  for  ity 
and  only  8 1  against  it. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  28,000  seamen  and  ma- 
rines had  been  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1776 ;  a  number  which  an  experienced  admiral 
had  justly  characterized  as  too  large  for  peace, 
and  tar  from  commensurate  to  war.  On  the  same 
scale,  however,  did  the  minister  propose  to  raise 
Nov.  8.  tjle  iancj  forces-  559000  men  only  were  demand- 
ed, of  which  25,000  were  thought  sufficient  for 
the  colonies.  In  vain  did  opposition  remonstrate 
against  the  singular  inconsistency  of  threatening 
America  in  the  highest  tone  of  coercion,  and  sup- 
porting it  by  so  inadequate  a  force.  The  minister 
still  contended  for  his  heterogeneous  system  of  li- 
mited coercion  and  hollow  conciliation. 

But  the  object,  far  the  most  important,  that  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  parliament  previous  to  the 
recess,  was  the  consideration  of  the  petition  from 
congress  to  his  majesty.  Early  in  the  month 
of  September,  Mr.  Penn,  hereditary  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  arrived  in  England,  having  volun- 
tarily offered  to  be  the  agent  in  so  arduous  and 
momentous  a  mission. 

In  this  petition,  congress  set  forth  the  warmest 
expressions  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  the  king — 
of  affection  to  the  mother  country.  The  various 
evils  they  had  endured  they  ascribed  wholly  to 
the  pernicious  system  of  government,  so  fatally  be- 
gun in  1763.     Thev  declared  their  earnest  anxietv 
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for  concord,  and  for  concord  on  so  firm  a  basis,  chap. 
as  should  perpetuate  its  blessings  to  succeeding  ge- 1  xt'  • 
nerations.  Notwithstanding  their  sufferings,  they  l775. 
protested,  they  retained  too  tender  a  regard  for 
the  kingdom  whence  they  derived  their  origin, 
to  request  such  a  conciliation  as  mighty  in  any 
manner,  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  or  the  wel- 
fare of  Britain.  Their  grievances,  once  redress- 
ed, they  would  prove  themselves  ready,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights 
and  interests  of  his  majesty  and  of  the  mother 
country.  They  humbly,  therefore,  submitted  it 
to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  he  pleased  to  direct 
some  modet  by  which  the  united  applications  to 
the  throne,  of  his  faithful  colonists,  might  be 
improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  reconci- 
liation ;  requesting,  meanwhile,  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, and  the  repeal  of  such  statutes  as  more 
immediately  distressed  any  of  his  majesty's  co- 
lonies. 

The  evil  genius  of  Britain  could  alone  have  in- 
spired ministers  with  the  thought  of  advising  his 
majesty  to  reply,  through  his  secretary, — *  that 
no  answer  would  be  returned  to  this  petition.' 
They  said,  indeed,  it  was  an  insidious  overture. 
But  were  this  as  true  as  experience  has  palpably 
refuted  it,  could  they  have  more  effectually  enter- 
ed into  the  views  of  congress,  than  by  a  peremp- 
tory denial,  that  at  once  banished  from  the  minds 
of  the  colonists  every  remaining  hope  of  amicable 
accommodation  ?  With  laudable  anxiety,  the  duke 
of  Richmond  sought  to  retrieve  the  effects  of  so 
fatal  an  error.  The  petition  having  been  laid, 
with  other  papers,  on  the  table  of  the  peers,  his 
grace,  as  an  essential  preliminary,  moved,  and  not 
without  great  difficulty  obtained,  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Penn  at  the  bar  of  their  house. 
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chap.       This  gentleman,  .personally  acquainted  with  al- 
most every  member  of  the  American  congress,  ex- 


1775.    plicitly  denied  that  they  at  all  entertained  any  de- 
sign of  independence.     Elected  in  the  fairest  man- 
ner, they  conveyed  the  real  sense  of  the  people  ; 
and  war  they  had  levied  and  supported  merely  in 
order  to  defend  their  liberties.    That  war  they  had 
entered  into  almost  to  a  man,  and  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  they  were  equal  to  all  its  extremities. 
In  Pennsylvania  alone,  20,000  men  had  voluntarily 
inrolled  themselves,  to  serve  without  pay, — per- 
sons of  the  first  property  and  consequence.     Both 
the  congress  and  people  had  been  extremely  dis- 
satisfied at  the  fate  of  their  former  petition ;  but 
on  this  their  highest  hopes  were  grounded  ;  and 
it  was   emphatically   styled   the  olive   branch  of 
peace.     The  refusal  of  the  petition,  he  did   not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  would,  at  Philadelphia,  by  the 
coolest  individuals,  be  deemed  a  final  bar  to  re- 
concilement,  and,   in   general,  would   drive    the 
Americans,  notwithstanding  their  repugnance  to 
them,  into  foreign  connections*     Sensible  as  the 
people  were  of  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  under 
their  present  provisional  government,  he  could  de- 
clare, with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority would  prefer  freedom  under  Britain  to  any 
other  state  of  freedom.     He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  the  stamp  act  had  excited  immediate  discon- 
tent in  the  colonies,  while  its  repeal  had  afforded 
so  much  joy,  that  the  declaratory  act  was  wholly 
overlooked,  and  would  never  have  been  noticed, 
as  a  grievance,  had  it  not  been  carried  thus  into 
execution. 

On  this  important  and  decisive  evidence,  the 
duke  of  Richmond  immediately  moved, — *  that 
the  petition  from  congress  to  the  king  is  ground 
of  conciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  co- 
lonies ;'  and  his  grace,  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
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ner,  conjured  ministers  not  to  let  by  an  opporti*-  chap. 
nity,  which,  if  once  passed,  would  never  again  re-      XI* 
cur.     But  the  old  and  trite  language,  that  the  so-    X7v75t 
vereignty  of  the  British  parliament  would  be  there- 
by relinquished,  and  that  the  congress  was  not  a 
legal  body,  was  deemed,  by  ministers,  and  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  house,  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  rejecting  the  proposal. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  not  to  impeach  whol- 
ly, (for  that  has  been  found,  even  by  the  advo- 
cates of  toryism,  impossible),  but  t6  limit  the  cre- 
dit due  to,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Penn.  It  has 
been  said,  that  his  was  merely  an  ex  parte  evi- 
dence. That  this  (though  now  an  objection  ob- 
viously over-ruled  by  experience)  might,  at  the 
time,  carry  some  weight  with  it,  will  not  be  de- 
nied. Still,  however,  it  might  be  asked,  if,  when 
ministers  themselves  had  confessed  that  their  in- 
formation relative  to  the  state  of  America  had 
been  imperfect, — if,  when  it  was  known  that  from 
expelled  and  mortified  governors  it  had  been  chief- 
ly derived,  the  deposition  of  a  man,  personally  ac- 
quainted with  every  member  of  congress,  of  libe- 
ral information,  and  most  deeply  interested,  by 
extensive  property,  in  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
ought  not  preferably  to  have  received  the  credit 
due  to  the  strongest  probability  ? 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Lord  North  moved, 
that  the  land  tax  should  be  raised  to  4s.  in  the 
pound.  On  this  occasion,  the  minister  was  re- 
duced to  tjie  awkward  necessity  of  promising,  that 
the  indemnity  bill,  which  had  been  allowed  to  lan- 
guish, should  be  forwarded  ;  and  (what  was  a  still 
more  serious  dilemma)  of  retracting  his  own  ex- 
pressions in  a  former  debate,  by  declaring,  that 
*he  idea  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  America  was 
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cn.xr.  not  abandoned.     On  these  terms  he  again  evaded, 
*f'    ,  the  opposition  of  the  country  gentlemen. 


I77J.        A  last  effort  was  now  made,  by  opposition,  to 
avert  a  war,  on  the  point  of  being  declared.      A 
bill  was  introduced,  by  Mr.  Burke, — c  to  compose 
the  present  troubles,  and  for  quieting  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  America ;'  proposing  the  famous  chart- 
er of  Edward  I,  de  tallajio  won  concedendo,  as  the 
model  of  the  intended  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 
The  speaker  prefaced  his  motion,  by  observing,  that 
moderation,  though  true  wisdom  in  tempestuous 
seasons  of  political  changes,  is  generally  imputed 
to  fear ;  and,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  treason 
also.     Three  plans  only  could  be  conceived  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  state  of  America : — simple 
war ;  war  and  treaty ;  peace,  grounded  on   con- 
cession.    The  objections  to  the  two  former  he  en- 
forced with  his  usual  splendid  abilities.     Our  pre- 
sent preparations,  by  every  military  authority,  had 
been  openly  or  tacitly  agreed  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  first.     With  regard  to  the  second,  he  consi- 
dered it  as  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.     You  send 
out  pardons,  to  whom  ?  to  the  Americans  !  They 
do  not  ask  you  for  them.     Far  from  acknowledg- 
ing they  have  wronged  you,  it  is  you,  they  alJ<?ge, 
who  have   wronged  them  ;   for  which  they  de- 
mand, and  loudly  demand,  not  pardon,  but  re- 
dress.     Concession,  therefore,*  could  alone  meet 
the  nature  of  the  existing  differences.     By  preced- 
ing treaty,  it  came  in  the  manner  most  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  a  great  state,  as  an  act  of 
grace,  not  a  grant  extorted  by  negotiation.     The 
confidence,  also,  inspired  by  such  a  proceeding,  in- 
sured the  happiest  results.     He  conjured  the  house 
to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Edward  I.    He  too  might 
have  claimed,  and  with  more  justice  claimed,  the 
right  of  taxation  ;  a  right  so  repeatedly  exercised 
by  his  ancestors,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people, 
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But  when  the  voice  of  his  subjects  was  unanimous- 
ly raised  against  it,  what  did  he  do  ?  Passing  over 
the  question  of  right  in  silence,  he  abdicated  its  I7^ 
exercise.  This  was  the  model  proposed  by  the 
bill  Mr.  Burke  now  offered  to  the  house.  It  re- 
nounced, for  ever,  the  exercise  of  taxation  ;  and, 
in  order  effectually  to  obviate  the  chance  of  future 
differences,  while  it  declared,  that  duties  regulat- 
ing trade  were  within  the  province  of  the  British 
parliament,  it  enacted,  that  the  revenue  thence  de- 
rived should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies. The  bill  farther  went  to  empower  the 
crown  to  convene  general  congresses,  whose  acts 
should  be  binding  on  all  the  colonies ;  to  repeal 
the  duty  act  of  1 767,  and  all  subsequent  statutes 
relative  to  America.  Finally,  it  granted  a  general 
amnesty. 

The  debate  that  ensued  on  this  occasion  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  able  and  animated  that 
was  ever  maintained  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  arguments  urged,  however,  have  been,  in 
general,  stated  on  former  occasions.  The  mo- 
tion was  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  210  against 
105. 

The  remainder  of  the  short  period  previous  to  - 
the  recess  was  consumed  in  other  debates.  The 
indemnity  bill,  that  had  been  languidly  carried 
through  the  commons,  after  being  worded  in  such 
a  manner  as  contained  no  sort  of  ^cknowlegnient, 
on  the  part  of  ministers,  of  unconstitutional  con- 
duct, was,  fin  that  account,  moved  to  be  rejected* 
by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  prevailed  j 
the  ministerial  lords  joining  with  him,  from  an  op- 
posite feeling,  that  an  indemnity  bill  was  totally 
uncalled  for  on  such  a  ground. 

But  the  most  severe  contests,  in  both  houses, 
were  occasioned  by  a  bill  brought  in,  on  the  20* 
of  November,  by  Lord  Jforth,  interdicting  all 
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chap,  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Thirteen  united  co- 
XL  lonies,  and  enacting,  that  their  property  on  the 
*  seas,  and  in  their  harbours,  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  captors,  with  very  little  formality  in  the  con- 
demnation. The  same  bill  provided  for  sending 
out  commissioners  of  peace,  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  colonies,  or  individuals,  whom  they 
were,  in  that  case,  to  re-admit  to  their  former  con- 
dition. Opposition  exerted  their  powers  against 
this  measure,  as  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  war 
and  conciliation,  that  could  only  have  all  the 
odium  of  the  former,  without  any  of  its  efficiency. 
In  every  stage,  the~  bill  was  encountered,  both  in 
the  lords  and  commons j  but  it  finally  passed, 
by  a  great  majority,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
recess. 
x775.  The  first  important  business  of  parliament,  after 
Feb.  15.  the  recess,  began  by  Mr.  T.  Townsend's  reading 
the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  legislature,  and  im- 
puting them  to  folly  and  temerity.  Lord  Har- 
court's  message  to  the  Irish  parliament  had  bound 
us  to  pay  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  America,  and  to 
replace  them  with  4,000  foreign  protestants. 
Twelve  thousand  men  were  still  to  be  retained  in 
Ireland,  which  was  to  be  relieved  at  the  same  time 
of  a  burthen  of  ^80,000.  The  opposers  of  the 
measure  said,  that  this  was  part  of  a  preconcerted 
plan,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
introducing  fo/eign  troops  into  the  country,  and 
besides  that,  to  vest  in  the  crown  the  virtual  right 
•of  taxing  both  Ireland  and  England!  In  Ireland 
the  minister  was  to  ask  some  favour  ;  then  Eng- 
land was  to  be  pledged.  In  England,  Ireland  was 
to  be  taxed,  in  order  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  legislature. 

Lord  North  submitted  to  the  house  copies  of  the 
treaties  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  hereditary  prince  of 
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Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  prince  of  Waldeck.  The  chap. 
terms  upon  which  these  troops  were  sold  to,  XL 
Britain,  by  the  petty  princes  of  Germany,  those  I776. 
wholesale  dealers  in  human  flesh,  were  high  be- Feb-  *9« 
yond  all  precedent :  the  sums  paid  as  salaries  to 
the  venders  were  enormous.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, for  supplying  4,084  men,  received  ^15,519 
a-year  .  during  their  continuance,  and  double  that 
sum  for  two  years  after  they  ceased  to  be  employed. 
The  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  obtained  ^108,281 
per  annum.  The  dominions  of  these  subsidiary 
princes  rwere  also  guaranteed  against  foreign  at* 
tack.  In  the  lower  house  a  number  of  unanswer- 
able objections-were  urged  by  the  members  of  op- 
position, against  the  employment  of  mercenaries, 
so  dear  in  their  price,  so  unconstitutional  in  the 
service  they  were  sent  upon,  against  a  part  of  our 
empire :  the  irritating  tendency  of  their  hostilities, 
and  the  great  probability  of  their  being  tempted  to 
desert,  by  offers  of  land  from  the  very  enemy 
they  were  sent  to  subdue.  Necessity  seemed  to  be 
the  only  apology  of  ministers. 

In  the  upper  house,  the  duke  of  Richmond  mov-  March  5. 
ed  for  an  address,  to  countermand  the  march  of 
foreign  troops,  and  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. The  most  vehement  censures  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  supporters  of  his  grace's  motion, 
against  the  power  reserved  to  a  foreign  prince,  of 
administering  justice  within  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  better  to  effect  it,  an  execution- 
er, with  servants,  formed  part  of  the  Hessian 
establishment ;  nor  was  any  exception  or  limita- 
tion to  this  illegal  power  provided,  even  should 
the  civil  government  of  America  be  restored. 
Lord  Temple,  in  the  debate,  adhered  to  ministry. 
Being  one  of  the  whigs  who  had  uniformly  been 
least  averse  to  the  taxation  of  America,  he  felt  the 
strongest  dislike  to  embarrass  government  at  a 
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chap,  crisis  like  the  present,  when  it  appeared  to  him  to 
x^be  proper  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  for  a 
while  to  the  integrity  bf  the  British  empire,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  general  supremacy  over  the 
colonial  parts.  The  duke  of  Richmond's  motion 
was  cast  out  by  a  large  majority. 
»*    v  *        The  intelligence  received  from  America  gave  rise 

March  d.    ^  .         o  .  j    •         •  •       r  &         ** 

March  si. to  *******  motions  and  inquiries  for  papers.  Mr. 
Fox  made  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  ill  success  of  his  majesty's  arms,  and  the  de- 
„  fection  of  the  people  of  Quebec,  which  was  re- 
jected. Mr.  Sawbridge  made  his  annual  motion 
respecting  the  duration  of  parliament ;  and  Wilkes, 
beside  his  accustomed  effort  against  the  Middle- 
sex election,  brought  forward  a  project  of  par- 

*  liamentary  reform.     The  motions  were  all  unsuc- 

cessful. 

A  conciliatory  proposition,  brought  forward  in 
the  upper  house  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  met  with 
no  better  success.  His  grace  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress, beseeching  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
declaring,  that  if  the  colonies,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops, 
should  present  a  petition  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  or  to  the  commissioners  under  the  late  act, 
setting  forth  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  just 
rights  and  real  grievances,  the  petition  should  be 
transmitted  to  his  majesty,  who  would  consent  to  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  to  assure  them,  that  it  should 
be  received,  considered,  and  answered.  The  duke, 
in  comparing  the  powers  of  the  commissioners 
with  the  king's  speech,  demanded  what  the  clause 
meant. — c  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed; 
and  that  is  all.  What  are  they  to  do  ?  to  receive 
submissions.  Does  it  state  what  submissions,  or 
provide  for  any  conditions  ?  Have  the  commis- 
sioners power  to  make  concessions  ?  Not  one ! 
the  alternative  is  resistance,  or  unconditional  sub- 
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mission, — eternal  hostility  is  proclaimed,  unless  chap. 
America  shall  disarm  and  surrender/  To  urge* ,  *f' 
that  the  Americans  could  not  be  treated  with  while  1776. 
armed,  was  in  fact  to  refuse  all  treaty  for  a  whole 
people,  engaged  in  what  appeared  to  them  the  best 
of  causes  ;  who  had  already  committed  themselves 
so  far,  as  to  incur  the  censures  of  rebellion  ;  who 
would  not,  while  they  retained  the  means  of  defence, 
forego  their  only  hope,  and  submit  without  condi- 
tions to  those  whom  they  considered  as  their  op- 
pressors. To  place  the  policy  of  our  impending 
civil  war,  in  a  still  more  dangerous  light,  the  duke 
besought  parliament  to  look  well  into  the  disposi- 
tions of  our  ancient  and  habitual  enemies*  France 
and  Spain  had  avowed,  or  rather  pretended,  pacific 
intentions ;  but  they  were  collecting  great  naval 
and  military  stores. 

In  defence  of  this  system  of  Americaij  coercion, 
the  same  arguments  were  used  in  answer  to  op- 
position, which  had  been  so  frequently  repeated  iii 
the  course  of  previous  discussions  on  this  subject ; 
and  in  reply  to  the  supposed  probability  of  France 
and  Spain  joining  against  us,  it  was  said,  that  the 
idea  of  an  attack  from  our  habitual  enemies  was  to 
be  considered  as  chimerical.  The  duke's  motion 
was  finally  rejected. 

Mr.  Hartley,  on  the  1"  of  April,  unsuccessful- 
ly moved,  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  form  of  an 
address,  empowering  commissioners  to  offer  cer- 
tain limited  and  reasonable  terms  to  the  Americans, 
and  to  issue  a  proclamation,  assuring  them  of  be- 
ing placed  -on  the  same  footing  with  Ireland  in  re- 
gard to  pecuniary  grants.     Another  attempt  was  May  23. 
made  by   General    Conway,    for  inspecting  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners,  which  was,  like  the 
last-mentioned  motion,  negatived.     The  king  ter- 
minated the  session  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  hopes  that  his  rebellious  subjects  might 
yet  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  errors,  and 
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bring  about  the  favourite  wish  of  his  heart,  the 
restoration  of  harmony  and  peaccTto  his  dominions. 
T^a.         The  prediction  of  opposition,  respecting  the  in- 
tentions of  France  and  Spain,  proved  ultimately 
too  true,  although  the  ministry  had  pronounced 
them  chimerical.     Except  Austria,  who  shut  her 
ports  in  the  Low  countries  against  the  American 
vessels,  we  had  no  friend  on  the^  continent  on 
whom  we  could  rely.     The  public  opinion  in  Brit- 
ain, among  a  numerous  class  of  subjects,  the  whigs 
and  the  dissenters,  was  inimical  to  the  principles 
of  the  war  ;  and  the  most  popular  productions  of 
the  press,  asserted,  in  open  terms,  the  justice  of 
the  cause  of  America.     Every  circumstance  and 
prospect  appeared  to  conspire  in  disconcerting  the 
efforts  of  government.     As  if  to  crown  our  ca- 
lamitous situation,  General  Howe,  remaining  pent 
up  in  Boston,  attempted  nothing  against  his  op- 
ponent Washington ;    but  suffered  that  general, 
although  unprovided  with  ammunition,  and  other- 
wise distressed,  to  maintain  his  post  for  six  months, 
within  musket-shot  of  20  British  regiments.     The 
prudent   American    availed    himself  of  General 
Howe's  inactivity,  to  repair  and  recruit  an  army, 
which  at  one  time  was  suffered  to  waste  away  to  a 
very  small  force,  by  the  phlegmatic  spirit  of  the 
provincial  republicans,  which,  in  a  cause  of  right 
and  independence,   and,  if  contrasted  with  their 
former  declarations  of  resistance,  seemed  to  be  un- 
accountably increasing.     They  were  already  di- 
vided by  parties,  and  full  of  the  most  deadly  ani- 
mosities.    Nothing  but  the  skill  of  such  a  leader 
as  Washington  could  have  cemented  and  saved 
their  common  cause.    The  first  military  manoeuvre 
of  that  commander,  in   the  spring  campaign  of 
1776,  strongly  evinced  his  abilities.     As  soon  as 
his  army  was  recruited,  he  made  a  movement,  as  if 
for  attacking  Boston  ;  but  his  attempt  was  not  in 
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earnest;  and  the  garrison  of  that  place  discovered,  chap. 
to  their  utter  astonishment,  that  in  one  night  he ,  XL 
had  fortified  the  whole  chain  of  Dorchester  heights.  x776. 
As  a  defence  against  attack  to  regain  them,  the  March  * 
Americans  had  chained  together  hogsheads  filled 
with  stones,  to  roll  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  Boston  and  its  harbour  became  unten- 
able after  this  masterly  stroke  of  the  enemy.  Wash- 
ington entering  in  triumph,  found  immense  and 
valuable  stores,  the  barracks  uninjured,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  cannon  fit  for  service ;  and  the 
place,  upon  the  whole,  improved,  rather  than  in- 
jured, by  the  possession  of  the  royal  army.  The 
hopes  and  efforts  of  congress,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  large,  were  enlivened  by  this  event 
in  every  quarter,  even  in  Canada,  where  they  had 
suffered  most  declension.  Arnold  erected  batteries 
on  the  shores  of  S\  Lawrence,  and  set  fire  to  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
five  months  the  blockade  of  Quebec  was  kept  up 
without  interruption,  till  a  daring  sally  of  General 
Carleton  drove  the  Americans  back  in  great  con- 
fusion. 

Reinforcements  having  arrived  from  Ireland  and 
England,  and  a  detachment  from  General  Howe, 
and  another  of  foreign  troops,  having  augmented  the 
army  of  Canada  to  13,000  men,  Carleton  pursued 
the  route  of  the  Americans  to  Trois  Riviers,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Thomson,  the  commander  of  the  American  forces 
in  that  quarter,  embarked  with  his  troops  at  Sorel, 
in  fifty  boats,  and,  coasting  the  south  side  of  S\ 
Peter's  lake,  where  the  river  Sl.  Lawrence  spreads 
to  a  considerable  extent,  arrived  at  Nicolet,  from 
whence  his  troops  fell  down  the  river  by  night, 
and  passed  to  the  other  side,  with  an  intention  of 
surprising  the  forces  under  General  Fraser.  They 
proceeded  with  the   utmost  caution,   concealing 
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chap,   themselves  during  the  day.     On  landing,  however,. 
*L    .  they  were  discovered,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat 

1776.  with  considerable  loss.  They  were  driven  some  miles 
through  a  deep  swamp,  which  they  traversed  with 
great  toil  and  danger.  The  British  troops  at 
kngth  grew  tired  of  the  pursuit  j  and  the  woods 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  fugitives.  The  command- 
er, Thomson,  with  about  200  was  taken  prisoners- 
The  Americans  were  obliged,  by  the  consequences 
of  this  victory,  to  evacuate  Canada*  About  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  greatest  preparations  were 
made  by  both  armies  to  prepare  a  fleet  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great  lakes,  which  were  now  des- 
tined to  be  the  scene  of  warfare.  The  Americans 
employed  themselves  under  Arnold,  with  indefatig- 
able diligence,  to  equip  six  vessels,  carrying  90 
guhs,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  were  constructed  both  to  row  and  to 
sail.  General  Carleton  constructed  batteaux,  armed 
vessels,  and  gun-boats,  carrying  in  all  87  guns,  to 
convey  his  army  across  the  lakes.  This  flotilla  be- 
gan its  operations  in  October,  by  driving  on 
shore,  on  Valcour  island,  an  American  brig  of  14 
guns.  During  a  contest  of  some  duration,  three 
American  vessels  were  afterwards  destroyed,  with 
about  70  men  killed  and  wounded* 

A  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  had 
sailed  from  Cork,  with  about  3,000  land  forces  on 
board,  in  the  month  of  February,  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  middle  and  southern  colonies.  The 
departure  of  this  fleet  was  delayed  by  a  singular 
circumstance.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Harcourt,  doubting  his  power  to  permit  the  troops 
to  leave  die  kingdom,  a  clause,  empowering  him 
to  adopt  this  measure,  was  inserted  in  a  bill  then 
pending  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  When  the 
bill  came  to  England,  the  clause  was  struck  out 
with  indignation,  as  implying  an  undue  limitation 
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*f  the  prerogative ;  but  the  lord-lieutenant,  con-   chap. 
ceiving  himself  pledged  by  the  king's  word,  would      XL 
not  let  the  troops  embark,  without  leave  of  the  le-     ^^ 
gislature ;  and  a  new  clause  was  hastily  inserted 
in  another  bill,  which  was  transmitted  and  passed, 
though  not  without  great  resentment  at  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  who,  upon  his  arrival  in  England  some 
time  afterwards,  met  at  court  with  a  very  indifferent 
reception.     Sir  Peter  Parker  having  anchored  off  May  13. 
cape  Fear,  was  joined  by  General  Clinton ;    but 
finding  that  nothing  could  be   attempted   upon 
Virginia,   he   determined    to  attack  the  city  of 
Charlestown,  and  anchored  again  off  the  bar  of  the 
harbour  of  that  town.     On  the  28*  of  June  the 
Bristol  and  Experiment,  each  of  50  guns,  advan- 
ced across  the  bar  to  attack  the  fort  on  Sullivans 
island  :  a  most  furious  cannonade  from  the  ship* 
ping,  was  returned  with  equal  warmth  from  the 
fort.     The  ships,  after  fighting  till  evening,  slip- 
ped their  cables,  and  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
action.     The  Actaeon  of  28  guns  was  run  aground 
and  set  on  fire.     The  design  on  Charlestown  was, 
after  this  disaster,  abandoned  ;  and  Sir  Peter  Parker 
immediately  set  sail  for  New- York.     The  failure 
of  an  attack  on  one  of  the  principal  colonies,  was 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  British  cause  :  it  gave 
additional  animation  to  the  hopes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.    Congress  expressed  high  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  colonels  Moultrie  and  Thomson, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  General  Lee,  had  so  ably 
defended  the  fort  of  Sullivans  island.    The  hopes  of 
America  naturally  rising  with  her  success,  the  state 
of  Virginia  gave  instructions  to  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
to  give  in  her  motion  to  congress  for  declaring 
America  independent.     The  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject were  continued  nearly  a  fortnight.      John 
Adams  was  the  principal  supporter  in  congress  of 
the  declaration  of  independence.     Mr.  Dickenson, 
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chap,  a  man  of  temperate  an£  pacific  view^  was  the  op- 
.  *L  _.  poser.  When  the  question  was  put,  six  colonies 
1776.  voted  on  each  side,  and  the  delegates  for  Pensyl- 
vania  were  equally  divided.  In  Maryland,  the  de- 
legates had  been  instructed,  by  a  majority  of  seven 
counties  to  four,  to  oppose  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  congress,  which  they  did  oppose ; 
and  having  given  in  their  votes,  withdrew  totally 
from  that  assembly.  But  the  horror  of  being  ex- 
cluded and  abandoned,  together  with  the  reproaches 
of  the  other  states,  and  perhaps  the  dread  of  their 
resentment,  soon  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conduct, 
if  not  to  the  disposition,  of  that  province.  The  de- 
legates were  again  instructed  to  return  to  the  con- 
gress, and  act  there  as  they  thought  best  for  the 
interests  of  their  country, 
jttly  4.  The  fatal  day  at  length  arrived,  when  13  English 

colonies  in  America  declared  themselves  free  and 
independent  states,  abjured  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  renounced  all  political  connec- 
tion with  this  country. 

Three  principal  objects  were  proposed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  forces  in  the  present  cam- 
paign. The  first  was  the  relief  of  Quebec,  and 
the  recovery  of  Canada,  which  also  included  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  the  back  parts  of  the  colo- 
nies, by  the  way  of  the  lakes.  The  second  was  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  southern  colonies, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  at  least  succeed  so  far 
as  to  the  recovery  of  one  of  them.  The  third 
was  the  grand  expedition  against  the  city  and 
province  of  New- York.  The  partial  success  of 
the  first,  and  the  failure  of  the  second,  part  of  the 
project  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  expedi- 
tion against  New- York  was  judged  to  be  so  prac- 
ticable, that  Washington  himself  regarded  it  with 
alarm.  To  meet  the  expected  attack,  he  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expence  in  casting  up  entrench- 
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ments,  both  at  New-York  and  Long  island  ;  and, 
by  chains  and  sunk  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the 
channel,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  British  fleet  up  the  north  and  east  rivers.    Gen- 
eral  Howe,  on  the  1*  of  July,  and  Lord  Howe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  same  month,  landed  their 
troops  at  Staten  island.     The  powerful  fleet  which 
his  lordship  brought  out  from  England,  conveyed, 
besides  the  national  forces,  about  1 3,000  Hessians 
and  Waldeckers.     The  whole  force,  if  the  different 
parts  could  have  been  brought  together,  was  com- 
puted at  35,000  men,  although  deductions  are  to 
be  made,  if  we  would  compute  the  really  effective 
number. f     Lord  Howe  made  the  first  effort,  as  a  July  x* 
pacificator,  by  opening  a  direct  communication 
with  Washington.     His  letter,   however,    being 
superscribed,  4  To  George  Washington,  esquire/ 
the  general  refused  to  receive  it,  as  not  being  ad- 
dressed with  the  title,  nor  in  the  form  due  to  the 
rank  he  held  in  the  United  states.      Congress 
afterwards  applauded  the  dignity  of  this  refusal. 
Lord  Howe's  next  act  was  to  send  ashore,  by 
a  flag  of  truce,  a  circular  letter  to  the   several 
late  governors  of  the  colonies,  acquainting  them 
with  his  civil  and  military  powers,  and  desiring 
that  they  would  publish  as  generally  as  possible, 
for  the  information  of  the  people,  a  declaration  ac- 
companying the  letter.     He  informed  the  public 
of  the  powers  with  which  his  brother  and  himself  Ju|7  x5- 
were  endowed,  under  the  late  act  of  parliament,  of 
granting  general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  those 
who,  in  the  tumult  and  disaster  of  the  times,  might 
have  deviated  from  their  just  allegiance,  and  who, 
were  willing,  by  a  speedy  return  to  their  duty,  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  royal  favour.     This  de- 
claration was  forwarded  by  Washington  to  con- 
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chap,  gress,  who  published  them  as  if  in  contempt  of 

t    **'    .  the  mother  country,  accompanied  with  a  comment 

2776.    and  preface,  in  which  they  described  them  as 

shallow  artifices,  to  blind  and  disarm  the  people  of 

Jdy  **•  America.  On  the  21  *,  Colonel  Patterson,  a  Brit* 
ish  officer,  was  sent  to  the  American  lines  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  George  Washington,  &c.  &c. 
which  Was  also  rejected,  as  informally  addressed. 
As  a  last  effort  to  avoid  hostilities,  Lord  Howe 
wrote  a  letter  to  Franklin,  who  answered,  that,  as 
a  preface  to  all  pacific  negotiations,  it  would  be 
required  for  Britain  to  acknowledge  American  in- 
dependence, and  pay  the  expences  of  the  war.  This 
was,  to  be  sure,  only  the  doctor's  private  opinion  j 
but  it  was  evidently  the  general  spirit  of  his  con* 
stituents,  so  that  farther  negotiation  was  stopped. 

The  troops  under  General  Clinton  having  dis- 
embarked on  Long  Island,  along  with  the  main 
army,  15,000  provincials,  after  retreating  from  the 
advanced  posts,  encamped  near  Mill  creek,  very 
formidably  entrenched.  Another  party  had  con- 
structed strong  works  on  the  East  river,  opposite 
New- York.     The  right  wing  of  the  English  army 

Augvft  a6.  was  put  in  motion  under  General  Clinton,  support- 
ed by  Lord  Percy  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the 
night  of  the  26th,  and  secured  a  pass  over  the 
heights  of  Guiana,   on    the    road    to  Bedford. 

*7-  They  reached  Bedford  at  nine  the  next  morning  j 

and  the  American  left  wing  was  driven  in  confu- 
sion over  the  Mill  creek.  A  column  of  Hessians 
attacked  the  American  centre,  and  drove  them  in- 
to the  woods.  The  left  column  of  the  British,  ad- 
vancing under  General  Grant,  completed  the  vic- 
tory, by  forcing  the  right  of  the  enemy,  after  they 
had  proceeded  over  the  narrows  by  the  edge  of 
the  bay.  In  this  victory,  which,  from  a  spot  in 
the  centre  of  its  scene,  was  called  the  action  of 
Brooklyn,  the  British  troops  lost  between  60  and 
70  killed,  and  230  wounded.    The  America^ 
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lost  3,100  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners:  chap. 
among  the  prisoners  were  generals  Sullivan,  Udell, ,  *r'  ^ 
and  Lord  Stirling.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  1776. 
day,  the  British  army  encamped  in  front  of  the 
American  lines,  and  next  morning  broke  ground 
about  600  yards  from  one  of  the  redoubts  on  the  Auguft  a& 
left.  Washington  unable  any  longer  to  face  an 
enemy  superior  in  number,  resources,  and  discip- 
line, and  flushed  with  conquest,  retired  to  New- 
York.  He  conducted  this  retreat  with  great  skill, 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  night,  over  East  river 
to  New  York.  Long  island  was  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fog,  which  prevented  the  British  troops  from 
observing  the  motions  of  the  Americans.  It  was 
generally  supposed,  and  asserted,  that  if  Howe 
had,  after  the  victory  of  Brooklyn,  availed  him- 
self of  the  eagerness  of  the  British  troops  in  pur- 
suit, and  taken  possession  of  Brooklyn  ferry,  the 
escape  of  the  Americans  must  have  been  prevent- 
ed. Thus  the  result  of  the  victory  was  only  the 
unimportant  possession  of  Long  island.  Lord 
Howe,  conceiving  the  moment  of  success  to  be 
favourable  for  negotiation,  dispatched  his  prison- 
er, General  Sullivan,  to  the  congress,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  some  of  the  members  of  that  body 
to  meet  him,  not  as  representatives  of  an  indepen- 
dent state,  but  as  men  of  influence  in  America, 
whose  influence  could  forward  pacification.  In 
such  a  state  as  Washington  was  then  placed  in,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  many  of  the  most 
inveterate  opposers  of  Britain  were  inclined  to 
peace.  By  the  general's  own  account,  the  most 
dangerous  want  of  discipline  and  subordination 
pervaded  the  provincial  troops.  From  this  cause, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  military  engage- 
ment of  his  men,  which  was  but  for  one  year,  he 
confesses,  in  one  of  his  own  letters, — *  that  his  con- 
dition was  alarming,  and  that,  with  the  deepest 
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CHAP,   concern,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  his  want  of 

t    *L    ,  confidence  in  the  generality  of  the  troops/    If  the 
1776.    congress,  however,  contained  any  members  desir- 
ous for  peace,  on  terms  of  compromise  with  the 
mother  country,  no  such  spirit  appeared  in  the 
three  gentlemen,  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 

Sept,  14,    Edward  Rutledge,  the  committee,  who  came  to 
confer  with  Lord  Howe,  in  consequence  of  his 
lordship's  invitation.    Disclaiming  the  character  of 
private  negociators,  they  would  only  be  considered 
as  delegates  of  congress,  and  would  negociate  on 
no  other  basis  than  American  independency.     A 
manifesto  was  published,  on  both  sides,  in  conse- 
quence  of  this  abortive  attempt.     Preparations 
were,  in  the  meantime,  carried  on  for  attacking 
New-York.     Washington,  reduced  by  desertion, 
disobedience,  and  the  declining  enthusiasm  of  his 
army,  was  embarrassed  in  his  choice  of  difficul- 
ties.    If  he  concentrated  his  army  for  the  defence 
of  New- York,  he  must  leave  the  country  open  to 
an  approaching  enemy,  and  depend  for  success, 
and  even  existence,  on  a  pitched  battle.     If  he 
abandoned  his  post,  the  cause  was  likely  to  suffer 
from  apparent  debility.     A  middle  course  was 
adopted.     He  allotted  5,000  men  for  the  defence 
of  the  city ;  9,000  to  defend  some  important  posts 
and  dependencies ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  whole 
force  for  a  body  of  reserve.     It  was  found  impos- 
sible, by  any  effort,  to  defend  New- York,  under 
circumstances  so   disadvantageous.     Washington 
was  obliged  to  fall  back,  on  the  1 5th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  Morris  heights,  which  he  fortified.    The 
city,  with  the  heavy  cannon  of  the  enemy,  and 
great  part  of  their  stores,  fell  into  the  possession 
of  General  Howe.     About  the  time  of  the  entrv 
of  the  British,  it  was  set  on  fire  (as  was  supposed) 
by  some  American  incendiaries,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  military,  about  one 
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third  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed.  During  chap. 
the  remainder  of  the  month  of  September,  and  XL 
during  a  considerable  part  of  October,  no  effort  I7W7^ 
was  left  untried  to  bru^  the  Americans  to  a  gen- 
eral action,  which  they,  with  equal  prudence,  de- 
clined. A  sufficient  force  being  left  to  protect 
New- York,  our  troops  embarked,  to  attack  the 
provincials  on  the  New-England  road.  At  last, 
when  the  Americans  were  drawn  out  on  a  parallel 
to  the  British,  from  Kingsbridge  on  the  right,  to 
White  plains  on  the  left,  separated  by  the  river 
Brunx,  the  royal  forces  approached  to  attack,  un- 
der Generals  Howe  and  Clinton.  The  centre  of 
the  enemy,  unfortunately,  was  not  made  a  suffi- 
cient object  by  the  British  general,  who  was  di- 
verted by  a  force  of  4,000  men,  which  Washing- 
ton had  posted  on  a  strong  position  on  an  emi- 
nence. The  chief  force  of  General  Howe,  being 
addressed  to  that  quarter,  was  of  little  use,  even 
though  it  was  crowned  with  victory  ;  as  the  Ame- 
ricans, after  the  engagement,  remained  quiet  in 
their  entrenchments,  till  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity, on  the  1"  of  November,  of  retiring  across 
the  Croton,  to  an  impregnable  situation,  defended 
in  front  by  that  river,  and  in  the  rear  by  woods 
and  heights. 

To  secure  an  important  post,  communicating 
with  the  Jersey  shore,  and  commanding  the  North 
river,  the  British  general  attacked  fort  Washing- 
ton, and,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  defence  by  the  gar- 
rison, took  it  by  storm.  The  loss  of  the  royal  No*.  i6, 
army,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  800  j 
that  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, to  3,300.  Lord  Cornwallis,  landing  on 
the  Jersey  shore  immediately  subsequent  to  this 
success,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks  over-ran  the 
whole  province  of  New  Jersey,  the  American  gen- 
eral* Lee,  constantly  retreating  before  him.    Dur* 
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chap,  ing  Lord  Cornwall's  progress,  General  Clinton 
*  ,  was  dispatched  to  occupy  Rhode  island,  which  the 
1776.  Americans  abandoned  on  his  approach.  In  the 
midst  of  these  combined  successes,  Lord  Howe 
Not.  30.  issued  another  offer  of  pardon  to  all  who  should 
return  to  obedience  in  America.  Such  a  well 
timed  instance  of  lenity  might  have  answered  its 
object,  to  a  degree  that  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  American  independence,  had  his  lordship  found 
it  possible  to  have  marched  on  the  British  directly 
to  Philadelphia ;  but  winter  having  now  commenc- 
ed, and  no  sufficient  quantity  of  boats  being  in 
readiness,  to  effect  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware, 
our  troops  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  ice  should 
be  sufficiently  formed  to  admit  of  a  passage.  In 
Dec  13.  this  gloomy  state  of  their  affairs,  the  capture  of 
the  American  general,  Lee,  who  had  quitted  his 
camp,  near  Moristown,  and  was  surprised  by  a 
body  of  light  troops,  under  General  Harcourt, 
additionally  disheartened  the  provincial  troops. 
This  commander,  so  deservedly  popular  in  the 
American  army,  on  account  of  his  high  and  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm,  as  well  as  his  genius  for  mili- 
tary affairs,  was  detained  a  close  prisoner,  although 
Washington  offered  six  British  officers  as  a  ran- 
som for  his  liberty. 

The  American  congress,  during  a  series  of  most 
disheartening  events,  preserved  a  dignified  unyield- 
ing perseverance.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  they  passed  resolutions  for  raising,  by  loan, 
at  4  per  cent.  80,000  dollars,  for  which  certifi- 
cates were  to  be  given,  and  the  faith  of  the  United 
states  pledged,  both  for  principal  and  interest.  By 
the  scheme  of  a  national  lottery,  a  still  greater 
sum  was  raised.  In  pursuance  of  their  general's 
suggestions,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  term 
of  service  longer  than  a  year,  they  passed  a  vote 
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for  88  battalions,  to  serve  during  the  war.    The   chap. 
bounties  were  increased,  and  portions  of  land  were .    *!* 
allotted,  as  the  eventual  reward  of  the  officers     i;76. 
and  soldiers,  should  American  independence  be 
established;     The  lands  were  promised  in  due 
proportion,  from  a  colonel  to  a  common  soldier, 
from  grants  of  500  to  100.    Washington  account- 
ed  the  vote  for  88  battalions  too  small  for  the 
great  occasion,  and  proposed  to  congress  the  mis- 
jug  of  1J0. 

General  Howe's  position  occupied,  at  this  time, 
a  space  of  80  miles,  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Hackensack.  Trenton  and  Bordenton,  the.  bar* 
riers  of  the  Jerseys,  were  defended  by  Hessian 
troops,  under  Colonel  Rhalle  and  Count  Donop. 
Washington,  by  a  judicious  feint,  drew  Donop,  i^c.  a$, 
with  his  whole  force,  from  his  position  at  Borden- 
ton, and  ordering  his  troops  to  meet  on  the  night 
of  christmas,  on  the  Delaware,  and  marching 
through  a  violent  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  pressed 
into  the  town  of  Trenton,  and  charged  the  Ger- 
mans before  they  had  time  to  form.  The  Hes- 
sians captured  in  Trenton  amounted  to  23  officers 
and  886  men,  the  remainder  who  were  stationed 
there  effecting  their  escape.  The  prisoners  were 
paraded  through  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  the  people  that  the  much  dreaded  Hes- 
sians were  not  invincible.  At  Trenton,  the  Ame- 
rican general  mustered  his  forces,  and,  by  an  ad- 
vance of  pay,  prevailed  on  half  the  number,  whose 
term  of  service  was  expired,  to  inlist  for  another 
six  weeks. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  being  now  recalled  from  New- 
York,  to  head  the  British  troops  in  the  Jerseys, 
joined  with  General  Grant,  and  expected  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  Washington,  who 
held  a  strong  position  on  some  heights  behind 
Trenton :  but  in  this  movement  l\e  unfortunately 
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left  the  town  of  Princetown  insufficiently  guarded  * 
_^^  and  Washington,  availing  himself  of  the  error  to 
^7$.  his  own  advantage,  suddenly  made  a  march  to 
Princetown,  and  took  possession  of  the  place,  with 
some  plunder,  after  obliging  the  few  British  who 
were  in  it  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  Had  the  fa- 
tigued state  of  his  troops  allowed  him  to  have  ad* 
vanced  to  Brunswick,  he  would  have  there  cap- 
tured the  military  chest  of  our  army,  containing 
5^70,000.  Lord  Cornwailis,  still  endeavouring 
to  bring  on  a  general  action,  pursued  the  track 
of  the  Americans ;  but,  for  the  refreshment  of  his 
troops, .  was  obliged  to  halt  at  Brunswick.  Wash- 
ington was  thus  enabled  to  over-run  the  Jerseys, 
and  to  seize  on  several  places .  in  the  Essex  coun- 
%17^-v  try,  of  very  considerable  importance.  w  Wintering 
at  Moristown,  he  had  a  strong*  situation,  a  fine 
country  for  supplies  behind  him, 'and  a  security 
of  passing  the  Delaware.  Of  all  (heir  recent  pos- 
sessions in  the  Jerseys,  only  the  posts  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Amboy  remained  to  the  British  army  a( 
the  opening  of  the  year  1777. 
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King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  October. . . .  Mo* 
turns  in  loth  houses  respecting  America. . . .  Proceedings  of 
parliament  after  the  recess. . . .  Message  from  his  majesty  on 
the  state  of  the  civil  list. . . .  Delates  on  that  subject. . . .  Symp- 
toms of  hostility  in  France  and  Holland. . . .  Operations  of  the 
armies  in  America  in  the  summer  of  Iff  J. . , .  Battle  of  Bran- 
dywine. . . .  Lord  Howe  moves  round  from  the  Chesapeak  to 
the  Delaware. . . .  Fixes  his  head  quarters  six  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia  Clears  up  the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  and  re- 
duces the  fortifications  on  Bed  bank  and  Fort  island,  but  too 
late  in  the  season  to  avail  himself  properly  of  those  successes 
. . .  ? State  of  our  northern  army  in  America. . . .  Operations 
on  lake  Champlain. . . .  Sir  Guy  Carleton  superseded  by  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. . . .  General   Burgoyne  proceeds  to  Crown 

point Meets  the  Indians. . . .  Publishes  a  manifesto 

Obliges  the  enemy  to  abandon  a  strong  position  at  Ticon- 
deroga. . . .  Advances  to  fort  Edward Unfortunate  expe- 
ditions of  the  colonels  Bourn  and  Breyntan Siege  of  fort 

Stanwix  abandoned  by  our  troops  under  Colonel  St.  Leger 
....  Burgoyne  passes  the  Hudson* s  river,  and  encamps  at 
Saratoga. . . .  Battle  on  the  l<y*  of  September. . . .  Failure  of 
General  Clinton* s  intention  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour 
....  Burgoyne* s  disasterous  situation. . . .  All  avenues  for  re- 
treat, and  inlets  for  supply,  stopped  by  the  enemy. . . .  Our 
army  capitulates  at  Saratoga. . . .  Terms  of  the  convention. 

On  the  31st  of  October  1776,  his  majesty  open-  chap. 
ed  the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech,     X,L 
of  which  the  principal  topics  were  the  success  of    I7U 
our  arms  in  America ;  the  pacific  assurances  of 
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chap,  the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  and  the  resolution 
v  xn*  .  of  his  majesty  to  persevere  in  reducing  Afnerica 
1776.  to  a  sense  of  her  duty.  An  amendment,  offered 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  alluding  to  the  disasters 
which  had  attended  our  arms  in  America,  and  pro- 
posing Jo  declare  a  wish  for  rililder  measures  with 
our  late  colonies,  was  proposed  in  the  commons,  in 
framing  their  answer  to  the  address,  and  was  nega- 
tived. In  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  of  Carlisle 
made  a  motion  of  similar  tendency,  with  no  more 
success.  During  the  latter  debate,  the  lords  of 
opposition  appeared  to  be  divided  in  their  views 
of  American  affairs,  the  duke  of  Richmond  de- 
claring himself  morally  certain  that  all  attempts  to 
recover  America  would  be  vain,  while  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  and  others,  though  they  censured  our  con- 
duct in  that  quarter,  declared,  that  they  never 
would  consent  to  see  this  country  relinquish-  its 
Not.  6.  commercial  controul  over  America.  The  late  pro- 
clamation of  Lord  and  General  Howe,  at  New- 
York,  underwent  consideration  next  after  the  sub- 
jects of  the  addresses.  Lord  John  Cavendish  said, 
that  he  intended  to  move,  that  the  house  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the 
revival  of  all  act*  of  parliament,  by  which  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  America  thought  themselves  ag- 
grieved. The  blame  thrown  upon  government 
was,  that  they  had  only  offered  to  America  uncon- 
ditional submission.  '  Lay  down  your  arms,  and 
then  we  will  do  just  as  we  please/  Burke  observ- 
ed, that  if  a  conquest  had  been  gained  over  the 
devil  himself  in  hell,  a  smaller  portion  of  liberali- 
ty could  not  have  been  shewn.  The  motion  of  Lord 
John  Cavendish  was  rejected.  The  resolutions  on 
the  army  and  navy  estimates  occasioned  but  little 
December,  debate  ;  and,  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  both  houses 
adjourned  for  the  christmas  recess. 
The  first  business  of  any  importance  after  the  r«* 
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cess,  was  a  b31  brought  in  by  the  minister,  for  en-  chap. 
abling  the  king  to  detain  and  secure  prisoners,.    XIU 
charged  with  or  suspected  of  high  treason,  com-    I777. 
mitted  in  North  America,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  **&•  6. 
the  crime  of  piracy.     By  this  law,  which  suspend- 
ed the  habeas-corpus  act,   magistrates  were  em- 
powered to  imprison  individuals,    under  certain 
circumstances,  without    bail  or  mainprize,    and 
were  not  bound  to  liberate  them,  unless  by  an  or- 
der of  the  privy  council.     Under  some  limitations, 
and  with  a  clause  which  restricted  the  operation  of 
the  act  to  persons  who  were  actually  absent  from 
the  realm,  the  bill  passed  through  both  houses. 
During  the  same  month  an  act  also  passed  for  Feb.  ** 
issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  Ame- 
rican vessels. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, who  had  not  during  this  session  attended  the 
upper  house,  came  forward  with  another  attempt  May  3a 
to  advise  his  majesty  to  take  measuses  for  recon- 
ciling, and  pacifying,  and  doing  justice  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. His  lordship  explained  his  plan  to  com- 
prehend a  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  right  of  the  Americans  to 
dispose  of  their  own  money.  •  We  have  tried,* 
said  he,  '  in  vain  for  unconditional  submission,  by 
open  war,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  ransack- 
ed every  corner  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  laid  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  every  little  German  chancery. 
We  shall  soon  be  also  at  the  mercy  of  France,  if 
we  hold  out  no  terms  of  justice  or  friendship  to 
the  provincials ;  for  the  pretensions  of  that  mimi- 
cal power  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  enmity 
increases  between  this  country  and  America,  either 
in  concluding  a  peace  or  a  war.  We  are  the  ag- 
gressors j  we  have  invaded  America  as  much  as 
the  Spanish  armada  invaded  England.  Mercy  can- 
not be  injurious ;  it  will  enthrone  the  king^  where 
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chap,  he  ought  to  be,  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.'    The 
x!!-     long-beaten  ground  of  discussion  on  American  af- 
z7?6a    fairs,  was  gone  over  in  canvassing  this  motion: 
it  was  lost  by  a  very  large  majority.     In  conse- 
quence of  a  message  from  his  majesty,  describing 
April  16.   the  embarrassed  state  of  the  civil  fist,  a  committee 
of  supply  was  appointed  for  considering  that  sub- 
ject, and  was  furnished  with  explanatory  papers. 
A  fair  handle  was  given  to  the  opposition  to  in- 
veigh 'against  the  dangerous  consequences  that  must 
arise  from  an  augmentation  of  the  civil  list,  and  the 
consequent  influence  of  the  crown,  already  become 
too  powerful.     Burke  asserted,  that  nothing  but  a 
confidence  in  the  servility  of  the  house  could  make 
the  minister  desperate  enough  to  assert,  that  suf- 
ficient provision  had  not  been  already  made   for 
the  splendour  of  the  crown.      The  committee, 
however,  resolved  to  grant  the  required  sum  for 
discharging  arrears,  and  to  add  to  the  civil  list 
^£  1 00,000  per  annum.  The  king  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  parliament,  and  thank- 
ed them  for  this  unquestionable  proc "  of  their  con- 
tinued attachment  to  his  person  and  government. 

The  predictions  so  often  urged  by  opposition  in 
parliament,  of  the  real,  though  disguised,  intentions 
1  of  France  to  interfere  in  our  disputes  with  America^ 
seemed  at  length  on  the  eve  of  being  verified.  The 
American  privateers  found  a  ready  sale  for  their 
captures  in  the  French  ports,  as  well  in  Europe  as 
in  the  West-Indies.  An  order  (it  is  true)  was 
issued  by  the  courts  to  forbid  such  receptions ;  but 
the  injunction  was  frequently  evaded,  and  probably 
never  was  intended  to  be  seriously  enforced.  Dur- 
ing the  session,  it  was  found  necessary  to  deliver, 
by  the  hands  of  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  a 
memorial  to  the  states,  in  which  satisfaction  was 
demanded  for  an  insult  upon  the  British  flag,  dic- 
tated by  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  so  apparent  in 
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the  former  conduct  of  Holland.  The  British  am-  chap. 
bassador  founded  his  complaint  on  authentic  do-  XIL 
cuments,  by  which  it  appeared  c  that  the  governor  X7T76i 
c  of  Eustatia  had  permitted  a  British  vessel  to  be 
4  captured  by  an  American  " pirate"  and,  add- 
ing insult  to  injury,  had  fired  a  salute  from  his 
fortress  to  the  rebel  flag.  Their  high  mighti- 
nesses were  called  upon  by  the  English  minister 
to  disavow  the  salute,  and  recal  the  Eustatian  go- 
vernor, M.  Van  Graaf.  The  Dutch  government 
consented  to  both  demands,  being  either  un- 
prepared to  come  to  open  hostilities,  or  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  peace;  but  the  general 
mind  of  the  people  of  Holland  was  known  to  bear 
antipathy  to  the  cause  of  Britain ;  and  their  poli- 
tical publications  at  home,  as  well  as  their  transac- 
tions abroad,  bespoke  the  part  they  were  soon  to 
take  in  our  American  quarrel. 

In  every  debate  on  the  present  war  that  took 
place  in  the  British  parliament,  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  opposition  to  predict,  that  its  consequences 
would  involve  our  West-Indian  possessions  in  cala- 
mity and  distress ;  and  it  had  been  as  regularly  the 
custom  of  administration  to  mock  those  predictions. 
Unfortunately  the  warning  proved  too  prophetic. 
In  July  accounts  were  received,  that  a  scarcity,  ap  - 
proaching  to  famine,  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies* 
To  aggravate  this  evil,  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  me- 
ditated an  insurrection,  which  was  prevented  from 
laying  waste  the  island  only  by  a  timely  discovery. 
Our  military  strength  in  Jamaica  was  now  insuffi- 
cient for  its  safety ;  it  was  found  necessary  to  de- 
tain the  naval  force  for  a  month  beyond  the  time 
destined  for  their  sailing  as  convoy  to  the  home- 
ward fleet.  During  this  time  the  Americans  in- 
fested the  seas  with  their  cruizers,  and  had  time  to 
equip  new  privateers.     The  British  nation  lost  pro- 
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chap,  pertv  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  above  a 
XIL  r  million  sterling  by  these  captures* 

t77*.  During  the  campaigns  of  1 776,  we  have  seen  the 
firmness  of  the  American  congress  displayed,  in 
supporting  their  prudent  commander,  and  strength- 
ening the  bond  of  union  between  the  confederated 
colonies,  Relinquishing  every  idea  of  subordinate 
connection  with  the  parent  state,  and  determined 
to  establish  a  permanent  government,  they  changed 
the  name  of  their  country  from  that  of  the  United 
colonies  to  the  United  states  of  America/. 

Such  coolness  of  resolution  in  the  revolted  states 
was  the  more  remarkable,  that  they  had  now  a 

*  Hie  tkctch  of  their  new  go-  7.  That  no  duties  or   imposts 

veroment  was  thus  drawn  up  by  should  be  established  in  any  state, 

the  committee  of  constitution,  in  a  which  might  tend  to  infringe  00 

aeries  of  resolutions. —  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  which 

j.  That  each  colony  mould  bind  the  general  assembly  might  think 

itself  to  assist  the  rest,  and  to  re-  proper  to  enter  into  with  any  /©• 

pel  the  attacks  that  might  be  made  reign  power, 

upon  them  on  any  pretence  what-  f .  That  no  particular  state  was 

ever.  to  increase  its  naval  establishment 

a.  That  each  state  should  possess  beyond  the  number  prescribed  for 

the  power  of  regulating  its  own  in-  each  state  by  the  general  assembly : 

ternal  government,  and  of  making  that    the    military  estaplithmau, 

laws  in  all  cases,  provided  they  did  should  be  governed  by  the  same 

not  interfere  with  the  general  safety  regulation:     that  a  well    discip- 

and  welfare  of  the  common  cause,  lined  militia  should  be  kept  up  in 

3.  That  all  negotiations,  alii-  every  state,  adequately  armed  sal 

ances,  and  treaties,  should  be  sub-  equipped ;  and  that  the  public  ma- 

mitted  tp  the  consideration  of  the  gazines  would  always  contain  a 

United  states,  assembled  in  gene*  sufficient  number  of  field- pieces, 

ral  congress ;  and  that  no  state  in  tents,  and  other  necessary  impkv 

particular  should  infringe  on  the  ments  of  war. 

provisions  of  this  article,  on  any  9.  That  all  officers  of  the  rank 

pretence  whatever.  of  colonel  and  under  should  be  ap- 

4.  That  it  should  be  criminal  in  pointed  by  the  legislative  body  of 
any  person  possessing  authority  un-  each  state. 
dcr  the  United  states  to  accept  zo.  That  the  eipences  of  war 
presents,  gratuities,  employments,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  ge- 
or  titles,  from  any  foreign  power,  neral  treasury  of  the  Unite!  state* 
5.  That  no  titles  of  nobility  (bould  1  z .  That,  for  constituting  a  pub- 
be  conferred  by  the  general  as-  lie  fund,  for  public  exigencies,  each 
aembly  of  the  United  states,  or  the  of  the  states  should  contribute  a 
alterably  of  any  particular  state.  sum  proportioned  to  its  own  inha- 

6.  That  none  of  the  states  were  bitants  (Indians excepted);  a  census 

to  form  alliances  or  private  trea-  of  the  numbers  should  be  remitted 

ties  among  themselves,  without  the  to  congress  every  three  years, 

consent  of  the  United  states.  12.  That  this  assessment  should 

be 
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new  enemy  to  contend  with.    After  an  unsuccess-  chap. 
fill  attempt  to  rouse  the  negroes  of  Virginia  and  the  t   XIL 
Carolinas  in  support  of  the  royal  standard,  another    J7V7^ 
scheme  was  laid  for  bringing  the  Creek  and  Che- 

lie  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  tembly ,  as  well  m  committees  and 

legislative  body  of  each  state.  civil  officers,  who  were  to  manage 

13.  That  any  question  submitted  public  business  while  they  should 
by  a  particular  state  to  the  gene-  sit.  After  their  rising,  a  council 
ral  assembly  should  therein  be  de-  of  state  was  to  officiate  in  place  of 
cided  without  appeal.  the  general  assembly. 

14.  That  war  should  not  be  com-  ai.  That  the  president,  and  o*> 
silenced  without  the  consent  of  the  ther  officers  nominated  by  the  gene- 
general  assembly,  except  where  in-  ral  assembly,  were  to  be  invested 
vision  or  immediate  danger  urgent-  with  the  right  and  power  of  fixing 
ly  demanded.  and  raising  the  sums  necejTary  for 

15.  That  letters  of  marque  and  public  defence— of  borrowing  and 
reprisal  should  only  be  granted  by  creating  bills— of  raising  fleets  and 
particular  states  after  war  had  been  armies,  and  calling  on  particular 
declared  by  the  general  aflembly.  states  to  equip  for  the  general  de* 

x6.  That,  tor  the  general  interest  fence, 
of  the  United  states,  each  state        2%,  That  the  general  assembly 

should  nominate  a,  certain  number  might  call  on  any  particular  state  for 

of  delegates,  who  should  meet  at  more  than  its  due  proportion,  pro- 

at  Philadelphia  on  the  firft  Mod-  vided  the  legislative  body  of  that 

day  of  November  each  year.  state  did  not  refuse  compliance. 

17.  That  each  state  could  recal        %$.  That  the  general  assembly 

£heir  delegates,  and  put  others  in  could  exercise  none  of  the  powers 

their  place*  Each  state  should  main-  specified  in  the  fti"  article,  unless 

tain  its  own  delegates  while  they  nine  of  the  thirteen  states  should 

were  engaged  in  the  sittings  of  the  consent  to  it.    A  majority  of  the 

general  assembly,  or  as  members  states  was  to  decide  on  every  point 

of  the  council  of  state.  whatever* 

18.  That  each  state  should  have        44.  That  no  delegate  was  to  be 

a  vote  for  the  decision  of  question*  chosen  for  more  than  three  years 

in  the  general  assembly.  out  of  six. 

19.  By  the  19th  regulation,  the  15.  That  possessors  of  employ* 
general  assembly  were  invested  tnent,  salary,  or  wages,  should  be 
with  the  supreme  duties  of  execut-  declared  ineligible  as  delegates. 
ive  power-determination  of  war  0*5.  That  a  monthly  journal 
or  peace— deciding  on  cases  of  cap-  should  be  published  of  the  pro- 
tore,  and  constituting  tribunals  for  ceedings  of  the  general  assembly, 
piracy— appointing  and  receiving  except  such  nutters  of  information 
legations;  negotiating  treaties,  and  as  were  deemed  secrets  of  state, 
especially  the  power  of  treating  in  and  improper  to  be  divulged  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  Indi-  public. 

ans—  coining  money  ---regulating        These  were  the  articles  of  the 

commerce,  appointing  general  o£  memorable    treaty    of   American 

ficers,  land  and  sea,  and  directing  union,  which,  being  prepared  by 

warlike  operations  of  the  army  and  the  committee  of  constitution,  and 

navy.  solemnly  discussed  in  congresstwer« 

so.  That  a  council  of  state  should  ratified  and  signed  by  all  the  dele- 
te appointed  by  the  general  as*  gates  on  the  4lh  of  October  1776. 
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rokee  Indians  to  a  similar  alliance.  The  agents 
the  British  government  were  accordingly  dispersed 
among  those  savage  tribes,  and  a  plan  was  settled 
for  their  co-operafion  with  the  American  loyalists. 
To  the  deep  dishonour  of  the  British  name,  it  must 
be  told,  that  in  the  heat  and  irritation  of  warfare 
such  allies  were  resorted  to,  and>that  the  cause 
of  British  supremacy  was  stained  by  the  arms  of 
such  barbarians.  Thejr  aid  was  as  inhuman  as 
it  was  ineffectual.  It  was  worse  than  useless ;  for, 
instead  of  calling  forth  the  loyalty  of  such  men  as 
might  have  wished  well  to  the  just  energy  of  a  well- 
tempered  authority,  the  sight  of  cruelty  and  de- 
vastation drew  only  the  outcasts  of  society  to  its 
support.  Such  vengeance  might  intimidate  the 
weak,  but  it  made  the  bold  and  determined  more 
dangerous  by  despair. 

The  Six  Indian  nations,  allured  by  hopes  of  plun- 
der, or  stimulated  by  ancient  enmities,  broke  through 
fheir  solemn  treaty  with  the  states ;  and  declaring 
themselves  the  avengers  of  the  English,  descended 
on  the  back  settlements  with  their  usual  cruelty ;  but 
luckily  they  had  neither  skill  nor  concert  to  accom- 
plish the  measure  of  their  intended  barbarity,  Ufo 
accustomed  to  act  in  union,  and  without  self-com- 
mand, they  sallied  out  impatiently  in  different  dis- 
tricts, and  were  in  all  completely  beaten.  The  Creeks 
were  first  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
Their  allies,  the  Cherokees,  ignorant  of  their  fete, 
invited  them  to  join  forces,  but  received  this  answer 
from  the  Creeks — c  That  the  Cherokees  had  pluck- 
ed the  thorn  out  of  their  foot,  and  were  welcome  to 
keep  it.9 

Not  discouraged  by  this  refusal,  the  Cherokees 
went  forward  t  jfi  they  were  encountered  by  the  mi- 
litia of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  who  drove  them  in- 
to their  own  country,  and  destroyed  great  numbers 
of  their  habitations.  In  this  pursuit  the  Americans 
found,  to  their  astonishment,  among  the  fields  and 
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igs  of  the  natives,  the  traces  of  a  cultivation  ctf  ap. 
which  had  never  been  suspected  to  have  penetrat-     x"- 
ed  into  the  remote  wilderness  of  America,  and  which l 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  untamed  barbarity 
of  their  minds.     The  punishment  of  the  Chero- 
kees  struck  terror  into  the  other  tribes,  who  laid 
aside  all  their  measures  of  hostility. 

During  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  Ameri- 
cans, though  obliged  to  relinquish  their  designs 
on  Canada,  still  possessed  Crown  Poiitt  and  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  were  masters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Against  the  latter  places,  the  northern  ren- 
dezvous of  colonial  force,  the  strong  armament  of 
General  Carleton  had  been  equipped,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fatigue  of  the  undertaking,  their  boats  and 
batteaux,  to  a  large  number,  had  been  dragged  up 
currents,  and  transported  over  land.  Morasses* 
forests,  and  swamps,  were  still  to  be  crossed  by  the 
English  to  arrive  at  Albany,  the  first  post  to  th£ 
southward.  It  had  been  expected,  as  the  reward  of 
this  labour,  that  they  would  have  cleared  the  frontiers 
of  Canada,  opened  a  communication  with  the  north- 
ern and  middle  colonies,  and  been  able  to  co-ope- 
rate with  General  Howe,  in  case  of  emergency. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  the  British 
armament,  constructed  with  equal  toil  and  alacrity, 
was  ready  to  oppose  the  enemy  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  American  fleet,  far  inferior  in  strength 
and  equipment,  was  opposed  to  this  navy,  under 
the  command  of  Arnold  (so  recently  distinguished 
for  his  gallantry  before  Quebec),  to  guard  the 
passage  between  Valecour  island  and  the  Western 
Main.  Captain  Pringle,  the  British  commander, 
though  unfortunately,  at  the  first  attack  his  chL f 
vessels  were  distanced  by  stress  of  weather,  suc- 
ceeded finally  in  forcing  the  American  general  to 
abandon  his  fleet  for  the  sake  of  escaping  with  his 
forces,  and  to  burn  the  most  of  his  vessels  to  the 
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chap,  water's  edge,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  their  colours 
xw*  r  being  struck  by  the  victors*  Some  of  the  ene- 
1776.  my's  fleet  indeed  escaped  by  flight  to  Ticonderoga* 
Arnold,  supporting  the  cause  with  a  very  different 
spirit,  fought  intrepidly,  till  overpowered  by  superior 
force,  and  made  good  his  retreat  to  Grown  Point,  a 
station  about  15  miles  distant  from  Ticonderoga. 
Thus  harassed  and  distressed,  the  Americans  were, 
however,  speedily  obliged  to  abandon  Crown-Point 
also,  and  retreat  to  the  other  station.  Ticonderoga, 
it  was  then  supposed,  would  be  the  object  ox  the 
British  armament ;  it  was  said  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
sisting such  numbers,  and  Gates,  the  American 
commander,  it  was  believed,  had  meant  to  evacuate 
it.  But  General  Carleton  decided  otherwise ;  he 
returned  from  Crown  Point  to  Sc«  Johns,  and 
placed  his  troops  in  winter-quarters:  Isle  aux 
Noix  being  the  frontier  post ;  and  the  cantonments 
extending  through  different  parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  state  of  American  affairs,  the  most 
Sanguine  friend  of  Britain  could  not  now  fail  to 
perceive  the  contrast  between  our  vast  armaments 
and  their  diminutive  successes,  between  the  hopes 
of  subduing  America,  which  the  abettors  of  the 
war  had  excited  in  the  nation,  and  the  mortifying 
.  fruits  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  expence.  If  po- 
pular discontent  at  the  war  was  not  sufficient  to 
alarm  administration,  it  was  because  the  vicissitudes 
of  succeeding  battles  and  campaigns  had  wound  up 
the  feelings  of  the  British  politician  to  a  high  pitch 
of  interest*  It  was  a  great  game,  in  which  the  ho* 
nour  of  his  country  was  at  stake ;  and  where,  to  lose 
that  stake,  by  the  valour  of  American  militia,  was 
an  insult  to  the  pride  of  the  country.  The  war,  it 
is  true,  was  wished  at  an  end ;  but  it  must  end  for 
the  glory  of  the  British  arms.  Although  the  pre- 
sent campaign  was  unsuccessful,  and  though  it 
seemed  strange  indeed,  and  revolting  to  the  coth 
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fceived  superiority  of  British  troops,  that  the  scanty   chap. 
Fortes  of  Washington  should  not  be  swept  before     xu- 
the  mighty  army  of  Howe,  yet  another  campaign       *^ 
would  assuredly  terminate  the  war,  with  all  its 
troubles  and  attendant  taxes.  Such  must  have  been 
the  feelings  and  conclusions  that  kept  the  majority 
of  the  nation  from  excessive  murmuring  against  a 
vrtotj  where  a  growing  expenditure  secured  no  in- 
crease of  advantages ;  and  where  the  bravery  and 
endurance  of  good  sofcBers  could  lead  them  but 
to  partial  acquisitions.    From  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, ministers  assured  the  country,  that  everything 
decisively  glorious  would  be  accomplished. 

In  the  view  of  such  successes,  the  supplies  of  the 
Year  1776  were  granted  with  unsparing  liberality. 
The  supplies  for  the  navy  amounted  to  ^3,205,005, 
inclusive  of  the  suni  voted  for  Greenwich  hospital, 
and  a  million  for  the  discharge  of  the  navy  debt. 
The  supplies  for  the  military  establishment  amount- 
ed to  three  millions.  The  extraordmaries  of  the 
preceding  year  had  amounted  to  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  $  nor  were  the  fresh  contracts  for 
German  forces,  the  expenses  of  half  pay,  and  the 
Chelsea  hospital,  included  in  that  sum. 

The  Americans,  while  encamped  amidst  a  tract  x77$.7# 
of  mountainous  and  strong  grounds,  could  draw 
supplies  to  their  army  from  a  country  fertile  in  re- 
sources, and  continue  the  erection  of  forts  and 
magazines  amidst  the  severities  of  the  winter, 
whilst  the  British  soldiers  had  to  endure  every 
species  of  hardship,  and  to  fight  for  almost  every 
supply  of  forage  and  provision.  To  cut  off  thfe 
enemy,  if  possible,  by  incessant  and  bold  attacks! 
•  from  those  erections  of  strength  and  reservoirs  or 
supply,  was  therefore  the  first  object  of  the  British 
commander.  To  harass  the  inferior  forces  of  Wa- 
shington still  farther,  every  endeavour  was  used 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  together  the  American 
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chap,  loyalists  into  disciplined  and  effective  bodies ;  a 
x"'  .  regular  pay  was  appointed  to  them,  and  allot- 
1777.  ments  of  land  were  promised  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  For  the  present  they  were  embodied 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  attached  to  the  main 
army,  under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  a 
loyalist,  well  distinguished  for  his  zeaj  in  recruit- 
ing them.  Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that 
numbers  would  soon  attach  themselves  to  our 
standard,  particularly  from  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, where,  ill  several  counties,  it  needed  the 
whole  exertions  of  congress,  by  arresting,  im- 
prisoning, and  watching  disaffected  inhabitants,  to 
smother  the  spirit  of  insurrection. 

In  the  tract  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
chief  station  of  the  American  army,  the  strongest 
position  was  called  the  manor  of  Courland.     The 
harbour  of  this  place,  about  50  miles  up  the  north 
river  from  New  York,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Peek's  hill,  was  the  first  point  to  which  the  British 
commander  determined  to  turn  his  attacks,  as  2 
preliminary  to  over-running  the  whole  of  its  interior 
lAxth.  territory.     A  detachment  of   the  15th  regiment 
under  Colonel  Bird,   successfully  performed  this 
service;   but,  though  considerable  stores  of  the 
enemy  were  destroyed,  the  importance  of  the  place 
appeared  to  have  been  over-rated. 

For  the  same  purpose,  of  weakening  the  enemy, 
by  the  destruction  of  their  posts  and  magazines, 
Danbury  and  other  places  on  the  confines  of  the 
manor  of  Courland  were  successively  attempted. 
The  post  of  Danbury  was  carried  by  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  newly- 
created  general  Tryon,  who  was  guided,  however, 
in  his  operations,  by  the  surer  experience  of  General 
Agnew  and  Sir  William  Erskine.  Proceeding  from 
New  York  in  transports,  by  the  East  river,  as  far  as 
Camp's  point,  and  thence  marching  forward  to  Dan* 
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bury,  this  detachment  found  an  enemy  unprepared  to  cha* 
receive  tflfem ;  they  burnt  a  valuable  store  of  provi- ,_  ' 
sions,  which  fell  into  their  hands,  but  which,  for  want  1777. 
of  carriages,  could  not  be  brought  away.  For  their 
deficiency  in  defending  Danbury,  the  enemy  made 
amends  by  their  spirited  conduct  at  Ridgefield,  a 
town  through  which  our  troops  had  to  pass  after 
burning  then:  plunder,  and  where  Arnold  assembled 
some  troops,  and  threw  up  entrenchments.  These 
entrenchments,  it  is  true,  were  forced  by  a  brisk 
charge  of  our  soldiers;  but  successive  reinforcements 
coming  to  the  enemy's  aid,  they  hung  on  the  re- 
treat of  the  British,  as  they  withdrew  to  their  trans- 
ports, with  so  much  perseverance,  that  our  loss 
amounting  to  200  men,  seemed  more  than  to  coun- 
terbalance the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  de- 
tachment, harassed  and  exhausted,  was  only  saved 
from  entire  route  by  a  vigorous  charge,  conducted 
by  Sir  William  Erskine,  at  the  head  of  the  few  men 
whose  strength  survived  this  fatiguing  service. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a 
considerable  detachment,  surprised  the  enemy's 
posts  at  Bondwick,  seven  miles  from  Brunswick, 
where  the  American  general  Clinton  was  stationed 
with  about  1 ,200  men. 

On  the  1 9th  of  the  same  month,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  General  Vaughan,  with  the  garrison  of 
Amboy,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  at 
Woodbridge,  but  without  success.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  the  42d  regiment  of  Highlanders  fought  a  fu- 
rious engagement  with  2,000  Americans  under  Ge- 
neral Stevens,  who  fell  on  them  at  Piscataway, 
and  repulsed  their  numerous  assailants  with  great 
slaughter. 

Colonel  Meigs,  a  most  active  American  leader, 
and  trained  up  under  Arnold,  understanding  that 
Saggy  harbour,  in  Long  island,  was  remissly 
guarded,  and  protected  only  by  a  schooner  of  12 
guns,  undertook  to  surprise  the  place,  and  destroy 
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chap,  loyalists  into  disciplined  and  effective  bodies ;  a 
x"'  .  regular  pay  was  appointed  to  them,  and  allot- 
t777.  ments  of  land  were  promised  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  For  the  present  they  were  embodied 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  attached  to  the  main 
army,  under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  a 
loyalist,  well  distinguished  for  his  zeaj  in  recruit- 
ing them.  Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that 
numbers  would  soon  attach  themselves  to  our 
standard,  particularly  from  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, where,  ill  several  counties,  it  needed  the 
whole  exertions  of  congress,  by  arresting,  im- 
prisoning, and  watching  disaffected  inhabitants,  to 
smother  the  spirit  of  insurrection. 

In  the  tract  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
chief  station  of  the  American  army,  the  strongest 
position  was  called  the  manor  of  C  our  land.  The 
harbour  of  this  place,  about  50  miles  up  the  north 
river  from  New  York,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Peek's  hill,  was  the  first  point  to  which  the  British 
commander  determined  to  turn  his  attacks,  as  a 
preliminary  to  over-running  the  whole  of  its  interior 
aiirch.  territory.  A  detachment  of  the  15th  regiment 
under  Colonel  Bird,  successfully  performed  this 
service;  but,  though  considerable  stores  of  the 
enemy  were  destroyed,  the  importance  of  the  place 
appeared  to  have  been  over-rated. 

For  the  same  purpose,  of  weakening  the  enemy, 
by  the  destruction  of  their  posts  and  magazines, 
Danbury  and  other  places  on  the  confines  of  the 
manor  of  Courland  were  successively  attempted. 
The  post  of  Danbury  was  carried  by  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  newly- 
created  general  Tryon,  who  was  guided,  however, 
in  his  operations,  by  the  surer  experience  of  General 
Agnew  and  Sir  William  Erskine.  Proceeding  from 
New  York  in  transports,  by  the  East  river,  as  far  as 
Camp's  point,  and  thence  marching  forward  to  Dan- 
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bury,  this  detachment  found  an  enemy  unprepared  to  cha*. 
receive  tflfem ;  they  burnt  a  valuable  store  of  provi- ._  * 
sions,  which  fell  into  their  hands,  but  which,  for  want  1777. 
of  carriages,  could  not  be  brought  away.  For  their 
deficiency  in  defending  Danbury,  the  enemy  made 
amends  by  their  spirited  conduct  at  Ridgefield,  a 
town  through  which  our  troops  had  to  pass  after 
burning  their  plunder,  and  where  Arnold  assembled 
some  troops,  and  threw  up  entrenchments.  These 
entrenchments,  it  is  true,  were  forced  by  a  brisk 
charge  of  our  soldiers;  but  successive  reinforcements 
coming  to  the  enemy's  aid,  they  hung  on  the  re- 
treat of  the  British,  as  they  withdrew  to  their  trans- 
ports, with  so  much  perseverance,  that  our  loss 
amounting  to  200  qien,  seemed  more  than  to  coun- 
terbalance the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  de- 
tachment, harassed  and  exhausted,  was  only  saved 
from  entire  route  by  a  vigorous  charge,  conducted 
by  Sir  William  Erskine,  at  the  head  of  the  few  men 
whose  strength  survived  this  fatiguing  service. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a 
considerable  detachment,  surprised  the  enemy's 
posts  at  Bondwick,  seven  miles  from  Brunswick, 
where  the  American  general  Clinton  was  stationed 
with  about  1 ,200  men. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  General  Vaughan,  with  the  garrison  of 
Amboy,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  at 
Woodbridge,  but  without  success.  On  the  8lh  of 
May,  the  42d  regiment  of  Highlanders  fought  a  fu- 
rious engagement  with  2,000  Americans  under  Ge- 
neral Stevens,  who  fell  on  them  at  Piscataway, 
and  repulsed  their  numerous  assailants  with  great 
slaughter. 

Colonel  Meigs,  a  most  active  American  leader, 
and  trained  up  under  Arnold,  understanding  that 
Saggy  harbour,  in  Long  island,  was  remissly 
guarded,  and  protected  only  by  a  schooner  of  12 
guns,  undertook  to  surprise  the  place,  and  destroy 
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chap,  loyalists  into  disciplined  and  effective  bodies  ;  a 
x"'  .  regular  pay  was  appointed  to  them,  and  allot- 
f777.  ments  of  land  were  promised  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  For  the  present  they  were  embodied 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  attached  to  the  main 
army,  under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  a 
loyalist,  well  distinguished  for  his  zeaj  in  recruit- 
ing them.  Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that 
numbers  would  soon  attach  themselves  to  our 
standard,  particularly  from  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, where,  hi  several  counties,  it  needed  the 
whole  exertions  of  congress,  by  arresting,  im- 
prisoning, and  watching  disaffected  inhabitants,  to 
smother  the  spirit  of  insurrection. 

In  the  tract  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
chief  station  of  the  American  army,  the  strongest 
position  was  called  the  manor  of  C  our  land.  The 
narbour  of  this  place,  about  50  miles  up  the  north 
river  from  New  York,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Peek's  hill,  was  the  first  point  to  which  the  British 
commander  determined  to  turn  his  attacks,  as  a 
preliminary  to  over-running  the  whole  of  its  interior 
ftArch.  territory.  A  detachment  of  the  15th  regiment 
under  Colonel  Bird,  successfully  performed  this 
service;  but,  though  considerable  stores  of  the 
enemy  were  destroyed,  the  importance  of  the  place 
appeared  to  have  been  over-rated. 

For  the  same  purpose,  of  weakening  the  enemy, 
by  the  destruction  of  their  posts  and  magazines, 
Danbury  and  other  places  on  the  confines  of  the 
manor  of  Courland  were  successively  attempted. 
The  post  of  Danbury  was  carried  by  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  newly- 
created  general  Tryon,  who  was  guided,  however, 
in  his  operations,  by  the  surer  experience  of  General 
Agnew  and  Sir  William  Erskine.  Proceeding  from 
New  York  in  transports,  by  the  East  river,  as  far  as 
Camp's  point,  and  thence  marching  forward  to  Dan- 
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bury,  this  detachment  found  an  enemy  unprepared  to  cha*. 
receive  tHfem ;  they  burnt  a  valuable  store  of  provi-  *_ yl,. 
sions,  which  fell  into  their  hands,  but  which,  for  want  1 777. 
of  carriages,  could  not  be  brought  away.  For  their 
deficiency  in  defending  Danbury,  the  enemy  made 
amends  by  their  spirited  conduct  at  Ridgefield,  a 
town  through  which  our  troops  had  to  pass  after 
burning  thar  plunder,  and  where  Arnold  assembled 
some  troops,  and  threw  up  entrenchments.  These 
entrenchments,  it  is  true,  were  forced  by  a  brisk 
charge  of  our  soldiers ;  but  successive  reinforcements 
coining  to  the  enemy's  aid,  they  hung  on  the  re- 
treat of  the  British,  as  they  withdrew  to  their  trans- 
ports, with  so  much  perseverance,  that  our  loss 
amounting  to  200  men,  seemed  more  than  to  coun- 
terbalance the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  de- 
tachment, harassed  and  exhausted,  was  only  saved 
from  entire  route  by  a  vigorous  charge,  conducted 
by  Sir  William  Erskine,  at  the  head  of  the  few  men 
whose  strength  survived  this  fatiguing  service. 

On  the  12lh  of  April,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a 
considerable  detachment,  surprised  the  enemy's 
posts  at  Bondwick,  seven  miles  from  Brunswick, 
where  the  American  general  Clinton  was  stationed 
with  about  1 ,200  men. 

On  the  1 9th  of  the  same  month,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  General  Vaughan,  with  the  garrison  of 
Amboy,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  at 
Woodbridge,  but  without  success.  On  the  8lh  of 
May,  the  42d  regiment  of  Highlanders  fought  a  fu- 
rious engagement  with  2,000  Americans  under  Ge- 
neral Stevens,  who  fell  on  them  at  Piscataway, 
and  repulsed  their  numerous  assailants  with  great 
slaughter. 

Colonel  Meigs,  a  most  active  American  leader, 
and  trained  up  under  Arnold,  understanding  that 
Saggy  harbour,  in  Long  island,  was  remissly 
guarded,  and  protected  only  by  a  schooner  of  1 2 
guns,  undertook  to  surprise  the  place,  and  destroy 
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CHA*.  all  the  shipping  k  contained.     The  tofonel,  *ffli 
xn#     his  detachment,  traversed  the  sound  ki  whale  boats, 

7^77.  and,  after  carrying  the  boats  over  ati  arm  of  fond, 
embarked  again*  and  landed  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  island.  They  surprised  the  place  at  day* 
break,  and,  in  spite  of  the  firing  of  th<*  schooner, 
to  well  as  of  several  merchantmen  in  the  h&rbobr, 
succeeded  in  securing  90  English  prisoners,  burning 
the  wharf,  and  a  number  of  vessels  from  ifrhich  they 
were  taken* 

About  the  litter  end  of  May,  General  Washington 
relinquished  his  encampment  at  Morristown,  and 
removed  to  a  strong  place  called  Mkldtebroop. 
Here,  nt  the  security  of  mountains,  entrenchments, 
and  artillery,  on  ground  of  difficult  access,  and 
overlooking  every  motion  of  the  British  on  the 
Brunswick  hills,  and  also  between  Brunswick  and 
Amboy,  he  had  a  fertile  country  in  his  rear,  and, 
if  circumstances  should  demand,  a  safe  retreat  over 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers. 

June.  When  the  field  equipage,  and  other  supplies,  with 
a  fresh  reinforcement  of  troops,  had  arrived  in  June 
from  England,  Sir  William  Howe  crossed  from 
New- York  to  the  Jer&eys,  with  the  design  of  open- 
ing the  summer  campaign.  Aware  of  the  strength 
of  Washington's  situation,  he  sought  rather  to 
tempt  him  to  leave  the  vantage  ground,  and  hazard 
a  battle,  than  to  assail  him  in  his  present  position. 
For  this  purpose,  he  affected  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat  from  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  cool  judgment  of  Washington  seems  to 
have  been  deluded,  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  re- 
treat was  real.  The  American  generals  Maxwell, 
Conway,  and  Lord  Stirling,  were  detached  in  pur- 
suit of  the  British,  and  Washington  himself  ad- 
vanced to  Quibbleton  to  support  them.  Seeing 
the  enemy  thus  withdrawn  from  his  fastnesses,  Sir 
William  Howe  ordered  Lord  Cornwall^  inunedi- 


fttely  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  the  passages  in  the   chap. 
mountains,  and  separate  the  Americans  from  their      xn- 
encampment  oft  the  Mite.    In  pursuing  these  or-     tjJ7/ 
ders,    Lord  Cornwallis  was  encountered  by  the  jimeak 
Americans  under  their  generals  Maxwell  and  Stir- 
fiHgk     The  action  which  ensued,  though  the  British 
behaved  vrith  hTesfedble  valour,   and  routed  the 
enemy  with  the  loss  of  200  men,  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  warn  Washington  of  his  error  in  re- 
moving from  Quibbleton,  and  induce  him  to  regain 
his  strong  position  on  the  mountains,  among  the 
passes  which  had  been  destined  by  Howe  for  flie 
occupation  of  the  British.      The  commander  in 
chief,  now  hopeless  of  drawing  Washington  to  a 
pitched  battle,  retired  from  the  Jerseys,  and  re- 
crossed  by  Amboy  to  Staten  island.     For  retiring 
in  this  manner  before  an  enemy  inferior  in  strength, 
and  for  consuming  so  much  time  at  this  important 
stage  of  the  war,  without  bringing  Washington  to 
battle,  the  conduct  of  feeneral  Howe  has  been  se- 
verely censured.     It  is  asserted  by  the  accusers  of 
hi6  conduct,  that  his  own  plan  of  the  campaign  had 
been  sanctioned  by  ministers,  which  was  to  pene- 
trate with  the  main  body  of  the  army  into  Pennsyl- 
vania by  way  of  the  Jerseys.    He  made  expensive 
preparations  for  crossing  the  Delaware,  without 
making  use  of  them.     He  has  been  no  less  blamed 
for  not  making  circuitous  marches  to  attack  the 
rear  of  his  enemy.     If  the  enemy's  posts  were  so 
strong  as  to  be  in  his  opinion  impregnable,  why  (it 
is  asked)  did  he  riot  intercept  their  convoys,  and 
reduce  them  by  famine,  or  otoss  the  Delaware,  and 
destroy  their  posts  and  magazines  ?    Such  a  con-< 
duct,  it  was  asserted,  must  have  brought  Washing- 
ton to  a  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  sacrifice  the  most 
important  city  in  North  America. 

The  British  troops,  amounting  to  36  battalions, 
embarked  ^Q  tfee  5th  of  July,  on  board  tjie  trans- 
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chap*  ports,  where  they  continued,  both  horse  and  foot* 
xii.     pent  up  till  the  23d*  and  then  sailed  from  Sandy - 

'  t  *  ^hook  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  Seventeen 
battalions,  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  and  the  new 
provincial  forces,  were  left  at  New- York,  under 
General  Clinton,  and  several  battalions  were  left  at 
Rhode  island*  On  the  30th,  General  Howe  reached 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware ;  but  learning  that  the 
enemy  had  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
proceeded  to  Chisapeak  bay,  and  landed  at  the  head 
of  the  Elk  on  the  24*  of  August,  after  a  passage 
most  unwholesome  to  the  British  troops.  The  first 
motion  of  the  British  vanguard,  from  their  head- 
quarters at  the  head  of  the  Elk,  was  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  a  post  called  Ironhill,  five  miles 
distant,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Delaware. 
On  the  11th,  the  whole  army  marched  forward, 
after  being  joined  by  the  forces  of  Generals  Grant 
and  knyphausen ;  an  advance  which  obliged  Wash- 
ington to  withdraw  beyond  the  river  Brandy  wine, 
purposing  to  cover  Philadelphia.  By  these  means 
an  important  action  was  brought  on.  General 
Cornwallis,  making  a  circuit  of  some  miles,  crossed 
the  forks  of  the  Brandy  wine,  attempting  to  gain  the 

Sep.  13.  enemy's  rear.  Knyphausen  advanced  in  front  to 
cross  the  river  at  Chad's  ford,  and  carried  the  en- 
trenchments which  had  been  formed  to  defend  it* 
The  American  commander,  at  the  same  time  me- 
naced by  Cornwallis,  who,  advanced  on  his  right 
wing,  took  post  on  the  heights  above  Birmingham 
church,  with  his  left  towards  the  Brandy  wine,  and 
woods  on  his  flanks ;  our  men  rushed  forwards 
Vith  great  impetuosity ;  the  Americans  rallied  once, 
but,  after  the  second  rout,  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions. Washington,  with  numbers  much  diminish- 
ed, reached  Philadelphia.  Three  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
600  wounded,  and  near  400  taken  prisoners;  while* 
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the  British  lost  but  100  killed,  and  400  wounded,   chap. 
Among  the  enemy's  officers  who  mo6t  distinguished  t   X1L 
their  valour,  in  opposing  the  charge  of  our  coun-    ,7*77.~ 
trymen  on  that  important  day,  was  the  celebrated 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  a  young  nobleman,  who, 
full  of  romantic  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
had  left  Paris  at  the  age  of  19,  in  a  ship  which  he 
purchased  and  freighted  at  his  own  expence,  for 
the  sake  of  presenting  it  to  congress,  along  with 
the  offer  of  his  sword  and  service  in  their  army. 

Washington,  after  recruiting  his  defeated  troops 
as  well  as  possible  at  Philadelphia,  proceeded  up 
the  north  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  he  crossed, 
and  passed  on  the  road  to  Lancaster.  By  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  it  was  expected  that  the  retreat  of 
Washington  to  Philadelphia  might  have  been  cut 
off;  but  for  reasons  which,  by  the  public,  were  not 
thought  satisfactory,  General  Howe  made  only 
slight  movements,  unimportant  in  their  effects  to 
the  British  cause. 

It  was  understood,  in  the  meantime,  that  the^t.*?. 
Americans,  under  General  Wayne,  had  concealed 
themselves  to  the  number  of  1,500  in  the  woods, 
for  the  sake  of  harassing  the  rear  of  our  army.  In 
the  enterprise  which  was  undertaken  to  surprise 
and  defeat  this  body,  an  admirable  display  of  skill 
and  energy  was  made  by  Major-general  Grey. 
Proceeding  at  night  with  no  weapon  but  the  fixed 
bayonet,  he  brought  his  men  into  the  enemy's  en- 
campment, killed  or  wounded  300,  and  took  100 
prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  men;  the 
rest  of  Wayne's  division,  however,  escaped  with 
their  baggage. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  Sir  William  Howe 
having  secured  the  command  of  the  Schuylkill, 
passed  that  river  with  his  whole  army.  German- 
town  and  Philadelphia  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  without  dispute*    Such  possessions  were 
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chap,  highly  important  for  the  command  of  the  Delaware  $ 
xu#  but  hitherto  the  communication  down  that  river 
{ni%  with  the  fleet  was  not  open.  As  the  Delaware  is 
navigable  to  Philadelphia,  the  congress,  whose  re- 
sidence had  been  in  that  city,  until  it  was  taken  by 
Sir  William  Howe,  very  early  endeavoured  to 
make  it  inaccessible  to  the  British  fleet,  by  chevaux 
de  frize  sunk  in  the  channel,  and  bastions  of  artil- 
lery on  Mud  island,  as  well  as  a  water-force  of 
floating  batteries,  fire-ships,  and  galleys.  Some 
partial  reduction  of  this  defence  had  been  effected 
already  by  three  regiments  of  the  British,  and  a 
naval  force,  stationed  on  that  quarter.  When 
Lord  Howe  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  be  had  learnt 
of  the  British  success  at  Brandy  wine ;  and  quitting 
the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the  23d  of  September,  ar- 
rived and ,  came  to  anchor  on  the  8  th  of  October, 
between  -Newcastle  and  Reedy  island. 

Before  this  time,  however,  the  American  works 
were  much  increased,  so  that  approaches  of  the 
British  were  made  with  difficulty  and  danger ;  and 
a  spirited  movement  was  made  by  Washington, 
in  the  hopes  of  relieving  the  American  works  on 
the  Delaware,  by  surprising  our  encampment  at 
Action  »t  Germantown.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
town.  "  October,  he  brought  on  his  troops  to  this  enter- 
prise, in  five  columns,  and  attacked  the  40* 
regiment. (who  defended  the  village)  about  break 
of  day.  Colonel  Musgrave,  who  commanded  that 
regiment,  though  finding  it  broken  by  superior 
force,  threw  himself  into  a  large  stone  building, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  musketry  and  cannonading  of 
the  enemy,  impeded  their  career  till  the  other 
troops  got  under  arms.  The  engagement  soon 
grew  warm  and  general ;  the,  right  wing  pf  the 
British  at  last  came  to  close  charge,  ami  forced 
the  provincial  .troops  to  give  way,  who,  under  the 
iavour  of  a  thick  fog,  retreated  with  all  their  ar» 
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tillery.     Few  actions   of  more  bloodshed  were  chap, 
fougnt  during  the  war ;    600  of  the  royal  army     xu- 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  battle  of  German-  U"7VT" 
town,   among  whom  were  General  Agnew  and 
Colonel  Bird.    On  the  American   side   above  a 
thousand  men  were  killed,    wounded,   or  taken. 
General  Nash  and  a  number   of  officers  were 
among  their  slain.    After  so  important  an  effort 
of  Washington  had  been  foiled,  if  the  Delaware 
had  been  speedily  cleared,   and  a  bold   attempt 
made  to  surround  or  bring  to  battle  the  inferior 
forces  of  the  enemy?  an  end  might  have  been  put 
to  the  war,  or,  at  least,  its  most  disastrous  issue 
Tnight  have  been  averted.    But  the  presiding  in- 
telligence in  the  British  army  embraced  humbler 
views,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  any  success  that 
parried   immediate  defeat.    Colonel  Stirling,   an 
officer  already  distinguished  for  his  activity  in  as- 
saulting  the   provincial   works  in  the  Delaware, 
sought  permission  to  seize  on  Red-bank,  a  most 
important  position ;  but  his  request  was  not  grant* 
ed.   The  Americans  saw  this  blunder,  and  now  took, 
advantage  of  it,  by  seizing  and  fortifying  the  place. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  the  British  removed 
from  Germantown  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  as  a  better  station  for  reducing  the 
forts  on  the  river ;   it   being  now   evident   that, 
unless  Mud  island  was  reduced,  and  a  free  pass- 
age obtained  for  supplies  to  the  troops,  our  army 
could   not  hold   Philadelphia  during  the  winter. 
The   works   of  Red -bank  were  first  attempted. 
For  this  service   a  very  gallant  officer  from  the 
German  auxiliaries,  Colonel  Donop,  was  selected, 
who  led  his  Hessian  grenadiers   and  some  other 
German   regiments   through   the   extensive  out- 
works of  Red-bank,  and,  under  the  tremendous 
?uid  near  discharges  of  their  guns,  drove  the  enemy 
within  the  redoubt.  But  here  the  utmost  gallantry 
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chap,  was  unavailing.  The  redoubt,  on  coming  up  to 
X!L  ,  it,  was  found  to  be  eight  feet  high,  boarded  and 
1777.  frized ;  no  scaling  ladders  had  been  sent  with  the 
assailants ;  and  the  remainder  of  this  unfortunate 
band,  Who  escaped  the  close  fire  of  the  Americans, 
left  their  commander  and  some  of  their  best  offi- 
cers wounded,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  was  not  the  only  disaster  at  this  time.  By 
a  movement  of  the  fleet  up  the  river  it  was  intend- 
ed to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  land  attack- 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Donop's  attack  com- 
menced, four  ships  and  a  sloop  proceeded  with 
the  flood-tide ;  but  the  course  of  the  river  bang 
altered  by  artificial  obstructions,  two  vessels,  the 
Augusta  and  Merlin,  ran  aground;  the  Merlin 
was  abandoned  and  destroyed  by  her  own  crew, 
who  all  escaped j  but  the  Augusta,  unfortunately 
catching  fire,  some  part  of  her  crew  met  with  the 
dreadful  fate  of  perishing  in  the  flames. 

On  a  neighbouring  station,  called  Mud  island, 
the  provincials  had  considerable  works,  which 
were  of  difficult  access,  from  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  ground.  The  British  batteries  were,  how- 
ever, opened  on  the  10th  of  November,  Five  days 
after  this,  the  Vigilant  armed  ship,  followed  by  a 
hulk  (both  of  them  mounted  with  heavy  cannon), 
got  into  a  narrow  channel,  between  two  small  ad- 
jacent islands,  which  approached  the  weakest  point 
of  the  fort.  Some  large  ships  and  frigates3  sailed 
at  the  same  time  by  the  main  channel,  and,  can- 
nonading the  fort  in  front,  obliged  the  garrison  to 
abandon  their  works,  A  detachment  under  Lord 
Cornwallis  now  arriving,  to  attack  the  redoubt  at 
Red-bank,  it  was  also  abandoned ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, after  burning  their  whole  water  force,  ex- 
cept a  few  galleys  that  escaped  to  the  Jersey  shore, 
left  the  Delaware  clear  to  our  possession. 

*  The  IsU,  Somerset,  and  Roeftuck. 
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"Washington  having  acquired  a  reinforcement  of  chat* 
4000  men  from  the  northern  army,  left  Shippach-     XIL 
creek,  and  drew  nearer  to  the  British  lines,  en- 
camping at  White-marsh,  about  14  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  with  a  valley  and  rivulet  in  his  front, 
and  with  an  abbatis  of  felled  trees  on  the  south  and 
east  sides  of  his  army.     General  Howe,  in  hopes 
that  he  would  now  risk  an  engagement,  marched 
from  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, and  next  morning  took  post  at  Chesnut 
hill,  opposite  the  right  wing  of  his  antagonist.  For 
two  days  he  offered  battle  to  the  Americans,  but 
in  vain ;    only  a  skirmish  could  be  effected  in 
front  of  the  Unes,  by  a  detachment  of  the  ene- 
my, who  were  speedily  driven  back.    On  the  6*, 
the  British  commander  moved  towards  their  left 
wing,  but  still  they  kept  within  their  lines,  and  no* 
thing  was  effected,  except  repulsing  one  of  their 
outposts,  by  a  vigorous  movement  of  a  column  un- 
der General  Grey.  Sir  William  Howe,  after  examin- 
ing the  wings  and  centre  of  Washington's  position,  t$c 
;ed  it  imprudent  to  attack  him,  and  retired  to 
idelphia.  The  Americans  kept  prudently  with* 
in  their  lines,  glad,  it  was  supposed,  to  find  no  at* 
tempt  was  to  be  made  on  their  encampment ;  for, 
had  the  British  moved  round  to  attack  their  rear,  all 
their  baggage  and  provisions,  it  was  believed,  would 
have  been  cut  off.      Washington  recrossed  the 
Schuylkill,  and  took  post  at  Vally-forge,  26  miles 
from  Philadelphia.     His  army,  with  incredible  la» 
bour,  drew  partial  entrenchments  around  their  win- 
ter quarters ;  the  Schuylkill  was  on  their  left,  and 
on  their  rear  an  impassable  precipice.    Their  camp 
was  in  many  parts  accessible ;  their  accommoda* 
tions  were  wretched  huts,  built  with  their  own 
hands;   mortality  raged  in  their  hospitals;  their 
horses  perished  by  famine  and  cold;  the  men  were  al- 
most naked ;  sickness  and  privation  diminished  their 
Vol.L  Cc         ] 
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chap,  numbers,  and  would  have  made  them  an  easy  prey 
X,L  to  the  enemy,  had  not  that  great  and  judicious  spirit 
presided  over  their  fortunes,  which  is  never  put  to 
its  true  test,  but  by  braving  circumstances  so  severe* 
ly  adverse.  It  is  here  that  the  greatness  of  Wash- 
ington is  more  seen  than  in  the  moment  of  his 
triumphs  :  this  occasion  was  the  ordeal  and  touch- 
stone of  his  talents.  By  his  influence  over  indis- 
ciplined  soldiers,  he  restrained  their  discontents, 
and  kept  them  to  his  standard,  so  as  to  present  at 
all  times  a  formidable  front  to  their  superior  ene- 
my. Thus  had  our  partial  successes  at  Long 
island,  at  Brandywine,  at  Whitemarsh,  and  at  Val- 
leyforge,  led  the  way  to  what  alone  could  have 
crushed  the  rebellion  of  the  Americans,  a  gene- 
ral action  with  their  grand  army,  and  a  victory 
over  Washington.  The  clearing  of  the  Delaware, 
and  the  possession  of  Philadelphia,  were,  however, 
all  the  fruits  of  this  campaign ;  acquisitions  which 
indeed  were  valuable  in  a  secondary  point  of 
view,  but  only  important  in  proportion  to  the  use 
that  was  made  of  them.  The  revolt  of  a  great 
country  can  no  more  be  suppressed  by  a  war  of 
posts  and  skirmishes,  than  a  great  conflagration  can 
be  extinguished  by  treading  on  the  embers  which 
it  throws  out.  With  the  odds  of  numbers,  intre- 
pidity, and  discipline,  in  favour  of  the  assailing 
army,  it  should  have  seemed  no  rashness,  in  cir- 
cumstances such  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  struck 
at  the  heart  of  American  power,  by  the  first  open- 
ing that,  led  to  Washington's  army.  Defeat  could 
scarcely  be  more  pernicious  than  allowing  the  re- 
bejlicpi  to  acquire,  by  this  winter  armistice,  ano- 
ther season  of  repose  for  growth,  strength,  and 
confirmation ;  and,  great  as  the  talents  of  Wash- 
ington were,  courageous  as  the  republican  soldiers 
might  be,  it  does  not  seem  that  either  the  genius  of 
the  leader,  nor  the  valour  of  his  men,  were,  in  close 
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tpmbat,  a  match  for  British  veterans.    It  was  in   chap. 
desultory  warfare  that  American  troops  were  most     XII# 
effective  ;  it  was  in  the  wary  tactics  of  retreat,  and     1777. 
choice  of  defensive  position,  that  generalship  could 
best  assist  them.     When  a  battle  was  brought  on, 
the  practical  steadiness  of  our  troops  had  its  full  in- 
fluence.     The  entrenchments  of  Washington,  it 
does  not  appear,  were  insurmountable ;  his  winter 
position  at  Valleyforge  was  by  no  means  impreg- 
nable. 

While  the  hardihood  of  the  colonial  troops  was 
put  to  the  severest  trial  in  their  hutted  encampment 
at  Valleyforge,  Sir  William  Howe,  with  the  British 
forces,  spent  the  winter  in  Philadelphia,  issuing 
proclamations  and  offers  of  pardon  to  the  disaf- 
fected, on  condition  of  their  joining  his  standard  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  disgusting  the  best  friends 
of  the  British  cause,  by  permitting  vice  and  irre- 
gularity to  prevail  in  his  army.  The  Philadel- 
phians  are  generally  quakers,  men  of  respectable 
ancestry,  and,  like  their  forefathers,  remarkable 
for  austerely  virtuous  principles.  It  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  conciliated  those  men,  by  reve- 
rence even  for  their  prejudices  ;  but  it  was  worse 
than  folly  to  make  them  irrecoverably  enemies,  by 
insuLting  their  just  decorum,  and  committing  out- 
rage on  their  property.  The  military,  who  lived 
at  free  quarters  among  them,  turned  the  sober 
abodes  of  the  Philadelphians  into  gaming-houses 
and  scenes  of  dissipation j  and  even  officers  had 
the  indelicacy  to  introduce  their  mistresses  into  fa- 
milies of  the  first  distinction. 

If  the  war  in  the  south  languished  by  inactive 
measures,  it  was  prosecuted  on  the  side  or  Canada, 
and  the  northern  lakes,  with  an  energy  that  seem- 
ed worthy  of  better  success.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  armies  were  entirely  different. 
What  would  have  been  scarcely  boldness  in  the 
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cotnmander  in  chief,  whose  humbers  were  strong 
and  whose  resources  were  respectable,  was  pre- 
sumptuous and  precipitate  in  Burgoyne*  who  had 
but  half  the  force  of  the  other  commander,  whose 
route  was  through  a  desert  country,  and  of  whose 
army  at  least  one  half  were  inactire  and  heavy 
armed  Germans,  or  Indians,  who  came  to  war  as 
to  a  plundering  party,  and  deserted  their  associates 
at  the  first  dawning  of  disappointment.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  on  the  lakes,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  have  fallen  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
from  his  long  residence  and  acknowledged  influ- 
ence in  Canada,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  adjacent 
places  that  were  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  war ;  but 
the  choice  of  ministers  fqced  upon  General  Bur* 
goyne,  who  left  the  ranks  of  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment, to  conduct  one  of  the  most  arduous  enter- 
prizes  that  was  ever  entrusted  to  a  British  com* 
mander,  His  army  amounted  to  7,173  men  (ex- 
clusive of  the  artillery),  a  force  nearly  equal  to 
whit  he  had  himself  demanded.  His  officers,  of 
whom  the  most  eminent  were  Generals  Phillips, 
Fraser,  Powel,  Hamilton,  Reidesel,  and  Specht, 
were  choice  and  experienced,  Canada  was  to  furnish 
forces  for  guarding  the  woods  and  frontiers,  com* 
pleting  the  forts,  and  conducting  the  stores,  bag- 
gage, arid  artillery.  Colonel  Sr.  Leger,  with  7  or 
800  light  troops  and  Indians,  was  detached  by 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  main  army ;  and  thus 
prepared,  General  Burgoyne  set  out  for  S'.  John's 
on  the  16*  June  1777-  A  considerable  naval 
force,  under  Commodore  Lutwych,  having  pre- 
ceded the  army,  the  troops  were  landed,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  at  a  small  distance  from  Crown 
Point,  and  in  a  short  time  proceeded  to  Ticonde- 
roga.  At  the  former  place,  Burgoyne  thought  pro* 
per  {o  assemble  the  Indians  under  his  banners,  au4 
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ijrecM:  them,  in  compliment  to  the  custom  of  their  chap. 
country,  with  a  war- feast.     This  custom,  in  its,   XIU 
original  Ipdia}*  simplicity,  is  meant,  on  the  eve  of    1777. 
>par£»re,  to  typify  that  luxury  of  revenge  which 
thqir  arms  are  taken  up  to  obtain ;  and,  on  the  sue* 
ce$sful  issue  of  an  expedition,  is  a  real  banquet  of 
immolation,  at  which  the  war-kettle  is  set  to  boil 
With  their  prisoners,  for  the  feast  of  the  triumph- 
ant party.    It  could  not  be  supposed  that  an  en- 
lightened  officer  of  Europe  meant  directly  to  sane- 
lip^  tjbe  feelings  and  practice  of  barbarity,  by  com* 
plimeating  this  usage  of  the  savages ;  on  the  con*. 
trary,  he  Concluded  the  solemnity  by  haranguing 
his  auxiliary  Indians  on  Che  virtues  of  mercy  and 
forbearance.    Neither  is  the  original  blame  of  em- 
ploying $avages  imputable  to  General  Burgoyne; 
Bis  orders  to  that  effect  came  from  home.    In  ex- 
cuse for  the  measure  itself,  it  was  urged,  that,  if 
¥e  failed  to  seize  on  the  alliance  of  tribes  so  useful 
prt  such  a  theatre  of  war,  the  Americans  would 
have  gained  them  over  t  it  was  urged  also,  that 
France  had  used  them  in  former  wars,  and  their  Ser- 
vice h^d  not  been  held  as  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations.   But,  if  France  used  them,  it  is  well  known 
iphat  execration  was  excited  by  several  massacres 
pf  our  own  garrisons,  yet  on  record,  which  should 
have  served  as  a  warning  against  similar  enormities, 
not  as  a  precedent  or  pretext  for  renewing  them. 
With  regard  to  America  making  use  of  Indians, 
the  supposition  is  jiot  impossible ;  but,  if  this  fear 
vas  entertained,  the  first  step  that  became  a  civil- 
vsed  people  was  to  attempt  at  least,  by  mutual 
agreement,  that  such  abominable  aid  should  be  re- 
sorted to  by  neither  party.    Burgoyne  talked  of 
mercy  to  the  savages ;  but  to  the  revolted  Ameri- 
cans he  held  no  language  but  that  of  threat  and 
denunciation.    He  alluded  to  his  Indian  aid,  as  the 
means  of  terrible  chastisement  on  all  who  should 
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chap,  oppose  the  British  standard.  His  manifesto  and. 
xii.  war-feast  did  no  good  either  to  the  personal  re* 
t  putarion  of  Burgoyne,  or  the  interests  of  his  iso- 
vereign.  Other  sentiments  than  those  of  loyal 
submission  were  infused  into  the  colonists,  by 
threatening  them  with  the  scalping-knife  and  the 
tomahawk.  As  to  the  war-banquet,  it  presents  to 
the  mind  a  scene  extremely  ridiculous,  were  it  not 
so  nearly  allied  to  disgust,  to  conceive  a  groupe  of 
Indian  cannibals  listening  gravely  to  the  homily  of 
Burgoyne  on  terms  of  sentimental  morality,  which 
no  interpreter  could  translate  to  them. — *  It  was 
unmuzzling  the  dogs  of  war ,  and  bidding  them 
spare  blood.9  The  army  having  made  a  short  stay 
at  Crown-point,  -for  the  establishment  of  maga- 
zines, an  hospital,  and  other  necessary  services, 
proceeded,  in  concert  with  the  naval  armament,  to 
invest  Ticonderoga,  which  was  the  first  object  of 
their  destination.  Ticonderoga  lies  on  the  western 
shore,  and  only  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  from 
the  commencement  of  that  narrow  inlet,  by  which 
the  water  from  Lake  George  is  conveyed  to  Lake 
Champlain.  Crown-point  lies  about  1 2  miles  far- 
ther north,  at  the  extremity  of  that  inlet.  The 
first  of  these  places  is  fituated  on  an  angle  of  land, 
which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  and 
fortified  by  high  rocks.  A  great  part  of  the  fourth 
side  was  covered  by  a  deep  morass,  and,  where 
that  morass  ended,  the  old  French  lines  still  con- 
tinued as  a  defence  on  the  north-west  quarter.  The 
Americans  strengthened  these  lines  with  additional 
works,  and  a  block-house.  They  had  other  posts, 
with  works  and  block-houses,  on  the  left,  towards 
Lake  George.  To  the  right  of  the  French  lines 
they  had  also  additional  works.  On  the  eastern 
shore,  and  opposite  to  Ticonderoga,  they  had  for- 
tified a  high  circular  hill,  called  Mount  Independ- 
ence, with  a  star-fort  on  the  summit,  and  entrench- 
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ments  at  the  bottom,  which  were  covered  by  a   chap. 
battery  midway  up  the  mountain.    The  whole  place ,  X*L 
"was  furnished  with  abundance  of  heavy  artillery.     1777. 
Over  the  inlet  there  was  a  bridge  of  communica- 
tion, laboriously  constructed,  to  unite  these  two 
posts*     It  was  supported  by  22  sunken  piers,  in 
the  equal  spaces  of  which  floats  of  50  feet  long, 
and  twelve  in  breadth,  were  attached  by  chains. 
The  bridge  on  the  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  a 
timber  boom  of  rivetted  bolts,  and  double  chains 
of  iron,  strengthened  the  communication,  and  bar- 
red all  access  to  the  enemy  on  the  northern  side. 
The  inlet,  after  passing  Ticonderoga,  assumes  a 
new  form  ;  it  grows  wider  and  deeper,  so  that  it 
bears  the  name  of  Lake  Champlain,  though  it  is 
not  properly  a  part  of  that  water.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  southern  gut  from  Lake  George  is  nar- 
ix>w  and -innavigable,  but  is  joined  at  Ticonderoga 
by  a  great  body  of  water,  called  South   river. 
The  confluence  of  these  waters  forms  a  small  bay 
to  the  southward  of  the  bridge  of  communication, 
and  the  point  of  land  at  their  junction  is  a  moun- 
tain, called  Sugar  hill.     Unfortunately  for  the  de- 
fence of  Ticonderoga,  this  hill  commands  and  over- 
looks it.      Had  the  Americans  possessed  10  or 
1 2,000  men,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
fortified  the  mountain,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  posts  of  Ticonderoga;  but,  as  General  S*. 
Clair,  who  commanded  then  at  Ticonderoga,  had 
not  above  3000  men,  to  have  drafted  a  force  for 
that  purpose  would  have  exposed  the  other  places 
to  weakness,  and  the  men  to  insupportable  fatigue. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  hope  of  retaining  this 
station,  but  in  its  difficult  access  and  savage  inequali- 
ty of  surface. 

S*.  Clair's  defence  of  Ticonderoga  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  usual  sagacity  of  the  Americans  in 
their  defensive  positions,  and  the  issue  was  entirely 
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Map.  disastrous.     Sugar-hill,  as  might  hare  been  < 
xtL    .  pected,  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  British- 
t7}7.    The  whole  of  the  royal  armament,  with  the  fleet 
in  the  centre,  and  the  army  in  separate  divisions  on 
either  shore  of  the  lake,  having  proceeded  to  Ti* 
conderoga,  drove  the  Americans  from  their  outer 
works  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  took  possession  of 
an  advantageous  post,  called  Mount  Hope ;  and 
thus  the  enemy's  communication  with  Lake  S'« 
George  was  cut  off.  Within  a  few  days  a  road  was 
effected  by  our  troops  to  the  top  of  Sugar  hill,  and 
the  erection  of  a  battery  far  advanced,  through  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  the  commanding  officer,  Ge- 
neral Phillips.    The  Americans,  thus  menaced  oa 
both  sides  of  their  works,  held  a  council  of  war, 
who  pronounced  their  position  to  be  no  longer 
tenable,  and  decided  on  immediate  retreat.    Their 
resolution  was  probably  the  best  that  could  be  now 
taken ;  but  it  put  their  past  labours,  in  fortifying 
all  the  place  but  the  height  which  commanded  it, 
in  an  absurd  point  of  view ;  and  the  first  senti- 
ment which  their  conduct  excited,  was  surprise  that 
they  had  waited  so  long,  and  spent  so  much  pains, 
on  bringing  matters  to  this  necessary  issue.    The 
importance  of  Sugar  hill  was  an  obvious  fact,  and 
not  a  discovery ;  they  knew  their  own  deficiency 
in  numbers,  and,  by  timely  retreat,  might  have 
saved  such  a  proportion  of  cannon  and  stores  as, 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  made  their 
retreat  scarcely  less  ruinous  than  a  surrender*  The 
council,  which  decided  on  immediate  retreat  from 
Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  was  held 
on  the  5*,  and  the  places  were  accordingly  eva- 
cuated on  the  night  of  that  day.    Their  baggage, 
provisions,  and  such  stores  as  time  would  permit 
them  to  take  away,  were  embarked  in  200  bat- 
teaux,  and  dispatched  up  the  south  river  to  Skenes* 
borough.    The  army  set  off  for  the  same  place  by 
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knd.  Tfo  first  day-light  of  the  6*  of  July  discover-  chap. 
ed  their  retreat ;  our  land  troops  were  immediately  Xfl- 
under  arms  to  pursue  them,  and  the  sailors  under  '* 
Commodore  Lutwych,  with  great  activity,  cleared 
the  way  for  following  them  by  water.  That  bridge, 
and  those  works,  which  the  Americans  had  labour- 
ed hard  for  almost  a  year  to  render  impenetrable, 
the  British  seamen  and  artificers  broke  through  be- 
tween the  dawn  of  day  and  nine  in  the  morning* 
A  force  of  frigates  and  gun-boats  immediately  pass- 
ed ;  and  so  keen  was  the  pursuit  by  water,  that, 
by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Captain  Carter, 
with  his  foremost  brigade  of  gun-boats,  was  close- 
ly engaged  with  die  enemy's  galleys  near  Skenes* 
borough  falls.  General  Burgoyne,  with  the  mam 
army,  attended  this  naval  force.  In  die  meantime, 
three  regiments,  which  had  been  landed  at  South* 
bay,  passed  over  some  high  ground,  and  attacked  the 
enemy's  works  at  the  fells,  with  a  view  to  cut  off 
their  retfeaft ;  but  their  speedy  flight  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  design*  Their  galleys,  over* 
powered  by  the  British  gun-boats,  wefe  either  taken 
or  burnt.  The  Americans,  giving  way  to  de- 
spair, set  fire  to  their  works  and  batteaux,  and,  es- 
caping as  well  as  they  could  to  Wood  creek,  were 
now  left  destitute  in  die  woods,  without  resource* 
or  provisions,  and  without  any  other  means  of  de- 
fence than  what  they  derived  from  the  arms  ia 
their  hands* 

Dating  these  operations  by  water,  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Eraser,  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  corps  of 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  pursued  the  rear  of 
that  division  of  the  enemy,  which  had  taken  the 
toute  of  Hubberton,  and  continued  the  pursuit 
through  the  vehement  heat  of  a  burning  day.  Hav- 
ing at  last  received  intelligence  that  their  chosen 
troops  and  marksmen  were  at  no  great  distance, 
tod  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Francis,  one  of 
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CHap.  merican  force  did  not  exceed  4,400  fighting  jfled* 
Xl!#  ,,  including  militia.      The  American  commander4 


1777.  had  posted  himself  at  Fort  Edward.  On  the  ad- 
vance of  the  royal  army,  he  retreated  down  Hud- 
son's river  to  Saratoga,  where  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation calculated  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Bur* 
goyne's.  As  soon  as  the  British  troops  bad  se» 
cured  Skenesborough,  the  active  and  useful  Geoo- 
ral  Phillips  returned  to  Lake  George  to  transport 
the  artillery,  provisions,  ind  baggage,  pver  the  tyuj 
to  Fort  George,  and  from  thence,  by  land*  to 
Fort  Edward,  on  Hudson's  river,  together  with  4 
large  number  of  boats  and  batteaux  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  in  the  intended  descent  to  Albany.  It 
was  during  the  execution  of  this  proper  movement, 
that  the  troops  were  proceeding  by  land,  on  th* 
route  we  have  mentioned,  and  for  the  same  destina- 
tion. For  what  reason  the  soldiers  were  not  en- 
trusted to  the  same  secure  and  easy  mode  of  con- 
veyance with  their  baggage  and  *rtiljery,  does  not 
appear,  unless  we  admit  of  General  Jfrrgoyne's 
apology  for  toiling  by  land  instead  of  being  wafted 
by  water,  that  it  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of 
the  troops  to  have  returned  to  Lake  George  from 
pursuing  the  enemy.  The  strength  of  the  army 
was,  however,  even  by  his  own  account  of  matters, 
<  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  preserving  its  spirit j  for, 
by  returning  down  the  south  river  to  Port  George, 
at  the  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  they  would 
have  encountered  neither  perils  nor  fatigue,  and, 
at  Fort  George,  would  have  found  a  wrcgon-road 
to  Fort-Edward,  Whether  the  spirits  of  me  army 
were  much  increased  by  the  glory  of  pursuing  an 
enemy  by  land,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  through 
distresses  of  every  description,  seems  a  great  dad 
more  doubtful  than  the  facility  of  having  brought 
them  to  Fort  Edward  by  a  safer  route. 

4  Sctayler  wai  commaadcr  in  ohief  of  the  northers  America*  anby. 
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On  the  approach  of  the  toyai  army,  the  enemy  °5£F* 
abandoned  Fort  Edward,  and  retirea  to  Saratoga. *  j 

Our  troops,  from  the  various  impediments  in  their  1777. 
march,  did  not  accomplish  this  journey  before  the 
end  of  July.  The  army  was  immediately  employed 
i*i  transporting  their  artillery  and  batteaux,  for  the 
jtt-osecution  of  their  future  operations,  from  Fort 
George  to  Hudson's  river. 

Whatever  error  in  military  tactics  might  be  im- 
puted to  the  provincials,  as  the  cause  of  their  pre- 
sent disasters,  the  praise  of  firmness  is  pt  least  due 
to  their  government  in  their  efforts  to  repel  Bur. 
goyne.     The  New*England  states,  in  particular, 
though  most  immediately  menaced,  kept  up  a  bold 
countenance,  under  the  apprehensions  of  the  com- 
mon danger*    Arnold,  who  had  lately  been  distin- 
guished at  the  engagement  of  Danbury,  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  northern  ' 
al-tny,  with  a  tram  of  artillery,  which  he  received 
from  Washington.    On  his  arrival,  he  drew  the 
American   troops   back  from  Saratoga  to  Still- 
water, a  central  situation  between  that  place  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  "where  it  falle  into 
Hudson's  river,    His  movement  was  intended  to 
check  the  progress  of  Colonel  S*,  Leger,  who  was 
flow  advancing  on  the  Mohawk*    The  outrages  of 
Burgoyne's  Indians,  in  spite  of  the  general's  ex- 
hortations to  mercy,  continued  to  mark  their  War- 
fere  with  the  accustomed  traces  of  barbarity,  and 
tended,  in  no  small  degree,  by  exasperating  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  General 
Arnold.    No  efforts  were  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders  to  inflame  the  indignation 
and  aggravate  the  terror,  excited  by  those  atroci- 
ties, of  themselves  too  fertile  a  topic  for  declama- 
tion.    That  spirit  of  disaffection  which  might  have 
phrunk appalled  from  the  dignified  aspect  of  regular 
gnd  discriminating  justice,  gathered  strength  from 
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chap,  despair,  at  the  bare  alarm  of  Indian  massacres* 
3au     It  made  but  little  difference   in  the  real  effects 
I777.    that  were  produced,  whether  every  tale  of  horror 
was  strictly  true,  which  was  spread  abroad  respect- 
ing the  excesses  of  the  savages.     Their  approach*, 
was  known ;  their  custom  of  warfare  was  indtli J 
bly  stamped  on  the  public  memory.     That  thej 
should  come  into  the  houses    of  the  disaffected, 
and,  in  their  usual  practice,  put  all  to  death,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  a  punishment  too 
dreadful  for  even  treason  to  endure ;  much  less 
was  it  sufferable  that  barbarians,  ignorant  of  our 
language,   and   incapable   of  distinguishing  guilt 
from  innocence,   should    be   the  judges   of  the 
loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  those  who  fell  into  their 
hands.      Horror   and   indignation  drew   out  the 
people  in  multitudes  to  repel  those  invaders.     Too 
-  much  stress    cannot  be   laid  on  the  impolicy  of 
using  such  instruments,   even  in  the  punishment 
of  rebellion.    It  was  a  circumstance  which  cannot 
possibly  be  omitted,  in  enumerating  the  causes  of 
our  losing  America.     But  it  was  much  worse  than 
that ;  it  was  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  God  and 
humanity,  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  loss  of 
empire  itself. 

Thus,  an  army  of  the  provincials  was  poured 
forth  from  the  woods  and  mountains,  which  in 
this  part  were  thickly  sown  with  plantations  and 
villages.  The  Americans  recalled  their  courage, 
and,  when  their  regular  army  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely wasted,  the  spirit  of  the  country  produced 
a  much  greater  and  more  formidable  force.  At 
the  same  time  the  army  of  Burgoyne  found  their 
difficulties  increase,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced. 
From  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August 
'their  toil  in  bringing  forward  batteaux,  provisions, 
and  ammunition,  towards  Hudson's  river,  was 
immense,   and  the  success  in  no  degree  corres* 
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pondent  to  their  pains.    The  supplies  from  Ca-  chap. 
nada  failed   from  different  causes.    With  all  his, 
industry,    the  general    could  scarcely  collect   50    1777. 
teams  of  oxen  in  all  the  country  through  which 
he  had  marched;    and,  upon  the  whole,  his  re- 
sources .  were  so  far  from  being  adequate  to  the 
cmrrent  supply  of  his  army,  and  the  establishment 
of  magazines,  that,  after  15  days  of  incessant  fa- 
tigue to  the  troops,  only  four  days  provisions  were 
in  store. 

In  this  distress,  the  commander  learned,  that  Co- 
lo&el  Sc.  Leger  had  arrived  at  Stanwick,  and  laid 
siege  to  it.    The  propriety  of  attempting  a  junction 
with  the  colonel  became  evident,  since,  by  trying 
to  oppose  such  a  junction,  the  Americans  were 
likely  to  be  drawn  to  a  general  battle,  or,  by  per- 
mitting it,  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  combined 
army  in  possession  of  a  full  and  favourable  choice 
of  positions,  and  at  liberty  to  select  its  future  line 
of  operations.     But  the  movement  was  much  more 
desirable  than  easy ;  it  required  the  maintenance  of 
a  communication  with  Fort  George,  for  the  sake 
of  supplies, '  and  when  the  army  should  be  far  ad- 
vanced in  stretching  towards  the  corps  of  S*.  Leger, 
it  supposed  a  chain  of  posts  to  be  established,  which 
must  necessarily  be  weak  from  their  number,  and 
liable  to  be  broken  by  every  advanced  body  of  the 
enemy.    Some  other  source  of  supply  "was,  there- 
fore, to  be  sought.     A  prospect  of  this  advantage  * 
seemed  to  open,  when  it  was  understood  that  a 
plentiful  depot  of  the  rebel  army,  abounding  in 
corn,  cattle,   and  other  stores,  with  appropriate 
conveniencies,  lay  at  Bennington,  a  place  20  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Hudson's  river,  and  situate  be- 
tween the  forks  of  the  Hosick  river. 

The  British  general  imparted  his  eager  purpose 
of  obtaining  this  place,  and  the  task  of  surprising 
it  fell  to  Colonel  Baum,  of  the  German  brigade. 
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cf  A    The  force  allotted  to  this  service  amounted  to  about 
XIL    j  600  men,  accompanied  by  two  light  pieces  of  artil- 
'  lery.    Of  these  troops  the  greater  part  were  Ger- 
mans, who,  from  their  native  tardiness  in  motion, 
and  their  heavy  accoutrements,  were  peculiarly  unty 
for  an  expedition  so  much  requiring  celerity.  Bauro 
was  a  brave  officer,  but  so  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  country,  the  language,  and  the  people, 
that,  when  bands,  of  men  appeared  in  arms  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  could  with  difficulty  get  inform- 
ation whether  they  were  friends  or  foes. 

To  facilitate  the  operations  of  Baum,  and  to  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  his  eventual  success, 
the  army  moved  up  the  east  shore  of  Hudson's 
river,  where  they  encamped,  nearly  opposite  to  Sa- 
ratoga. They  then  constructed  a  bridge  of  rafts 
across  the  water,  by  which  the  advanced  corps 
were  passed  to  that  place.  At  the  same  time  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Brigman's  corps,  consisting  of  the 
Brunswick  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  chasseurs, 
were  posted,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  march  in  support 
of  Baum,  should  the  occasion  require. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  march,  Colonel  Blum's 
division  captured  some  cattle,  and  routed  a  small 
body  of  the  enemy,  near  a  village  called  Cambridge. 
But  the  same  fatal  impediment  which  retarded  all 
the  operations  of  the  army,  viz.  the  want  of  horses 
and  carriages,  concurred  with  the  badness  of  the 
roads  in  rendering  Baum's  advance  90  tedious,  that 
the  enemy  were  well  informed  of  his  approach,  and 

Erepared  for  his  reception.  In  this  slow  manner 
e  advanced  as  for  as  Walloon  creek,  a  few  miles 
from  Bennington,  where,  being  confirmed  in  the 
intelligence,  that  the  enemy  were  assembling  from 
fill  quarters  to  the  defence  of  Bennington,  he  took 
?  good  post  near  Santoick  mills,  and  transmitted  at 
the  same  time  an  express  to  the  general  with  an 
account  of  his  perilous  situation,.    Colonel  Brig- 
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ittsiL  was  accordingly  ordered  to  proceed  "with  500  chap. 
Oermans  to  his  relief* '  The  American  general,     XIL 
Starke,  who  commanded  the  native  militia  at  Ben-    tf71~ 
jiington,  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  junction 
of  the  two  advancing  parties,  and,  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  August,  whilst  Brigman  was  yet 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  his  march,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Baum  in  his  post.     He  found  him 
intrenched  and  secured  as  well  as  the  time  and  na- 
ture of  the  place  would  permit.     The  German  of- 
ficer was  at  first  persuaded  by  the  loyalists  who  at* 
tended  him,   that  the   approaching   militia   were 
friends  hastening  to  his  standard ;  but  soon  discover- 
ing his  error,  by  the  furious  assault  of  Starke,  he 
made  a  brave  resistance.    The  savages  who  had  ac- 
companied Baum  behaved  in  a  shameful  manner,  re- 
treating  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement. 
For  upwards  of  an  hour  the  unfortunate  Germans 
resisted  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  Americans, 
and  several  times  drove  them  from  the  high  ground 
on  which  they  were  stationed ;  but  the  numbers  of 
Starke   increasing   every  moment,    and  .Colonel 
Baum  having  lost  his  artillery,   his  troops  were 
under  the  necessity  of  escaping  into  the  woods, 
leaving  their  brave  commander  mortally  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Brigman,  who  had  the  hard  fortune  not  to  re* 
ceive  the  smallest  information  of  this  engagement, 
arrived  near  the  same  ground  on  the  evening  of 
this  inauspicious  day,  where,   instead  of  meeting 
the  friends  he  had  expected,  he  was  assaulted  by 
a  victorious  enemy.     His  troops,  though  severely 
fatigued,  behaved  with  uncommon  resolution,  and 
kept  their  ground  till  all    their  ammunition  was 
expended.     Overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were 
at  last  obliged  to  abandon  their  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and,  favoured  by  the  approach  of  ui$htK 
they  escaped  from  enure  extermination. 
Pel.  I.  D  d 
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chap.       The.  loss  of  men  in  these  two  engagement* 
x"'    r  amounted  to  600  men.     But  the  loss  of  reputa- 
1 777.    tion,  or,  rather,  of  that  confidence  in  which  our  men 
had  hitherto  disregarded  superiority  of  nupibers, 
formed  a  still  more  fatal   era  in  the  war.    The 
northern  militia  were  now  flushed  with  triumph 
at  being  able  to  shew  the  artillery  of  British  and 
German  veterans   dragged   as  trophies  of  their 
victory.     This   was  the  greatest  turn  of  fortune 
in  favour  of  the  Americans,  in  the  northern  war, 
since  some  time  before  the  death  of  Montgomery. 
It  was  the  first  instance  in  the  present  campaign  of 
absolute  defeat  to  the  royal  standard.    The  exulta- 
tion of  the  victors,  and  the  discouragement  of 
the  vanquished,  took  place  at  a  period  peculiarly 
unfavourable  for   the  latter   to    receive    even  a 
momentary  check.     Immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  Colonel  Baum,   and. the  retreat  of  Brigmsn, 
the  royal  army,  which  had  advanced  to  Saratoga, 
drew  back.     General  Sc.  Leger's  little  army  was, 
during  this  time,   engaged  in  the  attack  of  Fort 
Stanwix,   a  small  square  log-fort,  with  four  bas- 
tions, and  a  stockaded  covered  way,  without  any 
other  outworks.     It  was  defended  by  •  7QO  men 
under  the  colonels  Ganswert  and  Willet.     The 
commencement  of  the  siege  was  signalized  by*  a 
piece  of  success  which  migfyt  have  been  expected 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  stronger  place.     The  be- 
sieging commander,  being  informed  that  General 
Harkemer  was  marching  at  the  head  of  800  or 
900  men,  for  the  relief  of  the  fort,  Sf.  L^ger  de- 
tached some  regulars,  and  a  body  of  his. savages,  to 
lie  in  ambush  lor  them  in  the  woods  that  skirted 
Aug.  6.  their  march.    Sir  John  Johnson,  who  commanded 
this  detachment,  conducted  the  ambuscade  so  skill-* 
fully,   that  the  enemy  plunged  .  blindly  into  the 
snare,  and,  without  being  prepared,  or  in  order 
of  battle,  were  overwhelmed  with  a  well-directed 
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fir&,  after  which  the  savages  rushed  from  their  chap. 
ambush,  and  made  a  dreadful  butchery  with  their  XIK 
spears  and  hatchets.  The  enemy  retreated,  how-  x  T  ~ 
ever,  from  this  situation,  with  less  dismay  and 
disorder  than  the  sudden  slaughter  and  horrible 
aspect  of  their  executioners  might  have  been  ex- 
pected tto  produce.  They  made  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  recover  an  advantageous  ground,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  maintain  a  running  fight, 
t>y  which,  one  third  of  their  number  was  pre- 
served. Their  loss  amounted  to  400  killed,  and 
about  taif  that  number  made  prisoners.  The 
savages,  while  they  essentially  contributed  to  the 
victory,  were  also  among  the  severest  sufferers  of 
the  victorious  forces,  and*  among  the  slain  and 
wounded,  were  many  of  their  most  distinguish- 
ed .warriors:  i  In  the  tnre  spirit  of  barbarian 
troops,  they  began  to  grow  impatient  of  a  war  in 
which  the  prospect  of  plunder  was  uncertain,  and 
their  triumphs  purchased  by  hard  and  incessant 
service.  Their  loss,  on  this  occasion,  rendered 
them  sullen  and  ontractable,  and  the  unhappy 
prisoners  were  the  first  objects  on  which  they 
could  wreak  their  ferocity,  the  most  of  whom 
they  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

On  the  day  of  this  action,  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  by  a  vigorous  sally  under  Colonel  Willet, 
did  considerable  -mischief  to  the  British  camp,  arid 
carried  off  some  useful,  as  well  as  honourable,  tro- 
phies of  success.  The  same  officer,  attended  by 
only  one  companion,  afterwards  undertook  a  much 
more  perilous  expedition.  He  passed  by  night 
through  the  besiegers*  camp,  and,  in  contempt  of 
the  danger  and  cruelty  of  the  savages,  made  his 
way  for  50  miles  through  pathless  woods  arid 
morasses,  to  raise  the  neighbouring  people,  and 
bring  relief  to  the  fort.  Colonel  St.  Legef  left 
no  means  untried  to  profit  by  his  strength,   and 
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chap,  strike  terror  into  the  garrison.    He  represented 
Xlh     to  them,  that  Burgoyne  had  readied  Albany,  and, 

t  *  as  a  conqueror,  was  now  receiving  the  submission, 
of  the  people,  wherever  he  went ;  that  their  si* 
tuation  was  hopeless;  and,  if  they  fell  into  hit 
hands  after  a  longer  struggle,  that  they  must  expect 
to  experience  from  the  Indians  that  cruelty  which 
it  would  be  soon  impossible  to  deprecate.  As 
the  only  measure  of  preservation,  he  exhorted 
them  to  trust  to  his  clemency,  and  make  a  timely 
surrender.  The  American  governor  Ganswert 
answered  with  firmness,  that  his  duty  1ns  not  to 
consult  the  consequences  of  resistance,  but  to 
maintain  it,  and  to  keen  possession  of  the  post 
which  his  country  had  assigned  to  him.  S*.  Leger 
accordingly  renewed  his  efforts  in  the  siege,  but 
found,  as  his  artillery  was  too  light  to  make  an  im- 
pression by  distant  battery,  that  his  only  hope  con- 
sisted  in  making  close  approaches  to  the  place. 

4*g.  %%.  In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  under  his  command 
grew  more  and  more  untractable.  While  their 
impatience  was  gaining  ground,  an  American  be* 
longing  to  the  fort  purposely  conveyed  himself  into 
the  British  camp,  and  declared,  that  he  had  escaped, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  warn  the  commander, 
Chat  General  Arnold,  with  2,000  men,  and  10 
pieces  of  cannon,  was  advancing  rapidly  to  raise 
the  siege.  He  added  to  this  report,  that  Burgoyne 
had  been  defeated,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces*. 
The  colonel,  though  himself  incredulous  of  the 
relation,  was  unable  to  appease  the  panic  which  it 
struck  among  his  Indians.  He  called  a  council  of 
their  chiefs ;  he  flattered  their  pride,  by  consulting 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  fears,  by 
under-rating  the  danger.  But  a  part  of  his  Indian 
allies  decamped,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  and 
the  rest  threatened  to  abandon  him,  if  he  did  not: 
Instantly  raise  the  siege* 


Kb  retreat. was,  therefore,  compelled;  it  w^s  chat. 
indeed  rather  a  flight  than  a  retreat ;  his  tents,  ar- .  ^^ 
cilery,  and  stores,  being  left  behind.   It  was  report-    *m- 
ed  also,  that  his  treacherous  auxiliaries  lightened 
the  troops  of  some  part  of  the  baggage,  which  they 
were  able  to  bring  off,  by  robbing  the  officers  and 
-soldiers  of  whatever  articles  they  took  a  liking  to. 
Xhe  report  that  put  to  flight  the  savages,  though 
exaggerated,  was  not  untrue*    Arnold,  having  ad- 
vanced up  the  Mohawk  river  with  2,000  men,  for 
the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix,  with  900  of  that  force 
actually  reached  it  two  days  after  the  besiegers  had 
.decamped ;  so  that  the  Indians  probably  escaped  a  Aa*  ** 
chastisement  that  would  not  have  been  tenderly 
administered* 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  with  what  hopes  and 
confidence  the  enemy  hailed  this  renewal  of  their 
good  fortunes.  Their  confidence  was  not  lessened 
by  the  circumstance  of  General  Gates,  in  whose 
abilities  his  countrymen  justly  placed  great  reliance, 
coining  to  take  the  place  or  Arnold,  in  the  chief 
command.  Not  that  the  talents  of  Arnold  were 
undervalued,  but  because  he  was  left  at  liberty,  by 
die  arrival  of  his  friend  and  rival  in  glory,  to  direct 
his  energy  wherever  his  presence  could  be  useful. 

General  Burgoyne  was,  during  these  events, 
endeavouring,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Hudson's 
river,  to  collect  provisions  from  Fort  George* 
Having  at  last,  with  incredible  labour,  collected  a 
store  for  30  days,  he  crossed  Hudson's  river  on 
the  13*  Qf  September,  and,  on  the  19*,  advanced 
to  Saratoga,  in  front  of  the  American  army,  who 
lay  at  Still- Water.  His  approach  was  made  with 
slowness  and  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the  bad  roads 
and  the  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  which  he  brought 
in  his  train. 

By  this  bold  and  forward  movement,  it  was  the 
•bject  of  the  British  general  to  force  a  passage 

D4  3 
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chap,  info  Albany.  The  principles  of  his  conduct  in  this* 
r and  his  subsequent  operations,  seenito  have  been 
1777.    explained  by  the  commander  on  the  ground  pf  se- 
vere necessity,  rather  than  the  hope  of  consider- 
able success. '  •       - 1  • 

Tile  hostile  armies  were  now  front  to  front,  -and 
every  thing  stood  prepared  for  an  engagemeht; 
only  some  woods  of  small  extent  covered  a  part  6f 
the  intermediate  ground.     General  Bargoyne  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  British  line,  which  com- 
posed the  right  wing,    That  wing  was  covered  by 
General  Fraser  and  Colonel  Brigman,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  army,  who 
kept  aloiig  the  high  grounds  commanding  its  right 
flank,  and  were  themselves  covered  by  the  Indians, 
provinciate,  arid  Canadians,  in  the  front  and  flank. 
The  left  wing  and  artillery,  under  Major-generals 
Phillips  and  Reidesal,  kept  along,  the  great  road 
And  meadows,  by  the  liter  side. 

The  enemy,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fiaviiig  been  prevented  from  perceiving  rightly  the 
different  combinations  of  Burgoyne's  march,  issued 
from  their  camp  to  turn  the  right  wifagy  and  take 
the  British  in  flank.  But,  on  being  checked  by 
the  strong  position  of  General  Fraser,  they  re- 
turned, and  immediately  directed  their  <  principal 
efforts  to  the  left  wing  of  the  British. .  At  three 
in  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful  day  (Septem- 
ber 19),  Arnold  led  the  Americaiis  to  a .  se- 
vere action,  which  continued  till  sunset.  The 
chief  burden  of  the  contest  lay  on  the  British 
regiments  which  were  posted  on  the  plain;  the 
German  troops  on  the  higher  ground  being  but 

*  In  hit  letter  which  explains  force    with    Washington's  migh 

chose  principles,  he  says,  among  possibly  decide  the  fate  of  the  wa* 

other  things*—'  The  expedition  I  The  failure  of  my  junction  with 

commanded  was  evidently  meant  at  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  or  the  loss  of 

first  to  be  hazarded.    Circomstan*  my  retreat  to  Canada,  would  onlj 

ces  might  require  it  should  be  do-  bet  partiaj 
voted ;  a  critical  junction  of  Gates's 
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iparfialfy  engaged.    The  whole  course  of  hostilities  chaf. 
Jiad  not  displayed  a  harder  parity  of  either  skill  or     x!1* 
resolution  than  was  this  day  witnessed.     At  one    tyT9~ 
period  the  enemy  had  even  gained  a  superiority  of 
fire,  when  the  rapid  advance  of  General  Phillips, 
with  the  artillery,  happily  turned  the  scale,  and 
probably  prevented  defeat.     At  this  critical  mo- 
ment the  20th  regiment  distinguished  themselves 
with  great  gallantry,   under  their  active  officer. 
The  brigade  of  Captain  Jones's  artillery  fought  also 
.with  great  effect,  but,  unfortunately,  their  com- 
mander was  left  among  the  slain.    Just  as  the  light 
closed,  .the  enemy  retired,  leaving  to  the  royal 
.army,   after  a  combat  of  four  hours,  no  other 
honour  nor  advantage  than  having  kept  possession 
of  the  field;    die  retreat  of  the  Americans  not 
being  the  result  of  defeat,  but  of  the  approach  of 
night,  which  demanded  their  return  to  the  camp. 
The  loss  on  each  side  was  rated  at  600  killed  and 
wounded.    The  British  lay  all  night  on  their  arms, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  in  the  morning,  took 
a  position  nearly  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy's 
jcamp,  fortifying  their  right  wing,  and  extending 
jtheir  left  wmg  so  for  as  to  cover  those  meadows 
through  which  the  river  runs,   and  where  their 
batteaux  and  hospitak  were  placed.    The  Ame- 
rican position  was  not  to  be  approached  without 
great  danger. 

At  a  period  so  truly  hazardous,  the  infidelity 
of  the  Indian  troops,  and  the  frequent  desertion 
of  the  Canadian  and  provincial  followers  of  Bur- 
goyne,  came  as  the  disheartening  preludes  of  his 
future  fate.  The  season  of  Indian  hunting  was 
now  arrived,  and,  on*  that  pretext,  the  savages, 
to  whom  protracted  warfare  bad  long  ago  become 
intolerable,  withdrew  from  our  army,  in  spite  of 
all  the  intreaties  of  the  British  commander.  Ge- 
neral '  Burgoyne  had  entertained  from  the  begin- 
ning,  nor  did  he  seem  yet  to  have  abandoned 
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chap,  the  hope,  of  being  succoured  at  Albany,  by  a 
k  XIL    ,  strong  force  from   the  army  at  New- York.     He 
1777.    now  obtained,  with  great  difficulty,  a  letter  from 
Sir  Harry  Clinton,  informing  him  of  his  intention 
to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  on  the  North 
river,  by  attacking  Fort  Montgomery  and  some 
other  fortresses  on  the  way  to  Albany.    This  suc- 
cour was  short  of  his  expectations,  but  still  it  af- 
forded hopes  that  Gates  might  be  forced  to  dnride 
and  weaken  his  army.    He  immediately  dispatched 
messengers  to  Clinton,  describing  his  exact  situation, 
but  declaring  his  power  and  resolution  to  hold  his 
Oft  1777,  present  situation  till  the  12*  of  October.    In  the 
meantime,   he  fortified  his  camp  with  redoubts, 
and  kept  the  most  vigilant  watch  on  the  enemy's 
motion,  as  Gates's  army  was  fast  increasing,  by 
fresh  accessions  of  the  militia* 

While  the  force  under  Gates  alone  seemed  thus 
a  hard  match  for  the  whole  of  our  northern  army, 
an  enterprize  was  concerted  for  cutting  off  Burgoyne 
from  all  communications  with  Canada,  and  for  reav 
yering  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga,  as  well  as  Mount 
Independence*  The  American  general  Lincoln, 
detached  from  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  head  of  the  Connecticut,  three  bodies  of 
500  men  each,  under  the  colonels  Brown,  John- 
ptone,  and  Woodbury.  Though  the  main  object 
of  the  expedition  was  defeated,  and  those  assailants 
repelled  from  the  two  forts  already  mentioned,  yet 
the  enemy  partially  succeeded.  Mount  Defiance, 
Mount  Hope,  and  several  other  adjacent  posts,  with 
200  batteaux,  and  several  gun-boats,  were  taken  on 
Lake  George,  three  companies  of  foot,  with  a 
number  of  Canadians  and  seamen  were  made  pri* 
soners,  and  many  of  the  American  militia,  who 
*ept.i&  had  been  kept  in  confinement,  were  restored  to 
their  army. 

General  Burgoyne's  force  had  now  fallen  to 
SfiOQ  men ;  their  sustenance  was  reduced  to  half 
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allowance,  and  their  horses  wore  absolutely  dying  chat 
of  hunger.     Of  Clinton's  expected  diversion  there .   ***  j 
-was  yet  no  symptom  or  approach.    A  retreat  to    m? 
the  lakes  was  the  last  and  only  hope.   To  dislodj 
the  enemy  on  his  left  wing,  before  this  should 
attempted,  Burgoyne  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
1 ,5O0  men,  taking  Generals  Phillips,  Reidesal,  and 
Fraser,  along  with  him.    But  the  detachment  had 
scarcely  formed,  when  a  furious  attack  of  the  ene- 
my, with  numbers  greatly  superior,  obliged  them 
to  retreat,  and  save  themselves  from  being  cut  to 
pieces,  at  the  expence  of  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  they  left  behind.  The  24th  regiment  covered 
this  disastrous  movement,  during  which  Brigadier- 
general  Fraser  fell  by  a  mortal  wound;  a  loss 
most  fatally  felt  by  the  British  army,  in  its  present 
distress.      Scarce  had  the  British  troops  retired 
within  their  lines,  when  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body,   furiously  attempted  to  carry 
their  intrenchments :  a  wound  which  he  receiv- 
ed was  at  last  the  means  of  giving  victory  to 
our  troops,  in  the  quarter  where  he  was  en- 
gaged •  but  the  other  intrenchments,  defended  bv 
the  German  troops,  were  carried  sword  in  hand. 
Brigman,  their  commander,  was  among  the  slain, 
and  The  Germans  retreated  with  the  loss  of  bag- 
gage and  artillery.  Night  closed  the  dreadful  scene, 
and  left  the  Americans  in  possession  of  200  pri- 
soners, with  a  large  spoil  of  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion.   To  avoid  the  destructive  consequences  of 
remaining  in  his  present  position,  Burgoyne  ef- 
fected, on  the  night  of  this  calamitous  day,  a  move- 
ment of  his  whole  army  to  the  heights  above  his 
hospital,  which  was  managed  with  great  secrecy 
and  silence.    Next  day,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle ;  but,  as  their  Oct.  s, 
chief  aim  appeared  decidedly  to  be  to  turn  the  British 
t   right  wing,  a  retreat  to  Saratoga  became  the  only 
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chap,  alternative.  By  this  movement  the  hospital  was 
xu*  necessarily  left  behind.  To  the  high  honour  of 
J7^  _  General  Gates,  its  unfortunate  tenants  were  treat- 
ed with  all  imaginable  tenderness.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  to  Hudson's  river,  a  large 
force  was  found  opposed  to  dispute  their  passage, 
and  the  attempt  was  necessarily  abandoned. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  retreat  to  Fort 
George,  but,  when  the  pioneers  and  artificers  had 
been  dispatched  to  open  the  roads  to  Fort  Edward, 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy  again  frustrated  all 
hopes  of  success,  and  put  the  escort  of  American 
loyalists  to  the  rout,  who  deserted  our  troops  in 
the  basest  manner.  By  this  time  the  boats  which 
brought  supplies  to  our  army  could'  not  land  with- 
out being  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  of  die 
enemy ;  while,  amidst  these  disastrous  events,  a 
number  of  vessels  and  quantities  of  baggage  and 
provisions  fell  into  their  hands.  Not  a  hope  of 
escape  now  remained  to  these  brave,  but  unfor- 
tunate men,  but  to  retreat  to  Fort  Edward  by  night, 
leaving  their  artillery  behind,  and  each  soldier  car- 
rying his  provisions  on  his  back.  The  sad  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  ;  but  even  this  last  ray  of  hope 
was  extinguished,  on  intelligence  being  received, 
that  the  enemy,  in  great  numbers,  had  secured  the 
road  to  that  quarter,  and  were  well  supplied  with 
artillery. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  as  difficulty  and  danger 
had  now  attained  their  climax,  a  council  of  war 
was  held  in  the  British  -camp,  at  which,  contrary  to 
usual  custom,  .all  the  captains  assisted.  Of  8,000 
men  who  survived  the  capture  of  Ticonderago, 
only  3,500  effective  soldiers  now  remained,  worn 
down  by  toil,  though  still  patient  and  magnani- 
mous. The  enemy,  four  times  superior  in  num- 
bers, and  increasing  every  hour,  almost  encir- 
cled them.  Those  superior  numbers  could  not 
be  tempted  to  battle,  nor  could  their  strong  posi- 
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tions  be  attempted  by  force.  No  prospect  of  relief  chap. 
was  near,  and  only  eight  days  provisions  remained     xn* 
for,  the  subsistence  of  the  troops.    The  point  of    J7T7^. 
.honour  then  yielded  to  desperate  necessity,  and  it 
was    unanimously  decided  in  the  council  to  en- 
.ter  into  a  convention  with  the  enemy.     On  that  oa.  ij. 
day  the  first  message,  proposing  communications 
for  the  purposed  convention,  were  sent  to  General 
Gates,  who  betrayed  no  marks  of  arrogance  on 
the  approaching  triumph  of  seeing  his  enemy  sur- 
render, but  assented  to  such  terms  as,  considering 
the  total  inability  of  Burgoyne  either  to  subsist  in 
his  present  situation,  or  make  his  way  to  a  better, 
must  be  considered  as  honourable  to  the  modera- 
tion of  the  victors.     The  chief  difficulty  related  to 
a  point  of  military  honour,  in  which  the  British 
generals  were  peremptory,  and  Gates  far  from  be- 
ing obstinate. 

On  the  17th  of  October  the  memorable  con- 
vention of  Saratoga  was  signed/     The  army  was 

6  Article*  of  convention  between  by  which  the  army  under  General 
Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  and  Burgoyne,  or  any  part  of  it,  may 
Major-general  Gate*.—  be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article 
x.  The.  troops  under  Lieutenant*  to  be  void,  as  far  at  such  exchange 
f  eneral  Burgoyne  to  march  out  of  shall  be  made, 
their  camp  with  the  honours  of  4.  The  army  under  Lieutenant- 
war,  and  the  artillery  of  the  in-  general  Burgoyne  to  march  to  Mas- 
trenchments,  to  the  verge  of  the  sachusett*  bay,  by  the  easiest,  most 
river,  where  the  old  fort  stood,  expeditious,  and  most  convenient 
where  the  arms  and  artillery  are  route,  and  to  be  quartered  in,  near, 
to  be  left  4  the  arms  to  be  piled  or  as  convenient  as  possible  to  Bos- 
by  word  of  command  from  one  of  ton,  that  the  march  of  the  troops 
their  own  officers.  may  not  be  delayed  when  trans- 
is.  A  free  passage  to  be  granted  ports  arrive  to  receive  them, 
to  the  army  under  Lieutenant-ge~  5.  The  troops  to  be  supplfed  on 
neral  Burgoyne  to  Great  Britain,  '  their  march,  and  during  their  be- 
an, condition  of  not  ffcrrjng  again  tng  in  quarters,  with  provisions, 
in  North  America  during  the  pre*  by  Major-general   Gates'    orders, 
sent  contest ;  and  the  port  of  Bos-  at  the  same  rate  of  rations  as  the 
tan  is  assigned  for  the  entry  of  '  troops  of  his  own  army ;  and,  if 
transports  to  receive  the  troops,  possible,  the  officers*  horses  and 
whenever  General  Howe  shall  so  cattle  are  to  be  supplied  with  for- 
order.  age  at  the  usual  rates. 
3.  Should  any  cartel  take  place,  6.  All  officers  to  retain  their  car- 
riage, 
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jhap.   to  march  out  of  camp  with  all  the  honou 
XH<     and  its  camp-artillery  to  a  fixed  place,  where  their 
arms  were  to  be  piled.    At  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  piling  the  British  arms,  General  Gales, 

riages,  bat*horses,  and  other  fettle;  10.  Passports  to  be  immediately 
and  no  baggage  to  be  molested  or  granted  for  three  officers,  hoc  ei- 
aearched,  General  Buigoyne  giving     cecding  the  rani)  of  captains, 


his  honour,  that  there  are  no  pub-  shall  be  appointed  bj  Lirsflrnant- 
lic  stores  secreted  therein.  Ma-  general  Bnrgorne,  to  cany  cho- 
jor-general  Gates  will  of  course  patches  to  Sir  WiHjam  Howe,  flar 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  a  Guy  Carleton,  and  to  Great  Un- 
due performance  of  this  article,  tain,  by  the  way  of  New- York ; 
should  any  carriage  he  wanted,  and  Major-general  Oatca  engages 
during  the  march,  for  the  trans-  the  public  faith,  that  these  dia- 
portation  of  officers'  baggage.  patches  are  not  to  be  opened.  Tlie 
7.  Upon  the  march,  and  during  officers  are  to  set  one  imtnfriJifcif 
the  time  ^he  army  shall  remain  in  after  receiving  their  iliinwtrlu  i, 
quarters  in  the  Massachusetts  bay,  and  are  to  travel  the  shortest  rout, 
the  officers  are  not,  as  far  as  cir-  and  in  the  most  expeditious 


cumstances  will  admit,  to  he  se- 
parated from  the  men.  Theoffi-  ii.  During  the  stay  of  the  tram 
cert  are  to  be  quartered  according  in  the  Massachusetts  bay,  the  olft- 
to  their  rank,  and  are  not  to  be  cers  are  to  be  admitted  cm  purest, 


hindered  from    assembling  their  and  are  to  he  f»r»";»»ft  to 

men  for  roll-callings,  and  other  ne-  their  side-arms. 

eessary  purposes  of  regularity.  t  a.  Should  the  army  under 

8.  All  corps  whatever  of  Gene-  tenant-general  Burgoyne  mid  it 
ral  Burgoyne s  army,  whether  com-  necessary  to  send  for  their  cloth- 
posed  of  sailors,  batteau-men,  arti-  ing»  and  other  baggage,  from  Ca- 


reers, independent  companies,  and  nada,  they  are  to  be  permitted  to 
followers  of  the  army,  of  whatever  do  it  in  the  moat  expeditious  man- 
country,  shall  be  included,  in  the  ner,  and  the  necessary  passports 
fullest  sense  and  utmoft  extent  of  granted  for  that  purpose, 
the  above  articles,  and  compre-  13.  These  articles  are  to  be  me- 
hended  in  every  respect  as  British  tually  signed  and  exchanged  to- 


tubjects,  morrow  morning,  at  nine  o' 

9.  All  Canadians,  and  persons    and  the  troops  under  Lieutenant- 


'  belonging  to  tbe  Canadian  esta-  general  Burgoyne  are  to  march 

blishment,  consisting  of  sailors,  baf-  of  their  entrenchments  at  three 

Jteau-mcn,  artificers,  drivers,  fade-  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

pendent  companies,  and  many  other  (Signed)      no*  atio  qatz k, 

followers  of  the  army,  who  come  Camp  at  Sarofogo, 

under  no  particular   description,  OdsV  16,1777. 
are  to  be  permitted  to  return  there. 

They  are  to  be  conducted  immo-  To  prevent  any  doubt  that 
diately,  by  the  shortest  route,  to  the  might  arise  from  Lieutenant-geae- 
£rst  British  post  on  Lake  George,  ral  Burgoyne's  name'  not  being 
are  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  mentiono)  in  the  above  treaty, 
in  the  same  manner  M  the  other  Major-general  Gates  hereby  de- 
troops,  and  are  to  be  bound  by  the  clares,  that  he  is  understood  to  be 
same  condition,  of  not  serving,  ^m*-  comprehended  in  it,  as  rplryasif 
ing  the  present  contest,  in  Worth  his  name  had  been  specifically  — 
America.  tioned. 
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from  humane  and  respectful  feeling  for  the  van-   chap. 
quished,  did  not  suffer  his  men  to  be  spectators,      ,    xn* 
The  Americans  state  the  whole  number  who  laid     l776v 
down  their  arms  at  5,752  men,  including,  no  doubt, 
followers  of  the  camp  of  every  description.     They 
Stated  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  taken 
at  the  retreat  of  our  army  from  Still-water,  between 
6  and  6O0.  The  losses  ot  Burgoyne,  after  his  taking 
Ticonderago,  were  reckbned,  in  the  same  estimate, 
at  nearly  S000  men,  making,  in  all,  the  numbers 
of  this  unfortunate  army  amount  to  between  9  and 
10,000.     Thirty-five  pieces  of  artillery  were  sur- 
rendered by  this  convention. 

Such  was  the  memorable  convention  of  Saratago. 
General  Burgoyne,  like  other  unsuccessful  com- 
manders, reduced  to  the  necessity  of  recriminating 
on  others,  in  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  shewed  at 
least  a  consciousness  of  having  some  excuses  for  his 
misfortunes,  by  his  forwardness  in  arraigning  the 
alleged  authors  of  them,  and  the  bold  manner  in 
which  he  demanded  a  public  trial.     He  left  his 
captive  army,  and  inveighed  at  home,  among  the 
opposition  in  parliament,  at  the  wickedness  of  mi- 
nisters, who,  he  said,  had  devoted  him  to  destruc- 
tion.   But,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Burgoyne, 
something  more  is  necessary  to  be  brought  in  proof 
than  either  folly  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his 
employers.    Trie  plans  of  ministry  had  no  share 
In  nis  deepest  of  all  blunders,  the  forcing  a  pass- 
age through  swamps  and  wildernesses,  that  con- 
sumed the  whole  strength  of  his  army,  instead  of 
conveying  that  army  by  water,  where  his  advance 
would  have  been  e^sy  and  expeditious. 
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Declaration  of  the  French  cabinet  respecting  the  trade  of  that 
-  kingdom  with  America.'.  . .  Meeting  of  parliament,  Novem- 
bex^l777'  •  •  •  Lord  Chatham* s  emphatic  speech  on  the  ad- 
dress. . .  •  Debates  on  American  affairs. .  •  <  Inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation,  instituted  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  in 
the  lords,  and  Mr.  Fox  in  the  commons.  .  •  •  Parliament  ad- 
journed in  December. . .  •  New  mode  of  levying  troops  re- 

»  sorted  to  during  the  adjournment. . . .  Meeting  of  parliament 
after  the  recess. . . .  Debates  on  the  legality  of  those  levies. . . . 
Parliamentary  proceedings...  .Mr  Fox's  import  ant*  speech 
on  the  24  of  February  1778,  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
war. . . .  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  the  employment  of  Indians 
. . . .  Conciliatory  bill  introduced  by  Lord  North,  for  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Americans. . .  .  Motion  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  for  conceding  their  independence.  •  • .  Earl  oj 
Chatliam's  speech  on  that  occasion. .  .  .  His  illness  in  the 
house. . . .  His  death,  and  honours  paid  to  his  memory, . . . 
Bills  for  the  emancipation  of  Irish  trade,  and  for  abolish- 
ing tlie  penal  laws  against  catholics.  *..  Return  of  General 
Burgoyne  to  Britain. . . .  Supplies  of  the  year. . . .  Settle- 
ments on  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  f amity. .  • .  Par- 
liament prorogued. 


ohap.  TTVJring  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  so 
xm»    JL^  memorable  for  the  humiliating  losses  of  one 

gy77.  anny,  and  for  the  fruitless  victories  of  another,  in 
our  warfare  against  America,  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  suffered  severely,  from  the 
accustomed  channels  of  trade  being  in  many  quar- 
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tet-s  blocked  up  or  annihilated,  and  our  foreign  chap, 
commerce  in  general  embarrassed  with  heavy  bur-    xnr* 
dens.    The  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were,  fat       *  ' 
the  same  time,  insulted  by  the  American  privateers, 
in  a  manner  which  our  hardiest  enemies  had  never 
before  attempted.  The  most  inland  recesses  of  ou* 
trade  were  insecure ;  a  convoy  for  the  linen  ships 
between  Dublin  and  Newry  was  now  for  the  first 
time  seen ;  and  the  Thames  presented  a  new  and 
melancholy  spectacle  of  numbers  of  foreign  ships, 
particularly  French,  taking  in  cargoes  of  English 
commodities  for  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  pro- 
perty of  our  own  merchants,  who  were  now  re- 
duced to  seek  that  protection  under  the  colours  of 
other  nations,  which  the  British  flag  used  to  afford 
to  all  the  world.    The  whole  conduct  of  France 
during  the  year  1777,  in  every  thing  that  regarded 
England  and  America,  was  so  slightly  covered  as 
to  leave  scarcely  a  pretext  for  farther  patience  on 
our  side.     When  a  bold  adventurer,  Cunningham, 
in  a  privateer  fitted  out  at  Dunkirk,  had  taken  the 
English  packet  from  Holland,  and  sent  the  papers 
to  the  American  ministers  at  Paris,  it  then  seemed 
incumbent  on  Britain  to  protest  against  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties,  and  the  law  of  nations.     Cunning- 
ham and  his  crew  were  for  a  while  committed  to 
prison ;  yet  this  appearance  of  satisfaction  was  done 
away  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  it ;  for 
his  imprisonment  was  represented  to  the  Americans 
as  proceeding  merely  from  some  informality  in  his 
commission,  and  irregularity  in  his  proceedings  ; 
and  he  was  speedily  released  to  arm  another  vessel 
for  the  annoyance  of  our  coast. 

Lord  Chatham's  late  intimations  of  the  hostile 
negociations  in  France,  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
American  agents,  and  the  possibility  of  still  avert- 
ing the  junction  of  the  natural  enemies  of  Britaii) 
with  our  colonies,  were  well  founded,  and,  if  act* 
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chap.  e4»upon  in  due  time,  might  have  produced  a 
.  *xnL    iutary  change.    But  the  war,  as  we  haare  seen,  as- 

1777.  aimed  its  most  fetal  aspect  during  the  late  summer ; 
and  the  success  against  Buzgoyne,  as  it  gilded  the 
cause  of  America  with  success,  excited  the  hopes 
and  resolutions,  as  well  as  the  wishes,  of  other  coun- 
tries in  her  favour.  The  sentiments  of  the  court 
of  Versailles  were  no  longer  disguised.  The  hap- 
piness of  the  predominant  party  in  the  French  go* 
vernment,  not  to  speak  of  the  nation,  at  the  news 
of  Saratoga,  was  openly  and  exultingly  expressed. 

March.  Already  the  American  agent  at  Paris,  Arthur 
Lee,  had  been  sent  by  the  congress,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  French  ambassador^  to  Vienna,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  treaty,  or  at  least  of 
purchasing  warlike  stores;  and,  by  the  pressing 
influence  of  De  Breteuil,  he  was  noticed  at  the 
courts  of  Dresden  and  of  Berlin  with  some  slight 
marks  of  attention,  and  was  received  at  the  impe- 
rial court,  although  his  reception  there  was  but  in 
form  permitted,  and  was  attended  with  no  symp- 
toms of  respect  or  regard.  For  two  years  past, 
two  publicly-avowed  diplomatic  characters,  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  had  exercised  in 
Fans  the  most  complete  and  extensive  powers  of 
negociation,  by  which,  independent  of  other  trade, 
the  Americans  were  indebted  to  France  for  sup- 
plies of  every  warlike  description.  Remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  Britain  produced  only  false  pro- 
mises and  evasion.  Though,  in  flagrant  aggrava- 
tion of  these  hostile  syftiptoms,  it  Was  known  that 
a  treaty  with  America  was  either  made,  or  ap- 
proaching to  definite  arrangement,  shortly  after 
the  news  of  Burgoyne's  disaster ;  and  though  the 
ports  of  France  began  to  teem  with  warlike  pre- 
parations, yet  ministers  considered  themselves  ob- 
liged to  wait  events  in  silence,  without  appearing 
to  notice  their. progress* 
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A  declaration,  which  soon  after  issued  from  the  chap. 
French  cabinet,  respecting  the  trade  with  America,  xm- 
was  the  immediate  prelude  to  an  open  declaration  ' \777~ 
of  hostilities.  In  addressing  the  several  chambers  of 
commerce,  M.  Justine,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king,  informed  them,  by  a  public  instrument,  that 
the  trade  with  America  should  in  future  be  free ; 
•and  that  his  most  christian  majesty  was  determined 
to  reclaim  all  ships  taken  in  that  trade,  on  pretence 
of  being  illegitimate.  France  had  indeed  acquired 
such  a  relish  for  the  sweets  of  that  commerce,  that 
nothing  but  irresistible  necessity  could  now  force 
her  to  abandon  it.  She  had  waited,  however,  the 
issue  of  the  American  campaign,  before  she  would 
risk  any  decisive  step.  In  France  the  event  of 
Burgoyne's  campaign  was  speedily  known,  and 
proclaimed,  as  we  have  seen,  with  triumph ;  but, 
although  ministers  had  received  intelligence  of  it 
in  all  probability  as  early  as  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment, the  news  of  Saratoga  were  at  that  period 
known  only  to  individuals  through  the  medium  of 
France,  or  by  rumours,  which  the  government 
pretended  to  discredit. 

Parliament  met  on  the  18*  of  December  1777* 
The  address  from  the  throne  portended  no  new 
measures  respecting  America $  it  predicted,  on  the 
.contrary,  the  certainty  of  our  success,  the  humi- 
liation of  the  colonies,  and  appealed  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  people,  in  .support  of  constitutional  su- 
premacy over  our  revolted  subjects.  In  the  last 
stage  of  bodily  infirmity,  but  with  the  powers  of 
his  mind  burning  more  brightly  towards  their  close, 
Lord*  Chatham  rose  in  the  upper  house,  and  de- 
nounced once  more  the  injustice,  the  impolicy,  and 
the  utter  hopelessness,  of  the  war.  c  It  is  now  ne- 
cessary,* said  Lord  Chatham, '  to  instruct  the  throne 
in  the  language  of  truth j  .we  must  dispel  the  de- 
lusion and  the  darkness  which  envelop  it,  and  dis- 
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chap,  play  the  ruin  that  is  brought  to  our  doors*  Cad 
xiii.  the  minister  of  the  day  now  look  for  support,  caft 
parliament  fed  so  degraded,  spid  dead  to  its  dignity 
and  its  duty,  as  to  pledge  itself  to  measures  which 
have  reduced  this  late  nourishing  empire  to  ruin 
and  contempt  ?  But  yesterday  9  and  England  might 
have  stood  against  the  world — iVbftf,  *  None  so  poor 
as  do  her  reverence.*  But  not  our  resources  alone 
are  wasted;  our  national  honour  is  impaired* 
France  has  insulted  you,  and  you  tamely  bear  her 
interference  with  America :  our  ministers,  who  will 
not  hear  the  voice  of  justice  from  America,  will 
tamely  suffer  from  France  the  language,  the  acts, 
the  injuries,  which  wound  our  honour.  Do  they 
presume  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  nation,  by 
requiring  the  dismission  of  American  agents  from 
the  court  of  Paris  ?  No  ;  and  yet  these  are  the 
ministers  of  a  country,  which  but  yesterday  gave 
Jaw  to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

'  My  lords,  this  ignominious  situation  demands 
(hat  the  ears  of  majesty  should  be  rescued  from 
the  illusions  which  surround  it.  The  desperate 
state  of  our  arms  abroad  is  in  part  known.  -I 
know  the  valour  of  our  troops ;  what  man  can  do 
they  will  do,  but  they  cannot  achieve  impossibili- 
ties. You  cannot,  my  lords,  I  say  it,  you  cannot 
conquer  America.  Three  campaigns  are  past,  and 
in  these  we  have  suffered  much,  and  done  nothing. 
You  may  pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance 
ypu  can  buy  or  borrow,  traffic  and  barter  with 
every  pitiful  German  prince,  who  sells  his  subjects 
to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  prince ;  your  efforts 
are  for  ever  vain  and  impotent,  doubly  so  from  this 
mercenary  traffic  of  those  sons  of  rapine  and  plun- 
der. If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  English- 
man, while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my 
country,  I  would  never  lay  down  my  arms.  Never, 
aever,  never. 
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1  But  your  own  army  is  infected  with  the  coma-   cHap. 
gion  of  those  illiberal  allies.     Who  is  the  man,  my     XII!- 
lords,  that,  in  addition  to  those  disgraces  and  mis-  r  ,/.*' 
chiefs  of  our  army,  has  dared  to  associate  to  our 
arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  sa-" 
vage — to  call  into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and 
inhuman  savage  of  the  woods,  to  the  defence  of 
disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his 
barbarous  war  against  our  brethren.     My  lords, 
these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punish- 
ment ;  unless  thoroughly  done  away,  it  will  be  a 
stain  on  the  national  character.     It  is  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  ;  I  believe  it  is  against  express  law. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  our  national  misfortunes,  that 
the  strength  and  character  of  our  army  are  thus  not 
only  impaired,  but  familiarized  to  the  horrid  scenes 
of  cruelty ;  it  no  longer  can  boast  of  the  noble 
and  generous  painciples  which  dignify  a  soldier ; 
no  longer  sympathize  with  the  dignity  of  the  royal 
banner,    nor  feel  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,  *  that  make  ambition  vir- 
tue/    What  makes  ambition  virtue  f   the  sense  of 
honour.     But  can  the  sense  of  honour  flow  from 
mercenary  motives,   or  can  it  prompt  to  cruel . 
deeds  ?    Besides  these  murderers  and  plunderers, 
let  me  ask  our  ministers  what  other  allies  have 
they  acquired j  what  other  powers  have  they  as- 
sociated to  their  cause  ?  Have  they  entered  into  al-  ' 
liance  with  the  king  of  the  gypsies?    Nothing, 
my  lords,  js  too  low,  or  too  ludicrous,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  their  counsels.' 

*  The  independent  views  of  America*  (his  lord- 
ship  continued)  '  had  been  assumed  as  the  just 
grounds  of  hostility.  Whatever  might  be  the 
views  of  the  intemperate  part  of  the  colonists,  the 
greater  part  of  America*  (his  lordship  was  con- 
vinced) '  were  yet  sound  in  their  loyalty,  and  might 
be  reconciled,  if  justice  were  done  to  them.    The 
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chap,  rights  of  Englishmen  we  ought  to  participate  with 
xui.  them.  The  constitutional  right  of  supremacy  over 
-  *  the  cotenies  it  was  our  duty  to  reserve ;  and  that 
supremacy,  he  was  assured,  the  Americans  would 
yet  acknowledge,  if  it  were,  asserted  in  a  lawful 
degree,  and  divested  of  tyrannical  claims.  The 
present  was  the  critical  season  for  reconciliation ; 
it  would  probably  never  again  recur.  America 
had  listened  to  the  influence  of  France,  but  had 
been  disgusted  by  her  conduct.  Jealousies  already 
aubrfsted  between  them.  The  partialities  of  our 
colonists  still  leant  to  England.  Thus  situated,* 
Qaid  LordtChatham,  *  you  cannot  conciliate  America 
by  your  present  measures ;  you  cannot  conquer 
her  by  those  measures,  or  by  any  other.  Let  us 
address  his  majesty  to  terminate  hostilities,  and  to 
commence  a  treaty,  which  shall  restore  peace  and 
liberty  to  America,  strength  and  happiness  to  Eng- 
land, security  and  permanent  prosperity  to  both/ 
His  lordship  asserted,  that  if  this  proposal  came 
speedily  and  cordially  from  our  side,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  intrigues  of  France  to  operate  any 
longer  to  our  prejudice  in  the  colonies ;  and,  after 
.  reconciling  the  affections  of  America,  it  would  be 
just,  and  becoming  the  insulted  dignity  of  the  nation, 
to  call  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  account  for  their  late 
misdemeanours  towards  us.  The  amendment  was 
nttafived.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Lord  Suf- 
folk, secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment, undertook  to  defend  the  employment  of 
Indians  in  the  war,  asserting  that  it  was  a  measure 
of  policy  and  necessity,  since  we  were  justified  in 
using  all  the  means  c  that  God  and  nature  put  into 
cur  hands*  c  I  am  astonished,'  exclaimed  Lord 
Chatham,  as  he  rose,  €  shocked  to  hear  such  prin- 
ciples confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this 
bouse,  or  in  this  country ;  principles  equally  un- 
constitutional, inhuman,  and  unchristian.      Mf 
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lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroached  agaut  chabl 
upon  your  attention ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  in-  xnL 
dignation ;  I  feel  myself  impelled  by  every  duty,  \^T 
My  lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this 
house,  as  Christian-men,  to  protest  against  such 
notions  standing  near  the  throne,  .polluting  the  ear 
of  majesty,  €  that  God  and  nature  has  put  into 
our  hands  i'  I  know  not  what  ideas  that  lord  may 
entertain  of  God  and  nature ;  but  I  know  that 
such  abominable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  religion  and  humanity.  What !  to  attribute  the 
sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  cannibal 
savage  torturing,  murdering,  roasting,  and  eating, 
literally,  my  lords,  eating  the  mangled  victims  of 
his  barbarous  battles.  Such  horrible  notions  shock 
every  precept  of  religion,  divine  and  natural,  and 
every  generous  feeling  of  humanity.  And,  my 
lords,  they  shock  every  sentiment  of  honour ;  they 
shock  me  as  a  lover  of  honourable  war,  and  a  de» 
tester  of  murderous  barbarity.  These  abominable 
principles,  and  this  more  detestable  avowal  of  them, 
demand  the  most  decisive  indignation*  I  call  up- 
on that  right  reverend  bench,  those  holy  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  And  pious  pastors  of  our  church ;  I 
conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  vindi- 
cate the  religion  of  their  God.  I  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  law  of  this  learned  bench,  to  de- 
fend and  support  the  justice  of  their  country.  I 
jcall  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied 
sanctity  of  their  lawn  ;  upon  the  learned  judges 
to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us 
from  this  pollution,  I  caU  upoQ  the  honour  of 
your  lordships,  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your 
ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon 
the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  character.  I  invoke  the  genius 
of  (he  constitution.  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns 
these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  jhis  noble 

Ee3 
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chap,  lord  *  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of 
xllg*  r  his  country*  In  vain  he  led  your  victorious  fleets 
j777.  against  the  boasted  armada  or  Spain ,  in  vain  he 
defended  and  established  the  religion,  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  of  this  country  against  the  arbitrary 
cruelties  of  popery  and  the  inquisition,  if  these 
more  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  prac- 
tices are  let  loose  among  us,  to  turn  forth  into  our 
settlements,  among  our  ancientxronnections,  friends, 
and  relations,  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child ;  to  send 
forth  the  infidel  savage,  against  whom?  against 
your  protestant  brethren,  to  lay  waste  their  coun- 
try, to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their 
race  and  name,  with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of 
savage  war ;  hell-hounds,  I  say  of  savage  war ! 
Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds  to  extir- 
pate the  wretched  natives  of  America ;  and  we  im- 
prove on  the  inhuman  example  even  of  Spanish 
cruelty ;  we  turn  them  loose  against  our  brethren 
and  countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  language, 
laws,  liberties,  and  religion,  endeared  to  us  by 
every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity.  My  lords, 
this  awful  subject,  so  important  to  our  honour,  our 
constitution,  and  our  religion,  demands  the  most 
solemn  and  effectual  inquiry ;  and  again  I  call  up- 
on your  lordships,  and  the  united  powers  of  the 
state,  to  examine  it  thoroughly  and  decisively,  and 
to  stamp  upon  it  an  indelible  stigma  of  the  public 
abhorrence ;  I  again  implore  those  holy  prelates 
of  our  religion  to  do  away  these  iniquities  from 
among  us.  Let  them  perform  a  lustration,  let 
them  purify  this  country  and  this  house  from  this 
sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  pre- 
sent unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  in- 

*  Lord  Effingham  Howard  com*    which  is  represented  on  the  tape* 
minded  the  English  fleet  against    try  of  the  house  of  lord* 
the  armada,  the  destruction  of 
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iignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.    I   chap. 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  re- , 
posed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving  this    1777. 
Tent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  preposter- 
ous and  enormous  principles/ 

The  speech  of  Lord  Chatham  was  listened  to 
with  the  most  reverential  silence,  but  produced  no 
effect  in  the  decision  .of  the  house.  The  address 
was  agreed  to. 

The  address  of  the  commons  was  moved  by 
Lord  Hyde,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 
The  supporters  still  urged  the  propriety  of  coercive 
measures  towards  America;  they  congratulated 
the  country  on  its  flourishing  situation,  and  imput- 
ed the  language  of  those  who  called  for  peace  and 
accommodation,  not  to  error  of  judgment,  but  to 
sympathy  with  rebellion,  and  malice  against  their 
native  country.  In  answer  to  this  language  of 
men  who  seemed  intoxicated  with  misfortune,  the 
opposition  called  on .  the  advocates  of  the  war  to 
shew  by  what  rule  of  computation  they  could  reckon 
on  the  conquest  of  America,  after  a  struggle  of 
three  years  continuance,  and  the  accumulation  of 
SO  millions  of  debt.  The  equipment  of  55,000  land 
troops  and  100  ships  of  war  had  left  us,  in  every 
scene  and  quarter  of  the  contest,  either  baffled  or 
inconsiderably  successful.  Our  court,  they  said, 
had  not  yet  been  taught  their  real  situation  with 
respect  to  the  colonies ;  and  even  when  one  half 
of  Europe  was  about  to  draw  the  sword  in  defence 
of  America,  the  king's  speech  gave  not  a  glimpse  of 
hope  that  the  absurd  objects  of  the  war  would  be 
abandoned ;  on  the  contrary',  it  breathed  only 
threats  and  defiance.  To  talk  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  they  said,  was,  exclusive  of  its  being 
false,  a  downright  mockery  of  public  distress.  The 
rise  of  interest,  the  fall  of  stocks  and  of  real  estates 
m  their  value  at  market,  were  political  barometers 
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chap.  to°  accurate  to  be  doubted.     Our  gazettes,  how* 
xiu.  *   ever  defective  in  other  respects,  presented  long  me- 
1    -    -f  morials  of  private  calamity,   arising  from  public 
*777'    misfortunes,  of  honest  industry  and  opulence  sank 
to  beggary  by  the  crush  of  our  commerce.  The  lott 
^    of  our  vast  American  export  and  import  was  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  shake  the  wealthiest  state.    The 
miseries  which  arose  from  thence  to  our  islands  in 
the  West-Indies  aggravated  the  evil ;  and  the  near 
annihilation  of  our  African,  Mediterranean,  and 
Levant  commerce,  completed  a  dreadful  picture  of 
what  this  war  must  continue  to  produce. 

In  reply,  the  minister  and  his  friends  declared, 
that  nothing  was  nearer  their  hearts  than  the  re* 
storation  of  peace ;  but  that  a  cessation  of  arms  at 
this  moment  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
conceding  independence  to  America.  Comnus* 
sioners  (they  said)  had  been  appointed,  with  powers 
to  grant  that  cessation,  whenever  overtures  should 
be  made  by  the  opposite  side.  One  strange,  but 
unqualified,  declaration  of  these  official  men  can* 
not  be  recorded  without  astonishment.  They  ad* 
nutted  that  some  ambiguity  had  appeared  in  the 
behaviour  of  France  and  Spain,  but  they  denied  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  hostilities  from  either 
of  those  powers.  Of  the  deluded  Americans,  as 
the  cant  of  ministers  for  ever  designed  them,  the 
same  speakers  expressed  little  doubt  that  their  re* 
sources  must  soon  be  withered  up,  and  their  armies 
reduced  to  yield  at  discretion.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  they  enlarged  on  the  difficulties  under 
which  congress  was  still  struggling  to  obtain  re- 
cruits, by  promises  of  land,  and  exhortations  cai* 
culated  to  excite  their  false  patriotism.  Thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  hopes  of  the  British  representatives, 
the  minister  did  not  fail  to  address  alsp  their  fears. 
He  pronounced  the  question  at  issue  now  to  be, 
not  merely  whether  America  should  be 
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eAt  of  Britain,  but  whether  Britain  should  be  de-  chak 
pendent  on'  America,  since  the  same  fatal  conces- .   XI>L 
sion  which  should  confirm  successful  rebellion  to     17¥w~ 
so  large  a  continent,  would  ultimately  render  thfe 
island,  if  once  bereaved  of  her  power  and  posses- 
sons,  the  vassal  of  that  enlarging  empire  as  soon 
as  her  strength  should  become  mature. 

The  whole  weight  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
war  in  this  debate  fell  upon  a  few  official  men.  The 
country  gentlemen,  looked  unusually  blank  ;  they 
saw  not  only  an  end  of  all  their  hopes  of  deriving 
a  revenue  from  America,  but  found  the  expences 
of  the  war  growing  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of 
their  expectation.  Thinking  it  right,  however,  to 
persevere  until  the  fate  of  the  campaign  should  be 
decidedly  known,  they  gave  their  silent  votes  to 
the  minister.  The  debate  was  renewed  next  day, 
but  the  division  was  still  against  an  amendment. 

As  the  rumours  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  continued 
to  multiply,  and  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
tended  evidently  more  to  fear  than  to  hope,   it 
seemed  the  duty  of  those  who  watched  the  conduct 
of  ministers  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
as  they  had  formerly  inquired  into  its  justice,  and 
to  shew  that  our  plans  of  operations  were  deficient 
in  care  and  sagacity.     On  a  motion  in  the  commit- 
tee of  supply,  that  60*000  seamen  should  be  voted 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1778,  the  state  of  the 
navy  became  a  subject  of  particular  animadversion. 
On  this  occasion,  when  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  was  entering  on  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  committee,  who 
objected  to  his  making  public  discoveries  of  this  na- 
ture, as  they  tended  to  give  dangerous  information 
to  our  enemies.  The  opposition  replied  with  warmth, 
'  that  the  refusal  of  this  information  was  an  outrage 
to  the  rale  and  custom  of  parliament,  and  a  violation 
of  their  right*  to  know  the  purposes  to  which  they 
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chap,  voted  the  money  of  their  constituents ;  that  min»- 
XU!a  ters  had  no  secrets  which  could  avail  an  enemy;  it 
,7;7.  was  parliament  only  whom  they  wished  to  keep  in 
the  dark ;  and  that  they  needed  no  other  proof  of 
the  wretched  state  of  our  navy  than  the  pains  which 
were  taken  to  conceal  it.  Thus  pressed  to  an  ex- 
planation, the  admiralty  gave  in  an  estimate  of  our 
naval  force,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  as  the  first  lord  of  that  depart- 
ment, consisted  of  35  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
second-rate  vessels,  fully  manned,  and  seven  more, 
which  only  required  seamen  to  man  them*  In 
contradiction  to  this  statement,  it  was  urged,  with 
every  appearance  of  proof,  that  only  20  ships  of 
the  line  were  fit  for  service.  The  resolution  for 
the  60,000  seamen  passed  without  a  division  ;  but 
the  inquiries  of  opposition  into  naval  abuses  were 
only  suspended  for  a  little. 

In  pursuance  of  his  design  to  trace  the  calami- 
ties of  the  country  to  their  proper  source,  Mr. 
**•  *•  Fox,  on  the  2d  of  December,  moved  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  minister 
unexpectedly  agreed.  But,  although  Lord  North 
had  no  objections  to  the  main  outline  of  the  pro- 
posal, he  resisted  its  most  substantial  article,  which 
followed  as  a  consequent  motion,  the  return  of 
such  colonies  or  places  as  had  been  declared  out 
of  the  king's  peace,  or  copies  of  papers  relating 
to  that  purpose.  Dunning  and  Burke  supported 
Mr.  Fox's  motion.  Intelligence  being  circulated, 
in  a  whisper,  during  the  debate,  that  the  house  of 
lords,  after  canvassing  the  same  subject,  had  agreed 
to  a  production  of  papers,  ministers  for  a  moment 
felt  disconcerted ;  but  at  last  Lord  North,  with  a 
warmth  and  asperity  not  at  all  usual  to  Mm,  de- 
clared that  it  was  disorderly  to  mention  the  deci- 
sion of  the  lords  as  grounds  for  the  conduct  of  the 
(Commons,  and  that  the  latter  house,  as  independ* 
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ent,  were  under  no  obligation  to  alter  their  minds  chap. 
from  that  circumstance.     A  new  turn  was  given  to  v 
the  debate  by  a  judicious  speech  which  Governor     i?jy. 
Pownal  here  introduced.  He  described  the  situation 
of  affairs  as  now  so  perfectly  altered,  that  all  produc- 
tion of  papers  had  become  unnecessary.  Our  conduct 
had  hitherto  been,  in  writing,  in  speaking,  and  in 
acting,  towards  America,  that  of  a  sovereign  state 
to  its  subjects.     Lord  Howe,  who  had  gone  out  in 
vain  to  conquer  them,    had  no   power   to  treat 
with  them  as  an  independent  people.   But  congress 
had  now  declared  America  independent ;  and  of 
-what  use  now  (said  the  governor)  are  papers,  and 
debates,    and  disputations,   if  it  appears  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  peace,  we  must  acknowledge,  in 
any  plan  of  conciliation,  the  Americans  to  be  in-      ' 
dependent  ?    Upon  grounds  very  different  from  the 
arguments  of  Governor  PownaPs  speech,  the  pa- 
pers were  refused.     On  the  3d  of  December,  the 
ever-memorable  news  of  Saratoga  were  reluctantly, 
though  indirectly,  obtained  from  ministers.  Colonel 
Barr€  interrogated  the  American  secretary  of  state, 
Lord  George  Germaine,  upon  his  honour,  what  was 
become  of  General  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  troops  ? 
The  secretary  owned  that  the  very  worst  accounts 
had  been  received,  although  he  could  not  declare 
them  officially.     A  pause  of  consternation  kept  the 
house  in  silence  for  sometime,  till  the  whole  in- 
vective of  an  injured  country  seemed  to  break  up- 
„on  administration,  from  the  voices  of  independent 
representatives.     The  minister,  as  Mr.  Fox  ob- 
served, had  exhibited,  in  political  life,  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  practice  of  Sangrado.    Bleed,  bleed, 
was  his  remedy  for  every  disorder.     Should  the 
body  politic  appear  enfeebled  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction by  this  inhuman  quackery,  it  was  still 
impossible  to  abandon  their  sanguinary  practice, 
because  it  was  their  system ;  and  as  Dr.  Sangrado 
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chap,  had  written  a  book  upon  the  efficacy  of  bleedings 
"_,  he  was  obliged  to  continue  the  practice,  although 

1777.  he  saw  it  was  mortally  bad  ;  so  it  had  been  avow* 
ed  as  the  minister's  system  to  draw  blood,  and  he 
N  too  was  bound  to  uphold  it*  Lord  North  appear- 
ed unusually  dejected ;  he  could  only  declare,  in 
palliation  of  these  misfortunes,  that  his  intentions 
had  been  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  that  the 
greatest  events  had  only  served,  in  the  wars  of 
Britain,  to  rouse  a  stronger  spirit  of  boldness,  as 
he  now  hoped  to  see,  in  order  to  be  a  prelude  to 
better  fortune.  The  American  minister*  prayed 
that  the  house  would  refrain  from  censuring  fak 
conduct  until  an  impartial  investigation  should  take 
place.  This  observation,  with  other  expressions 
of  his  lordship,  appearing  to  insinuate  a  mean  and 
dastardly  intention  to  throw  the  blame  of  past  ca- 
lamities on  an  absent  commander,  revived  the  as- 
perity of  debate  which  Lord  North's  humility  had 
assuaged.  Thfe  opposition  members  deplored,  in 
the  deepest  manner,  the  fate  of  an  able  general, 
and  a  gallant  army,  who  had  been  sacrificed  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  war  minister,  and  sent  upon  an 
expedition  of  inevitable  ruin*  They  condemned 
the  whole  plan  and  design  of  the  northern  expedi- 
tion, as  a  plan  of  warfare  so  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable, that  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it  *  A  junction  be- 
tween Howe  and  Burgoyne  was  the  avowed  object 
of  this  expedition,  a  measure  which .  might  have 
been  effected  within  a  month  by  sea.  But  the  mi- 
nister chose  it  should  be  accomplished  by  land ; 
and  what  means  did  he  take  for  that  accomplish- 
ment ?  As  it  was  necessary  for  the  armies  to  meet, 
it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  northern  army 
would  advance  to  the  south,  or  the  southern  army 
to  the  north j  or,  if  it  were  intended  they  should 
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meet  anywhere  about  the  centre,  that  they  should  chap. 
have  both  set  out  in  these  directions  about  the    XI1L 
same  time.    But  no;  the  minister,  despising  all    1777. 
simple  and  ordinary  means,  sends  one  army  from 
New- York  still  farther  south,  and  sends  the  other 
to  follow  it  from  Canada,  in  the  same  direction ;    * 
so  that,  had  they  travelled  a  thousand  years,  it 
'would  have  been  impossible  to  meet.' 

On  receiving  the  report  from  the  committee  of  Dec  * 
supply,  that  £g682,816  should  be  granted  for  the 
ordnance  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  roused  the  opposition  into  mea- 
sures of  inquiry,  and  occasioned  a  motion  by  Sir 
P.  Jennings  Clerke  to  recommit  the  report.    In 
comparing  the  present  demand  for  the  ordnance 
with  the  expences  of  that  service,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  in  the  glorious  year  1759,  when 
our  arms  were  victorious  all  over  the  globe,  and 
X  50,000  armed  men  were  employed,  the  opposi- 
tion found  it  exceeded  the  supply  of  that  year  by 
j(g  140,000.    In  the  present  year  only  80,000  men 
were  employed,  and  those  were  engaged  in  a  petty 
contest,  limited  to  one  country  and  one  people. 
Mr.  Burke  took  a  deep  share  in  this  inquiry,  and 
pressed  the  ministerial  side  so  severely,  as  for  a 
time  to  silence  their  whole  party.    After  an  able 
speech,  to  which  none  of  them  had  an  answer  to 
make,  the  question  was  called  for ;  but  the  speaker 
declared  he  would  not  suffer  the  question  to  be  put 
until  some  explanation  was  given.    He  looked  up- 
on order  (he  said)  as  contemptible,  when,  instead  of 
forwarding,  it  stood  in  the  way  of  parliamentary 
duty ;  here  was  a  comparative  expence,  which,  stat- 
ed against  the  comparative  service,  was  at  first  view 
wholly  unaccountable.    He  demanded,  therefore, 
an  answer  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance. 
This  interference  produced  some  hesitating  and 
awkward  attempts  to  excuse  the  magnitude  of 
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chap,  the  sum.   One  member  of  that  department  attribute 
XItI*  a  ed  its  amount  to  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  conn* 
X7T7A    try  in  which  our  artillery  was  acting ;  another  to 
the  widely  desultory  and  divided  nature  of  the 
scene  of  action.    The  minister  took  up  more  ten- 
able grounds  of  defence,  said  shewed  that  not  the 
whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the  150,000  men  em- 
ployed in  1759  were  supplied  with  ordnance  from 
the  estimate  alluded  to ;  but,  acknowledging  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  on  the  question,  the 
matter  of  fact  was  left  to  be  ascertained  on  a  fu- 
ture day,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Colonel  Barr£,  on  the  succeeding  day,  made  an 
unsuccessful  motion  to  procure  copies  of  the  whole 
correspondence  received  by  the  secretaries  of  state 
from  our  commanders,  General  and  Lord  Howe, 
General  Gage,  and  General  Carleton,  relating  to 
reinforcements,  since  the  year  1775.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  minister,  with  the  same  candour,  acknow* 
ledged  his  being  unprepared  to  enter ;  but  pro- 
mised that  the  purport  of  these  papers  should  be 
submitted  to  the  house  on  the  day  of  general  in- 
quiry. 

Similar  to  the  great  and  interesting  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  which  Mr.  Fox  had  endea* 
voured  to  institute  in  the  commons,  but  of  which 
the  fuller  discussion  was  evaded  till  after  the  recess, 
the  duke  of  Richmond  introduced  a  motion  for 
examining  public  measures  in  the  upper  house, 
which  drew  forth  an  ample  review  of  ministerial  de- 
linquencies. In  contradiction  to  the  bold  assertions 
of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  extolled  the  state  of  the 
navy  as  superior  in  preparation  to  any  former  pe- 
riod, Lord  Chatham  distinctly  proved  that  the  ac- 
tual seamen  under  Lord  Anson's  command  of  the 
admiralty  had  amounted  to  80,000 ;  the  strength 
of  the  navy,  as  it  now  stood,  bore  no  proportion 
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ft)  that  amount.    A  more  severe  display  was  never  chap. 
made  of  insufficiency,  neglect,  and  even  falsehood ,   x"!^ 
of  official  assertion,  in  any  public  minister,  than    1777. 
was  this  day  exhibited  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty ;  and,  amidst  a  torrent  of  angry 
invective,  in  reply  to  those  accusations,  there  was 
never  a  weaker  defence  set  up  against  the  charge 
of  mismanagement  than  the  friends  of  that  noble- 
man made.  The  victory  of  facts  was  flagrant ;  but 
the  form  of  parliamentary  absolution  was  preserved 
by  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  ministerial  aristo- 
cracy. 

In  consequence  of  the  news  of  Saratoga  being 
now  published,  with  all  their  particulars,  Lord 
Chatham  came  again  forward  in  the  house  of  peers** 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  calling  ministers  to  account 
for  their  plan  of  foreign  operations,  by  which  a 
gallant  army  had  been  devoted  to  destruction,  and 
to  demand  from  ministers  copies  of  the  orders  and 
instructions  given  to  General  Burgoyne.    The  pa- 
pers were  refused,  and  his  morion  negatived,  by  a 
majority  of  40  to  1 9.     In  all  these  struggles  of 
debate,  the  decisions  of  the  two  houses  were  en- 
tirely monotonous.   One  only  effect  was  produced, 
of  registering  in  the  history  of  debates  a  regular 
display  of  two  arguments,  which  convinced  the 
nation,  too  late  and  too  slowly,  of  the  impolicy  of 
protracting  our  American  warfare.    Lord   Chat- 
ham, on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  spoke  with  a 
freedom  and  force  that  might  have  been  offensive 
in  a  less  commanding  character.    He  saw  the  com- 
pletion of  his  many  predictions  respecting  America 
calamitously  fulfilled.    '  Ora  Deijussu  nonumquam 
credita  Teucris.*     He  spoke  not  in  the  pride  of 
triumph  at  the  melancholy  glory  of  hie  prophecies 
having  been  true,  but  in  grief  and  indignation  at 
those  who  had  been  the  means  of  their  consumma- 
tion.   After  lamenting  the  humiliation  of  our  mi- 
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gh*p*  Jkary  glory  m  the  conquest  of  this  gallant  m*ff 
'__.  and  conjuring  in  vam  that  their  lordships  would 

2777.  demand  the  true  came  of  this  calamity,  and  briny 
its  authors  to  public  justice ;  after  painting  the  ig- 
nominy which  our  army  had  suffered,  not  in  defeat 
alone,  but  in  being  sent,  associated  with  savages, 
whose  Humanity  was  disgraceful  to  human  nature, 
he  entered  at  large  into  the  whole  nature,  plan, 
mad  character,  of  public  measures  since  his  present 
majesty  had  ascended  the  throne-  It  had  been  the 
court  system,  he  said,  for  fifteen  years  past,  to  break 
all  public  and  family  connection,  to  extinguish  all 
public  and  private  principle.  It  was  by  this  unlaw- 
ful influence,  by  an  ascendancy  where  no  man 
ought  to  have  personal  ascendancy,  that  pliable, 
jiot  capable  characters,  had  been  brought  into  of- 
fice, and  with  them  all  the  weakness  and  mischief 
of  the  ruling  system. 

In  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  their  popu- 
larity, the  spirits  of  ministers  seemed  to  sink  be- 
Heath  the  pressure  of  superior  eloquence  in  both 
houses,  and  the  silent  eloquence  of  facts,  which, 
in  spite  of  parliamentary  majorities,  testified  their 
system  of  coercion  to  have  brought  on  the  very 
disasters  their  opponents  had  described.  Every 
scene  of  parliamentary  meeting  was  productive  of 
fresh  mortification ;  their  court  and  official  speakers 
could  only  reiterate  the  invectives  against  the  re- 
volted colonies ;  their  appeals  to  the  pride  of  Eng- 
lishmen against  submitting  to  accommodation  with 
rebels,  or  their  hopes  of  fulfilling  the  system  of 
jcoerdon,  which  had  been,  year  'after  year,  so  glar- 
ingly falsified  by  succeeding  campaigns.  The  coun- 
try gentlemen  gave  silent  votes  ;  the  whole  nation 
seemed  to  suffer  administration  rather  than  to  sup- 
port it.  A  pride  peculiar  to  Englishmen  form* 
ed  a  counterbalance  to  their  natural  impatience ; 
so  that,  amidst  commercial  failures  at  home,,  and 
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the  gloomiest  prospects  abroad,  even  with  rumours    chap 
of  new  wars,  and  still  heavier  burdens,  the  loyal- , 
ty  and  pride  of  the  nation,  cemented  by  hatred  to     1777. 
America,   met  the  corrupt  influence  of  ministry 
half-way ;  and  those  contending  principles,  thus 
leaning  on  each  other,  formed  a  temporary  pro- 
tection for  the  disastrous  cabinet  of  Lord  North. 

As  nothing  was  of  so  much  importance  as  to  get 
rid  of  parliamentary  inquiry,    ministers  proposed 
an  adjournment,  early  in  December,  to  the  20th 
of  the  following  month.     Their  antagonists  depre- 
cated this  measure,  as  a  wanton  aggravation  of 
public  danger,  at  a  time  when  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  was  required  to  provide  for  it.     In-  Dec,  10. 
volved  in  civil  war,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture 
with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  asked  what  mo- 
tives could  be  urged  for  this  decision  ?   The  rulers 
of  the  country  wished  to  fly  from  observation,  and 
brood  over  evils,  which  they  had  neither  sagacity 
to  cure,  nor  fortitude  to  meet.     The  minister  con- 
tended, that  since,  by  this  time,  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  was  decided,  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  parliament  to   form  any  resolution  respecting 
America,    until  the  event  was  known.      In  the 
meantime,  preparations  could  go  on,  as  well  dur- 
ing the  recess  as  if  parliament  were  assembled.    He 
repeated  his  assertion,  that  he  dreaded  no  hostile 
intentions  from  either  France  or  Spain.     The  mo- 
tion for  adjournment  was  carried  in  both  houses  by 
large  majorities. 

The  recruiting  of  the  military  force  was  the  first 
object  of  government,  as  soon  as  their  attention 
was  relieved  from  parliamentary  business.  As  the 
German  sources  of  supply  were  now  diminished 
or  exhausted,  a  new  mode  of  levy  was  adopted, 
of  which  the  success  was  almost  entirely  to  arise 
from  the  individual  loyalty  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects.    In  different  towns  throughout  England  and 
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chap.,  Scotland,  the  partizans  of  government  set  on  foe* 
X*1L  .  a  subscription  for  regfrnents  to  be  embodied  in  his 
1777.  majesty's  service,  and  Glasgow  and  other  places 
offered  each  to  raise  a  regiment  on  this  plan.  la  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  warlike'  disposition,  com- 
bining with  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  their  de- 
pendence on  those  chiefs,  who,  while  they  were  the 
proposers  of  the  loyal  regiments,  were  themselves 
the  dependents  on  government,  and  received  gratui- 
ties in  return,  brought  out  a  much  superior  force  to 
what  the  English  subscriptions  afforded  ;  for,  in  se- 
veral towns  of  the  south,  all  the  efforts  of  ministry 
were  unsuccessful  1  and  in  the  metropolis,  where 
5,000  were  expected  to  be  raised,  the  Hvery,  as- 
sembled at  the  White  Hart,  negatived  the  proposal, 
though  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  lord 
mayor,3  and  obliged  the  friends  of  the  minister  to 
confine  their  aid  to  an  insignificant  private  collection. 
In  Bristol,  Norfolk,  and  Warwickshire,  the  popular 
voice  was  equally  unfavourable ;  but  the  noble- 
men, and  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  clans,  undertook 
the  armament  with  different  success.  From  the 
north,  the  Mackenzies  brought  2,000,  and  the 
Gordons  1 ,000.  In  the  west,  the  duke  of  Argyll 
raised  2,000.  From  the  north-west,  the  Macdo- 
nald  regiment  amounted  to  1,000.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  brought  an  equal  number,  and  the  cities 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  furnished  a  regiment 
each.  Thus,  out  of  15,000  men,  who  were  rak* 
ed  on  this  occasion,  10,000  at  least  were  levied  in 
Scotland. 

In  the  earliest  debate  after  the  recess,  the  legali- 
ty of  the  new  levies  was  disputed  and  discussed. 
The  parliament  (it  was  urged  by  opposition)  had 
lost  all  controul  of  the  public  money,  if,  during 
their  recess,  the  crown  should  be  allowed  to  call 
on  the  people  for  aids  or  armaments,  in  any  shape, 

*  Sir  James  Ewiaik. 
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or  on  any  pretence.    Ministers  pleaded  precedents  chap. 
of  this  practice  in  their  defence.     In  1 745,  col-  t  xuu 
lections  for  the  royal  service  had  been  made  from    x77g. 
house  to  house ;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  late 
war,  two  regiments  had  been  raised,  independent 
bf  parliament.     They  also  instituted  a  distinction 
between  arbitrary  taxes  and  benevolences*  intend- 
ed, like  the  present,  for  constitutional  purposes. 
The  members  of  opposition  replied,  that  even  un- 
der the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  I,  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  the  age4  had  pronounced  such  drafts  to 
be  aiding  and  abetting  the  king  in  the  breach  of 
his  coronation  oath.     By  a  majority  of  nearly  100 
votes,  the  procedure  of  ministers  was  acquitted. 

The  2*  of  February  was  distinguished  in  the 
British  parliament  by  a  speech  from  Mr.  Fox,  one 
of  the  most  luminous  and  copious  that  was  ever 
made,  on  the  state  of  public  affairs*  The  minis- 
ter, as  we  have  seen,  had  agreed  that  the  house 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  examin- 
ing the  state  of  the  nation,  though  he  refused  the 
production  of  the  greater  part  of  papers  that  might 
aid  his  antagonists  in  that  inquiry.  The  day  destined 
for  the  grand  committee  to  commence  was  the  2* 
of  February.  Mr.  Fox,  after  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  tfye  motives  and  proposed  ends  of  the  com- 
mittee, took  a  wide  retrospective  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  American  affairs,  from  the  earliest  adop- 
tion of  those  measures  which  had  led  directly,  in 
his  opinion,  to  the  opening  of  hostilities,  and  to 
the  present  era  of  calamity*  Yet,  though  this  was 
a  necessary  prelude,  he  wished,  in  considering  the 
subject,  that  all  members,  on  this  important  oc- 
casion, would  try  to  divest  themselves  of  party 
partialities  on  subjects  which  already  had  excited 
the  heat  of  altercation ;  that  they  would  take  up 
their  opinions  anew,  and  deliberately,  as  they  arose 

*  Mr.  S*.  John. 
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chap,  from  the  subject  of  inquiry,  or.  were  founded  ore 
xni*  fair  deductions  from  the  information  before  thera, 
T^T""'  neither  considering  themselves  as  friends  nor  ene- 
mies to  America,  nor  regarding  that  country  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  part,  and  a  valuable  part, 
of  the  British  empire. 

As  preparatory  to  the  retrospective  view  which 
he  took  of  those  measures  which  had  led  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Fox  laid  it  down  as 
an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  country  to  have  fallen,  within  so  few  years* 
so  much  beneath  its  ancient  pitch  of  power  and 
glory,  without  some  material  errors  in  its  govern- 
ment. After  imputing  the  first  rise  of  our  cala- 
mities to  that  fatal  agreement  with  the  East-India 
company,  which  bound  us  over  to  the  taxation  of 
America,  he  observed  that  ministers,  on  that  oc- 
casion-, fell  into  a  capital  mistake.  By  looking 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  prospect,  they  mis- 
took a  great  object  for  a  little  one ;  they  took  thir- 
teen colonies  for  one,  and  the  whole  continent  of 
America  for  Massachusetts-bay.  They  forgot  that 
a  single  colony,  Virginia,  was  no  less  jealous  of 
its  rights,  nor  warm  in  asserting  them,  than  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  they  forgot  lhat  common  danger 
would  unite  them  all.  Thus  fatally  deluded  as  to 
the  opposition  they  were  to  encounter,  and  forget- 
ting that  their,  means  were  disproportioned  to  the 
end  which  they  proposed,  they  discovered,  too 
late,  that  truth  which  sagacious  statesmen  ought 
to  have  known  beforehand,  and  not  to  have  disco- 
vered, by  experience,  that  every  attempt  to  esta- 
blish power,  or  to  crush  insurrection,  with  means 
inadequate  to  the  end,  will  only  serve  to  increase 
opposition  in  the  one  case,  and  to  establish,  in- 
stead of  suppressing,  rebellion  in  the  other.  Yet, 
totally  blind  ta  these  consequences,  the  mea- 
sures which  the   ministers  pursued   against  the 
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town  of  Boston  and  colony  of  Massachusetts  were  char 
of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily  compelled  the  other     xnI- 
twelve  colonies  to  become  hostile  in  their  own  de* '  I77gi 
fence,  and  to  enter  into  a  common  band  of  union 
'with  that  town  and*  colony.     He  insisted  that  par- 
liament  would  not  have  passed  the  irritating-  and 
hostile  laws  of  the  year  1 776,  if  it  had  m  not  been 
for  the  defective  and  distorted  information  laid  be- 
fore them  by  ministers.     On  the  contrary,  had 
parliament  been  acquainted  with  the  real  nature, 
with  the  true  state  and  extent,  of  opposition  in 
America,  they  would  have  adopted  the  most  heal- 
ing and  conciliating,  instead  of  the  most  irritating 
and  violent,  measures. 

In  treating  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  final 
determined  resistance  and  strict  confederation  of 
the  colonies,  he  particularly  reprobated  the  bill 
for  bringing  Americans  for  trial  to  England,  and 
the  Quebec  act.  The  former,  he  said,  with- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  its  justice  or 
injustice,  should,  since  it  had  been  adopted  as  a 
measure  of  policy,  have  been  supported,  upon 
the  same  ground,  by  a  force  equal  to  the  ter- 
rors which  it  announced,  and  the  alarm  which 
it  inevitably  excited.  But  as  the  act  excited  indig- 
nation at  our  injustice,  so  the  insufficiency  of  the 
army  by  which  it  was  enforced,  only  excited  the 
dontempt  of  the  Americans,  without  lessening  their 
resentment.  It  taught  them  to  despise  the  power 
of  this  country,  as  much  as  they  abhorred  its  injus- 
tice. The  Quebec  act,  he  said,  united  all  parties  iii 
America.  The  most  moderate,  or  those  who  were 
supposed  the  best  affected  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, could  scarcely,  after  that  event,  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  the  legislature.  They  saw  a  form  of 
government  established,  which  the. violent  held 
out  as  the  model  of  that  which  was  to  be  extend? 
ed  over  the  whole  continent.    It  afforded  an  un- 
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Chap,  answerable  argument,  that  the  spirit  of  Great  Bri- 
xiii.    tain  was  implacable ;  that  they  had  no  resource, 

"  u  J  but  in  meeting  hostility  with  self-defence.  The 
moderate  party,  if  any  such  remained,  were  struck 
dumb.  Thus  the  framers  of  the  Quebec  act,  he 
said,  whoever  they  were,  became  in  feet  the  great 
and  effective  friends  of  the  violent  party  in  Ame- 
rica. If  they  had  not  thus  unseasonably  interpos- 
ed, there  would  have  been  a  chance  of  America 
being  divided ;  or  at  least  the  degrees  of  resist* 
ance  would  have  been  different  in  the  colonies. 
This,  however,  made  them  all  not  only  more 
firmly  united,  but  equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
their  common  preservation. 

He  then  stated  the  impolicy  of  rejecting  the  very 
dutiful  and  affectionate  petition  from  New-York, 
and  the  unhappy  consequences  which  resulted  from 
that  rejection.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  those  acts 
and  circumstances  of  irritation,  violence,  and  ma- 
lignity ;  notwithstanding  the  bitterness  and  animo- 
sity which  rose  from  the  blood  first  drawn  at  Lex- 
ington,  and  afterwards  more  profusely  shed  at 
Bunkers  hill,  America,  he  said,  still  seemed  un- 
willing to  come  to  the  last  extremities.  She  once 
more  applied,  but  it  was  for  the  last  time,  to  the 
equity  and  wisdom  of  government,  for  peace,  se- 
curity >  and  a  renewal  of  constitutional  depend- 
ence. The  petition  which  the  congress  presented, 
through  Mr.  Penn,  to  the  throne,  was,  consider* 
ing  all  circumstances,  couched  in  terms  of  uncom- 
mon moderation,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  re- 
spect. The  Americans  disclaimed,  in  this  memo- 
rial, every  idea  of  that  independency  with  which 
they  had  been  charged  in  the  preceding  session ; 
they  made  the  strongest  professions  of  duty,  and 
of  affection.  We  had  the  olive  branch  in  our 
frand3  and  we  threw  it  back,  with  disdain,  in  the 
ffice  of  those  who  presented  it.    That  fair  occ& 
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eion  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  peace  and  chap, 
accommodation  fell,  never  to  be  renewed.     The    Xlli- 
petition  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  an  answer.  We       ;g  ~ 
shall  long  remember  fhe  fate  of  that  offer/  by  the 
bitter  fruits  of  its  rejection. 

Mr.  Fox  then  combated  the  apology  which  mi- 
lusters  had  held  out  for  conduct  so  strange  and 
unreasonable.  They  had  justified  the  refusal  of 
the  petition,  because  the  congress  were  not  deemed 
sincere  in  their  professions,  or  meant  to  consum- 
mate even  their  own  proposals*  They  held  them 
out,  it  was  falsely  said,  to  gain  time  for  prepara- 
tion, and  to  deceive  their  own  constituents,  whilst 
the  scheme  of  independence  was  rivetted  in  their 
secret  intentions.  The  ignorance  of  ministers,  he 
averred,  respecting  the  true  state  of  things  in  Ame* 
rica,  was  revealed  by  facts ;  it  was  not  to  be  de*  * 
nied :  the  very  ground  and  basis  of  all  their  apo- 
logies for  the  disasters  of  our  affairs  in  that  conti* 
nent  was,  by  their  own  admission,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  was  to  fall  out  in  the  issue  of 
the  contest ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  ignorance 
of  American  affairs.  Could  these  ministers  with 
confidence  assert  that  they  knew,  from  express  in- 
formation, the  secret  and  inmost  mind  of  the  Ame- 
rican leaders?  had  they  dived  into  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  that  discreet  and  cautious  congress,  of 
whose  characters,  resources,  and  country,  they  had 
not  even  a  superficial  information.  They  knew 
not,  indeed,  that  congress  were  insincere ;  for  they 
knew  of  nothing  that  related  to  America,  but  they 
suspected  them;  and  they  allowed  those  suspi- 
cions, real  or  pretended,  to  blast  the  last  chance 
of  conciliatory  measures ;  they  preferred  blood- 
shed to  peace,  and  die  loss  of  empire  with  dis* 
grace,  to  its  peaceable  and  honourable  tenure. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fox 
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chap,   drew,  as  the  principal  conclusion,  that,  from  the 
XI1L     inefficacy  of  the  great  force  already  employed,  and 


I77g.  the  small  advantage  which  had  resulted  from  the 
most  brilliant  successes  of  our  arms,  it  was  now 
evident  to  demonstration,  that,  from  some  inher- 
ent and  insuperable  obstacles,  the  scheme  of  co- 
ercion was  impracticable ;  and  that  the  only  hope 
of  bringing  the  contest  to  any  termination,  consist- 
ent with  the  good  of  this  country,  lay  in  negotia- 
tion. He  then  proceeded  to  clear  the  way  for  his 
immediate  motion,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
our  home  defence.  On  this  subject  he  proved, 
from  papers  submitted  to  the  house,  that,  at  a  pe- 
riod of  unprecedented  danger,  with  the  hostile 
arms  of  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  eve 
of  being  drawn  against  us,  the  whole  army  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  including  the  garrisons  of  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca,  fell  short,  by  several  thousands, 
of  the  usual  peace  establishment  of  the  coun- 
try. On  this  ground,  and  the  reasoning  already 
stated,  that  no  force  which  we  were  capable  of 
sending  to  America  could  justify  the  hopes  of  en- 
forcing the  coercive  system,  Mr.  Fox  moved  for 
a  resolution  of  the  committee  to  address  his  ma- 
jesty, with  this  request,  that  no  part  of  the  old 
established  national  forces  of  these  kingdoms,  or 
the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  should  be 
sent  to  America. 

To  this  speech,  which  lasted  two  hours,  and 
comprehended  the  fullest  and  most  distinct  view 
of  the  American  question  which  had  ever  been 
submitted  to  the  house,  not  a  word  of  answer  was 
made  by  the  ministerial  party.  No  debate  ensued ; 
and  in  this  singular  situation,  the  question  being 
put,  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  negatived,  by  259  to 
165.  So  large  a  minority,  as  well  as  the  silence 
of  the  government  members,  seemed  to  augur  a 
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considerable  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  house   char 
of  commons,  and  no  doubt  produced  its  effects  in    XIH- 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large.  177*" 

The  attention  of  the  house  was,  at  their  next 
meeting,  occupied  by  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  who 
declaimed  on  a  subject  but  too  well  suited  to  his 
powers  in  the  terrible  and  pathetic,  viz.  the  em- 
ployment of  auxiliar  Indians  in  our  warfare  with 
America.      He  displayed,  with  great  effect,  the 
absurdity  of  that  plea  on  which  the  use  of  such 
abominable  aid  had  been  defended,  which  was, 
that  they  were  always  attended  by  disciplined  troops, 
to  prevent  their  irregularities,  and  that  care  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
If  this  fact  had  been  true,  the  service  of  the  sa- 
vages would  have  been  but  a  jest ;  the  very  essence 
of  their  effect  in  war  was  their  cruelty.     Indeed, 
that  they  murdered  indiscriminately,  was  too  dread- 
fully shewn  by  the  fate  of  an  American  lady,  Miss 
Macrea,  the  daughter  of  a  loyal  American  gentle- 
man, who  was  butchered  by  these  allies  of  our 
army,  on  the  morning  of  her  intended  marriage 
with  an  officer  of  the  king's  troops.     Ministers 
contended  that  our  use  of  Indians  was  a  matter, 
not  of  choice,  but  necessity ;  that  it  was  chimeri- 
cal to  talk  of  keeping  them  neutral ;  and  that  sel£- 
? reservation  drove  us  to  have  recourse  to  them. 
!Tiey  admitted  that  congress  had  indeed  made  ef- 
forts to  procure  their  neutrality  ;  but  that  was  only 
when  they  failed  in  drawing  them  to  their  support, 
and  dreaded  their  incursions.     The  force,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Burke's  censure  is  but  slightly  weak- 
ened, when  we  reflect  that,  on  our  part,  no  effort 
was  made  to  second  the  humane  efforts  of  con- 
gress, that  men  so  unfit  for  honourable  warfare 
should  not  have  kept  neutral  on  the  scene.     On 
the  contrary,  for  the  use  of  scarcely  a  thousand 
savages,  the  treasury  of  this  country  paid  not  less 
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chap,   than  ££(50,000;   a  price  which,  compared  wkfi 
*1IL     the  utility  of  their  service,  seemed  to  shew  rather 

jy7&     a  love  than  a  dread  of  those  auxiliaries. 

The  minister,  so  hardly  pressed  by  hostility 
abroad  and  inquiry  at  home,  seemed  at  last  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  into 
which  he  had  drawn  himself  and  the  nation.     He 

Feb.  17.  introduced,  therefore,  a  conciliatory  proposition, 
which  he  had '  drawn  up  for  the  colonies,  with  a 
recital  of  his  creed  in  all  American  affairs.  Peace, 
he  said,  had  been  always  his  object.  Of  American 
taxation,  in  general,  he  had  never  entertained  a 
favourable  idea ;  but  he  found  the  Americans  al- 
ready taxed  when  he  came  into  administration. 
The  measure  of  enabling  the  East-India  company 
to  send  teas  on  their  own  account  to  America  was, 
in  its  nature,  so  much  more  a  relief  than  an  op* 
pression,  that,  unless  the  disaffected,  and  those 
concerned  in  contraband  trade,  had  misrepresent 
ed  it  to  the  populace,  no  commotions  would  have 
ensued.  The  coercive  acts  h?td  appeared  to  him 
necessary ;  he  had  proposed,  however,  before  the 
sword  was  drawn,  a  conciliatory  proposition,  which 
was  unfortunately  made  to  appear  so  obscure  to 
congress,  that  it  was  damned  ere  it  reached  them. 
The  events  of  war  in  America,  his  lordship  acr 
knowledged,  had  no  less  astonished  than  disap* 
pointed  hin> ;  but  it  was  to  those  events,  and  not 
to  his  expectations,  that  his  plan  was  to  conform, 
As  the  foundation  of  a  conciliatory  scheme,  he 
therefore  moved,  under  the  following  heads. — *  A 
bill  for  declaring  the  intentions  of  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  exerqse  of  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  within  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions in  North  America ;  and  a  bill  to  enable  hi6 
majesty  to  appoint  commissioners,  with  sufficient 
powers,  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree,  upon  the 
tneaus  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in 
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certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces,  char 
of  North  America.  Five  commissioners  were  to  XIIL 
be  appointed  to  treat  with  congress*  The  commis-  "  • 
sioners  were  also  to  have  power  to  treat  with  any 
provincial  assembly,  and  with  General  Washing- 
ton, or  any  other  general  officer  of  the  American 
army ;  they  were  to  be  instructed  to  require  from 
the  colonies  some  reasonable  contribution  towards 
the  support  of  the  empire,  when  re-united?  If 
the  Americans  should  refuse  so  reasonable  an  of- 
fer, they  were  to  expect  no  protection  from  the 
government  which  they  refused  to  support/*  A 
deep  silence  for  sometime  succeeded  to  the  minis- 
ter's speech.  Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  complimente4 
Jiim  on  his  conversion,  and  congratulated  his  own 
party  on  the  acquisition  of  so  potent  an  auxiliary, 
He  wished,  however,  that  this  concession  had  come 
earlier,  and  upon  principles  more  respectful  to 
parliament.  His  lordship's  whole  apology,  if  con- 
centrated into  one  word,  amounted  to  c  ignorance ;' 
and  it  became  the  person  on  whose  knowledge  and 
information  parliament  was  wont  to  act,  to  have 
brought  forward  a  better  excuse.  This  conces- 
sion, Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  still  approve ;  but, 
if  it  should  be  found  ample  enough,  and  should 
pome  too  late, .  what  punishment  would  be  due  to 
ministers  ?  to  these  ministers  who,  in  spite  of  im- 
pending troubles,  and  the  dreadful  state  of  public 
affairs,  had  adjourned  parliament,  so  as  to  make 
their  very  propositions  of  peace  be  unavailing.  He 

5  The  first  bill  was  entitled  *  an  any  colony  or  plantation  of  Amc. 

act  for  removing  all  4oubt9  and  ap-  rica,  as  relates  thereto/    A  second 

prehensions  concerning  taxation  by  bill  followed,  as  a  corollary  to  the 

the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  first,  which  passed  with  slight  op- 

any  of  the  colonies,  provinces,  and  position.  The  commissioners  were, 

plantations,  in  North  America  and  the  commander  in  chief,  Lord  Howe, 

the  West-Indies;  and  for  repealing  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  William  Eden, 

90  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  7th  Esq.  and  Governor  Johnstone.  The 

year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  celebrated  Adam  Ferguson  was  ao» 

majesty  as  imposes  a  duty  on  tea  crctary  to  the  minion, 
jmyortcd  ikon  Great  Britain  into 
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chap,  did  not  speak  from  surmise,  he  said,  but  from  in- 
XIIL  disputable  authority,  that  France  had  concluded  a 
,/7g,  treaty  with  the  independent  states  of  America,  ten 
days  before,  counting  from  that  instant.  Others 
of  the  opposition  said,  they  could  not  vote  for  the 
•  proposal,  as  they  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  possible 
that  the  Americans,  after  having  been  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  rage  and  despair  by  our  past  measures, 
could  ever  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. 
Some  of  the  country  gentlemen,  who  had  all  along 
supported  the  minister,  taking  umbrage  at  an  ex- 
pression which  he  had  unfortunately  used,  in  talk- 
ing of  political  disappointments,  c  that  if  gentle- 
men had  been  deceived,  they  had  undoubtedly  de- 
ceived themselves,'  rose  with  great  indignation  to 
assert,  that  they  had  been  grossly  deceived  by  the 
uniform  language  of  government  for  three  years 
past.  The  minister,  on  being  closely  pressed,  and 
requested  to  explain  what  he  knew  of  the  rumour- 
ed treaty  between  France  and  America,  at  last  re- 
luctantly owned  that  it  was  reported  to  be  in  agitss 
tion,  and  that  the  rumour  was  too  probable.  It 
had  not,  however,  been  formally  acknowledged 
by  the  French  resident  in  London. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  and  confident  declara- 
tion of  official  members  in  both  houses,  that  France 
would  not  espouse  the  quarrel  of  America.  On 
the  17tU  of  March,  his  majesty,  in  a  formal  mes- 
sage to  parliament,  informed  them  of  a  note  from 
the  French  ambassador,  Noailles,  of  which  the 
contents  gave  a  melancholy  contradiction  to  those 
unfounded  assurances.  By  this  insolent  memorial, 
our  cabinet  was  informed  that  his  most  christian 
majesty  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce with  the  United  states  of  America,  and  was 
determined,  in  the  maintenance  of  that  commerce, 
to  support  the  dignity  of  his  flag.  As  if  to  crown 
the  insolence  of  the  declaration  with  irony,  the 
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Frenchman  declared  his  hopes  that,  in  this  proce-    chap, 
dure  of  his  christian  majesty,  our  court  would  find     X,IL 
new  proofs  of  his  constant  disposition  for  peace.        17 78?" 

From  this  event,  abundantly  shewing  that  the 
period  of  conciliation  was  gone  for  ever,  and  that 
ministers  had,  either  wilfully,  or  from  ignorance 
scarcely  more  venial  than  intention,  deceived  the 
nation  with  respect  to  the  long  predicted  interfer- 
ence of  France,  the  opposers  of  ministry  argued 
in  vain  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  their  conduct,  of 
for  their  dismission.     Echoes  of  assent  were  re- 
turned to  the  royal  speech  from  both  houses.  But* 
though  no  vote  of  censure  was  passed,  the  fact  it- 
self could  not  but  impress  the  nation  with  a  con- 
viction that  peace  and  conciliation  had  been  too 
long  delayed ;  and  their  confidence  could  not  be 
but  staggered  in  those  men  who  had  predicted 
facts  so  different  from  the  present  note  of  Noailles, 
at  a  time  when  the  agencies  of  France  with  Ame- 
rica bore  neither  mystery  nor  disguise. 

In  the  business  of  this  important  session,  the 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs forms  a  prominent  feature.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  its  supporters,  among  the  antagonists  of 
ministry,  were  to  prove,  from  the  documents  re-« 
luctantly  produced,  that  gross  abuses  were  permit- 
ted in  the  distribution  of  public  funds ;  that  the 
navy  was  in  no  state  of  preparation  proportioned  to 
the  dangers  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  waste  of 
British  blood  in  America  was  owing  to  mismanage- 
ment in  our  military  plans.  Though  the  motions 
of  the  opposition,  founded  on  these  inquiries  of  the 
committee,  were  almost  uniformly  negatived,  yet 
important  facts  were  ascertained,  and  debates  were 
excited,  which,  if  they  produced  no  other  effect,  at 
least  habituated  the  public  mind  to  reflect  on  the  vi- 
gilance which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  over  the  de- 
partment of  finance.    During  the  period  of  this  in- 
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Chap,   quiry,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Burke  took  the  lead  M 
XlH-     the  lower  house ;   while  the  duke  of  Richmond 
t7W~  and  Lord  Effingham  were  most  distinguished  in 
the  house  of  peers.   The  duke  of  Richmond  closed 
the  inquiry  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  7*  of 
April.     Though  he  had  failed,  he  said,  through 
the  prevalence  of  that  power  which  he  wished  to 
correct,  he  attributed  some  considerable  benefits 
to  the  inquiry.     An  ascertainment  of  the  state  of 
the  navy,  of  the  state  of  the  army,  of  the  gene- 
ral expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  American 
war,  and  a  particular  investigation  of  the  state  of 
that  expenditure,  were  the  result  of  their  inquiries  j 
and  he  firmly  believed  that  it  was  owing  merely  to 
the  committee,  that  the  ministers  had  been  so  far 
brought  to  their  senses,  as  to  think  of  accommo- 
dation with  America.     Founded  on  the  result  of 
these  inquiries,  on  the  alleged  evils  and  debility 
brought  on  the  country  by  ministerial  misconduct, 
on  the  lost  and  alienated  affections  of  America, 
and  the  total  hopelessness  of  our  efforts  to  subdue 
them,  his  grace  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king, 
representing  to  his  majesty  the  melancholy  neces- 
sity of  conceding  independence  to  America,  and 
of  bringing  this  contest  to  a  conclusion  before 
the  house  of  Bourbon  should  have  time  to  inter- 
fere.   That  no  possibility  remained  of  subduing 
America  by  force,  was  now  the  decided  opinion 
of  this  nobleman,  and  of  all  the  members  of  the 
whig  interest,  who  were  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Rockingham  party.    The  venerable 
earl  of  Chatham,  and  a  very  few  other  statesmen 
of  whig  principles,6  held  a  different  opinion.  They 
had  ever  combated  against  the  oppressive  taxation 
of  America ;   they  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 

6  In  the  house  of  peers,  Lords    arid  in  the  lower  house,  Mess.  Dun- 
Temple,  Shelbume,  and  Camden ;    ning  and  Barre,  with  some  other*. 
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Americans  in  parliament  against  the  legislative  hos-   chap. 
tility  of   ministers;    they  declared  that  America     xin- 
had  been  driven  to  resistance*  and  called  by  all       T  t  ' 
their  eloquence  for  just  and  conciliatory  measures. 
They  wished,  however,  along  with  the  justice  and 
honour  of  Britain,  to  redeem  also  her  empire ; 
and  although  the  energies  of  the  country  were  imr 
paired,  they  considered  them  still  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  partition  of  our  dominions;     Had  the  whigs 
been  collectively  of  this  opinion,  had  they  been 
admitted  to  his  majesty's  confidence,  and  united 
their  talents  and  their  virtue  to  grant  America  jus- 
tice, and  then  recal  her  to  dependence,  there  is 
no  saying  how  much  the  spirit  of  England  might 
have  achieved,  even  in  this  arduous  encounter* 
though  it  would  require  volumes  of  evidence  to 
prove  the  probability  of  such  success.     But  the 
whigs  of  coolest  judgment,  and  in  the  best  matu- 
rity of  their  powers,  thought  otherwise  ;  and,  since? 
their  councils  respecting  America  were  destined 
ultimately  to  be  adopted,  the  division  of  the  whigs- 
was  a  circumstance  peculiarly  unfortunate.     After 
the  duke  of  Richmond  had  finished  his  motion, 
Lord  Chatham  rose  to  speak.     The  health  of  this, 
venerable  patriot  had  continued  to  decline  after  a 
late,  but  partial,  recovery.     On  the  day  appointed 
for  this  important  debate,  however,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  great  soul  overcame  all  bodily  infir- 
mities.    Although  ever  a  friend  to  American  li- 
berty, he  could  not  see,  without  indignation,  that 
approaching  era  of  our  quarrel  which  was  to  tear 
her  from  the  empire*  and  confirm  her  independ- 
ence.   He  began  by  lamenting  that  his  illness  had 
so  long,  and  especially  at  so  critical  a  time,  pre- 
vented his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  parliament* 
He  declared  that  he  had  made  an  effort  almost 
beyond  the  powers  of  his  constitution,  to  come 
dowq  to  the  house  on  this  day  (perhaps  the  last 
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CHAP,    time  he  should  be  able  to  'enter  its  walls),  to  ear-* 
XI1L     press  the  indignation  he  felt  at  an  idea,  which  be 
i   f  understood  was  gone  forth,  of  yielding  up  the  so- 
vereignty of  America.      c  My  lords/  continued 
he,  c  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon 
me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against 
the  partition  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy. 
Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise  such   a 
measure  ?    My  lords,  his  majesty  succeeded  to  an 
empire,  as  great  in  extent  as  unsullied  in  its  reputa- 
tion.    Shall  we  tarnish  the  reputation  of  this  na- 
tion by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and 
fairest  possessions  ?   Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that 
has  survived,  whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  depre- 
dations,   the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the   Norman 
conquests ;  that  has  stood  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  armada*  now  fall  prostrate  before 
the  house  of  Bourbon.      Surely,  my  lords,  this 
nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was.     Shall  a  people 
that,  seventeen  years  ago,  was  the  terror  of  the 
world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient  inve- 
terate enemy,  take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace. 
It  is  impossible.     I  wage  war  with  no  man,  or  set 
of  men ;  I  wish  for  none  of  their  employments ; 
nor  would  I  co-operate  with  men  who  still  persist 
in  unretracted  error,  or  who,  instead  of  acting  on 
a  firm  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two 
opinions,  where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's 
name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either 
for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  cannot  be  pre- 
served with  honour,  why  is  not  the  latter  com- 
menced without  hesitation  ?     I  am  not,  I  confess, 
well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ; 
but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just 
rights.     But,  my  lords,  any  state  is  better  than 
despair.     Let  us  at  least  make  one  effort ;  and,  if 
we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men/     When  his 
lordship  sat  down,   Lord  Temple  said  to  him, 
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*  You  have  forgot  to  mention  what  we  have  been  chap. 
talking  about/  <  Shall  I  get  up  ?'  Lord  Chatham  xnu 
replied.  *  No,  no ;  I  will  do  it  by  and  by.  The 
conversation  to  which  Lord  Temple  alluded  relat* 
ed  to  the  principal  features  of  a  plan  which  Lord 
Chatham  had  formed  with  a  view  to  effect  the  re- 
covery of  America.  The  first  part  of  the  plan 
was,  to  recommend  to  his  majesty  to  take  Ferdi- 
nand duke  of  Brunswick  immediately  into  his  ser- 
vice. Lord  Chatham's  design,  in  this  measure, 
was  to  make  an  impression  on  France  in  the  con- 
tinent, in  order  to  prevent  her  sending  that  assist- 
ance to  the  Americans  which  he  knew  the  French 
court  had  promised.  Another  part  of  the  plan 
was,  to  recommend  a  treaty  of  union  with  the 
Americans ;  that  America  should  make  peace  and 
war  in  concert  with  Great  Britain  ;  that  she  should 
hoist  the  British  flag,  and  use  the  king's  name  in 
her  courts  of  justice.  His  ideas  went  no  farther 
in  this  conversation.  But  he  conceived  an  opinion, 
that  when  America  saw  the  impossibility  of  deriv- 
i  ng  any  assistance  from  France,  the  congress  would 
aecept  of  these  terms.  The  duke  of  Richmond 
having  spoken  in  answer  to  some  parts  of  Lord 
Chatham's  speech,  his  lordship  attempted  to  rise ; 
but,  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  efforts  to  stand, 
he  fainted,  and  fell  down  on  his  seat.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland,  Lord  Stamford,  and  the  other 
lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The 
house  was  immediately  cleared,  and  the  windows 
were  opened.  His  lordship  was  carried  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  the  house  directly  adjourned. 
He  was  carried  to  his  favourite  villa  at  Hayes, 
where  he  languished  till  the  llltt  of  May. 7 

f  When  his  death  was  known  in     the  melancholy  intelligence  to  the 
London,  Colonel  Barrc,  in  terms    house  of  commons.    Even  though 
of  solemnity  suited  to  the  greatness    his  death  had  been  for  some  time 
of  the  public  loss,   communicated    eipccted,  a  deep  sensation  was  vi- 
sibly 
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chap.       The  motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  ue- 

xni-    gatived  by  a  great  majority. 

X7T;8#  The  distresses  of  Ireland  had  long  been  an  object 
of  regret,  even  with  many  of  those  who  had  no 
personal  interests  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  Un- 
der the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  American 
war,  the  country  became  unequal  to  the  support  of 
that  great  establishment  with  which  it  had  burdened 
itself  at  a  former  period,  when  the  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  infused 
a  partial  prosperity  even  among  the  poorest.  Mini- 
sters at  length  perceived  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
Earl  Nugent's  motion,  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  laws  of  trade  relative  to  that  country.  This 
proposal,  though  originating  on  the  court  side  of 
the  house,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  opposite 
members.  The  restrictions  of  Irish  trade,  it  was 
acknowledged  by  ministry,  had  defeated  even  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  instead 
of  promoting  the  staple  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, it  had  impeded  their  prosperity.  Lord  Nu- 
gent's motion  reduced  itself  to  four  heads :  first, 

sibly  produced  in  the  scene  where  drest  to  the  king,  that  hi*  majesty 
this  high-souled  statesman  had  so  would  be  graciously  pleased  tt 
citen  shone  and  commanded.  All  make  a  permanent  provision  for 
appearance  of  party  was  eztin-  the  family  of  William  Pitt,  late 
guisbed,  as  if  the  very  souls  of  the  carl  of  Chatham,  in  consideration 
audience  had  been  elevated  to  a  of  the  services-  performed  by  that 
share  of  that  departed  greatness,  able  statesman ;  sjkJ,  in  the  sequel, 
Colonel  Barre  moved,  that  an  hum-  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament, 
ble  address  should  be  presented  to  and  unanimously  passed,  by  which 
his  majesty,  requesting  his  lord-  a  clear  annuity  of  ^4000  per  an- 
fchip's  interment  to  be  at  the  pub-  num,  payable  out  of  the  civil  list, 
lie  expense,  and  that  a  monument  is  for  ever  to  be  annexed  to  the 
should  be  erected  to  him  in  S(.  Pe-  earldom  of  Chatham ;  and  the  sum 
ter's  church,  Westminster.  The  of  j£  20,000  voted  for  the  discharge 
motion  was  agreed  to.  Lord  North  of  debts  and  annuities.  Thus- 
lamented  that  he  had  not  had  the  nobly  and  gratefully  did  the  na- 
honour  of  being  himself  the  mover  tion  reward  the  memory  of  that 
of  it.  Colonel  Barre's  motion  was  man,  whose  counsels  she  had  for 
foUtwed  by  another,  for  an  ad-  years  neglected  and  contemned. 
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to  permit  the  Irish  to  export  to  the  British  planta-  chap. 
dons,  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  all «  x*u'_ 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  the  produce  or  -  1778. 
manufactures  of  that  kingdom  (wool,  and  woollen 
manufactures  only  excepted,  or  commodities  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
legally  imported  from  that  kingdom),  as  also  fo- 
reign certificate  goods,  under  the  same  condition. 
The  second  was,  to  permit  a  direct  importation  in- 
to Ireland,  of  all  goods,  the  produce  of  any  of  the 
British  plantations,  or  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  tobacco  only  excepted.  The  third  was,  to 
permit  the  direct  exportation  from  Irelahd,  to  all 
places  except  Great  Britain,  of  glass  manufactured 
in  the  former  kingdom.  The  fourth  was,  by  tak- 
ing off  a  duty,  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  on  cot- 
ton yarn,  to  permit  the  importation  of  that  article, 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  into  Great  Britain.  The 
fifth,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Burke,  permitted 
the  importation  of  sail-cloth  and  cordage. 

To  these  proposals  Mr.  Burke,  who  ably  second- 
ed the  motion,  would  have  also  wished  to  have 
added  a  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws  against  the  Irish 
catholics.  Lord  North  acquiesced  in  the  propriety 
of  such  a  scheme,  for  the  relief  of  a  loyal  and  long 
suffering  people,  but  declined  pledging  himself  to 
interfere  in  it,  as  it  was  exclusively  the  business  of 
the  Irish  parliament  to  afford  their  own  country- 
men relief. 

During  the  recess,  a  considerable  ferment  was 
excited  by  the  bills  in  question,  among  the  trading 
towns  of  England,  and  petitions  against  them  pour- 
ed in  from  many  quarters.  The  first  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  house,  was  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  Somersetshire,  complaining  of  the  propos- 
al to  permit  the  importation  of  sail-cloth  from  Ire- 
land. Burke,  who,  through  mistake,  had  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  this  effect,  observed  after- 
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chap,  wards,  that  he  had  since  discovered  that  such  a  law 
X11L  was  already  in  existence.  If  the  bill,  he  observed, 
1778.  was  to  be  productive  of  the  consequences  stated  in 
the  petition,  it  was  extraordinary  that  the  petition- 
ers forgot  to  complain,  when  they  were  hurt, and  fek 
so  strongly  when  there  was  not  even  a  possibility  of 
sustaining  injury.  From  this  he  inferred,  that  the 
jealousy  entertained  of  the  other  bills  was  equally 
ill  founded,  and  only  originated  in  gross  prejudice, 
or  the  selfish  views  of  individuals.  Petitions  of  the 
same  nature,  upon  different  grounds  of  complaint, 
came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
*ky  »•  The  second  reading  of  the  Irish  bills  produced  a 
very  full  debate  on  that  subject.  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
professing,  as  a  prelude  to  his  attack  upon  the  bills, 
the  best  disposition  towards  the  whole  Irish  nation, 
and  acknowledging  that  he  well  knew  the  griev- 
ances of  that  country,  the  sinecure  offices,  the  laws 
against  catholics*  and  several  other  oppressions, 
yet  for  strong  considerations  he  would  deprecate 
the  intended  measure-  He  had  no  objections  to 
Ireland  participating  a  free  trade  with  ourselves,  if 
she  bore  an  equal  share  of  our  national  burdens ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case,  nor  did  any  thing  in  the 
bills  tend  to  that  object.  Ireland  was  supposed  to 
contain  two  millions  of  souls,  and  they  were  taxed 
at  one  million  of  money,  which  was  at  an  average 
ten  shillings  to  each  head.  But  Great  Britain,  with 
six  millions  of  souls,  was  taxed  at  twelve  millions 
of  money,  by  which  each  inhabitant  paid  forty 
shillings  towards  the  support  of  government.  Mr- 
Burke  stood  up  the  champion  of  the  bills,  although 
obliged  by  that  circumstance  to  abandon  the  in- 
clinations and  favour  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  by 
whom  he  had  been  sent  to  parliament.  The  bills, 
he  said,  before  them,  were  no  more  than  a  restora- 
tion of  what  the  wisdom  of  a  British  parliament 
had  once  thought  the  right  of  Ireland.    The  navi* 
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gation  bills  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II,  extended  to  chap. 
Ireland  as  well  as  to  England ;  a  kind  of  left  hand-, 
ed  policy  had,  however,  deprived  her  of  the  free-  1778. 
dom  she  had  enjoyed  under  that  law,  and  she  had 
ever  since  remained  under  the  most  cruel,  oppres- 
sive, and  unnatural  restriction.  Deprived  of  every 
incentive  to  industry,  she  had  inwardly  lamented, 
but  never  complained  of  her  condition.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  been  exultingly 
drawn  into  comparison,  to  prove  that  Ireland  paid 
no  proportion  of  tax.  It  was  not  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  constituted  the 
specific  difference  in  the  article  of  taxation  between 
two  countries,  but  the  distinction  of  internal  opu- 
lence and  external  advantage.  Compare  the  two 
countries  by  that  test,  and  k  will  be  found  that  Ire- 
land is  taxed  in  a  quadruple  proportion  to  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  internal  wealth,  and  the  external 
advantage  of  trade  and  commerce,  are  forty  times 
greater  in  England  than  in  Ireland.  There  is  there- 
fore no  ratio  of  proportion  in  the  mode  of  taxing 
the  latter.  She  is  talced  without  enjoying  the  mean? 
of  payment.  There  are  several  excises  which  Eng- 
land is  subject  to,  and  to  which  she  is  not.  Sup- 
pose them  laid  on,  they  must  be  imposed  for  the 
sake  of  oppression,  not  of  revenue*  You  tax  candles 
in  England,  but  there  are  two  hundred  thousand 
houses  in  Ireland  in  which  probably  a  candle  liable 
to  the  tax  was  never  lighted.  The  taxes  must  fol- 
low wealth,  and  not  precede  it.  If  any  attempt 
against  this  rule  be  made,  there  will  be  neither 
wealth  nor  taxes.  And  as  to  the  judgment  of  pro- 
portion, he  observed,  it  must  be  left  to  themselves, 
or  they  could  not  be  counted  free.  Restricted  as 
she  was  from  trade,  Ireland  enjoyed  no  opportuni- 
ty of  acquiring  wealth,  to  defray  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  her.  Enlarge  her  means  of  payment,  and  in 
proportion  to  her  ability  she  would  enlarge  her 
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chap,  taxes.  An  equality  of  commercial  advantages 
„ xlu'  _j  could  not,  he  said,  be  established  between  the  two 
i77g.  countries.  The  great  disproportion  of  capital  ef- 
fectually destroys  the  possibility  of  an  equality; 
and  as  the  ability  of  proceeding  will  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  in  the  progress  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  the  same  proportion  of  advantage  will  always 
remain.  The  Irish  will  be  able  to  follow  the  Eng- 
lish at  an  equal  distance,  both  in  the  outset  and  in 
the  continuance. 

The  minister  coincided  with  Mr.  Burke*  in  wish* 
ing  for  the  bills  to  pass,  but  agreed  to  the  propriety 
of  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  proposition,  for  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  general  state  of  the 
trade,  that  upon  their  report  in%  another  session,  the 
house  might  adopt  a  more  enlarged  plan  of  reform* 
ation.  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  intention  in  moving  for 
the  committee,  was  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  bills ; 
the  minister  more  liberally  intended  that  the  pre- 
sent improvements  should  appear  as  an  earnest  of 
what  was  yet  to  be  expected.  The  bills  were  ac- 
cordingly committed.  During  the  session,  a  duti- 
May  i.  ful  and  modest  address  was  addressed  to  the  king, 
in  behalf  of  his  catholic  subjects,  by  Lord  Surrey, 
heir  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  163  commoners. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  this  sensible  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  motion  of  Sir  George  Saville,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities  provided  in  an  act  of  William  III, 
to  prevent  the  farther  growth  of  popery.  Sir  George 
declared,  that  one  of  his  principal  views  in  propos- 
ing this  repeal,  was  to  vindicate  the  honour,  and  as- 
sert the  purity  of  the  christion  religion,  to  which 
all  persecution  was  essentially  adverse.  He  did  not 
meddle  with  the  vast  body  of  the  penal  code  against 
Catholics,  but  selected  that  act  on  which  he  found 
most  of  the  prosecutions  had  been  formed,  and 
which  gave  the  greatest  scope  to  the  base  views  of 
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interested  relations  and  of  informers  for  reward,  chap. 
The  act  had  not  indeed  been  always  put  in  execu-  XI:I# 
tion,  but  only  on  some  occasions  ;  he  understood,  z77g. 
however,  that  many  respectable  catholics  lived  in 
great  fear  of  it,  and  some  even  paid  contributions 
to  those  who  threatened  to  prosecute  them  on  the 
strength  of  this  odious  act.  The  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Dunning,  who  went  with  great 
ability  into  a  legal  discussion  of  the  principle,  the 
objects,  and  past  operations  of  this  act.  Among 
its  grievous  penalties  were  the  forfeiture  of  inherit- 
ance to  those  catholics  who  had  received  their  edu- 
cation abroad,  and  whose  estates  might  be  confis- 
cated to  the  nearest  protestant  heir.  The  power 
given  to  the  son,  or  other  nearest  relation,  who 
was  a.  protestant,  to  take  possession  of  the  father's 
or  relation's  estate,  during  the  life  of  the  real  pro- 
prietor j  and  the  depriving  papists  of  the  power  of 
making  any  legal  property  by  purchase ;  a  word 
which,  in  its  legal  meaning,  carried  a  much  greater 
latitude  than  was  understood ;  for  it  applied  to  all 
legal  property,  acquired  by  any  other  means  than 
that  of  descent. 

These,  he  said,  were  the  objects  of  die  proposed 
repeal.  Some  of  the  penalties  of  the  act  had  grown 
into  disuse,  but  others  remained  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
manity. The  imprisonment  of  a  popish  priest  for 
life,  only  for  officiating  in  the  service  of  his  reli- 
gion, was  a  punishment  horrible  in  its  nature,  and 
must  appear  to  an  Englishman  even  worse  than 
death.  Such  a  law,  in  times  of  so  great  liberality 
as  the  present,  and  when  so  little  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  ascendency  of  catholics,  called 
loudly  for  repeal.  The  mildness  of  government 
had  softened  the  law  in  actual  practice.  This  motion, 
to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  commons,  was  passed 
without  a  single  negative.    In  the  house  of  lor^s, 
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chap,  one  bishop8  opposed  it.   Lord  Rockingham  point- 
XIIU    edly  reprobated   the  sentiments  of  this   zealous 
17}s.     churchman.     Lord  Shelburne  also  supported  the 
cause  of  the  catholics,  and  adduced  the  case  of 
Molony,  an  Irish  priest,  who  had  been  convicted 
on  the  act  of  King  William,  though  apprehend- 
ed and  brought  to  trial  by  the  lowest  and  most 
despicable  of  mankind,  a  common  informing  con- 
stable of  the  city  of  London,     The  privy  council 
used  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  written  law,  the  king  himself  could 
not  give  a  pardon,  and  the  prisoner  must  have  died 
in  jail,  if  Lord  Shelburne  and  his  colleagues  had 
not  released  him  at  their  own  risk. 

In  the  meantime,  counsel  and  evidence  were 
heard  more  than  once  in  different  parts  of  the  Irish 
business;  and  in  consequence  of  a  compromise 
between  the  supporters  and  opposers  of  the  trade- 
bills,  although  the  former  party  shewed  a  great  su- 
periority of  strength,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
give  up  for  the  present  most  of  the  advantages  that 
were  originally  intended  for  Ireland.  Some  en- 
largement, however,  was  given  to  the  linen  trade, 
and  some  openings  allowed  in  the  African  and 
West-India  commerce,  which  did  not  before  exist. 
Thus,  the  measure,  at  its  final  progress  through 
parliament,  might  be  rather  considered  as  an  open- 
ing to  future  service,  and  an  earnest  of  good  inten- 
tion, than  as  affording  any  immediate  or  solid  ad- 
vantage. 

General  Burgoyne's  return  from  America  reviv- 
ed the  memory  and  merits  of  the  Canadian  expe- 
dition, and  excited  several  fervent  debates  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  general  spoke  loudly  in 
accusation  of  ministers,  and  complained  that  all  ac- 
cess to  fair  inquiry  into  his  conduct  had  been  shut 

•  Dodor  Hinrhcliff,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
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against  him,  by  their  injustice.     He  was  debarred  chap. 
by  their  influence,  he  said,  not  only  from  a  person-    Xfn- 
al  approach  to  his  sovereign,  but  the  common  pri-    I77g- 
vilege  of  being  tried  by  a  court  martial.     The  mi- 
nisterial members,  seconded  by  the  authority  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  replied,  that,  as  the  general  was  at 
this  moment  a  prisoner  on  parole  to  the  Americans, 
he  could  with  no  propriety  be  brought  to  such  a 
trial.     On  this  subject,  however,  the  opinions  of 
many  respectable  and  impartial  judges  differed  from 
the  king's  lawyers.     Among  others,  the  speaker 
©f  the  house  of  commons  gave  his  vote  in  favour 
of  Burgoyne's  right  to  demand  a  court-martial. 
The  speeches  of  Surgoyne  were  in  these  debates 
distinguished  by  the  open  impetuosity  of  his  cha- 
racter.    They  were  often  eloquent  and  affecting, 
and  in  many  circumstances  denoted  that  he  had 
been  treated  by  his  employers  with  unfairness ;  but 
admitting  the  greater  part  of  his  charges  against 
ministers,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  in  the  out- 
line of  the  Canadian  expedition,  a  considerable  part 
was  chalked  out  by  his  own  hand  ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  consummate  generalship 
on  his  part  had  conducted  him  to  the  fatal  scene  of 
Saratoga. 

The  morions  of  this  session  were  uncommonly 
numerous.  Among  the  rejected  motions  of  the 
opposition  was  one  which  originated  with  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, in  the  committee  of  supply,  for  a  tax  of  25 
per  cent,  on  pensions  and  salaries  issuing  from  the 
exchequer, during  the  continuanceof  thepresent  war ; 
and  a  bill  for  excluding  contractors  from  the  house 
of  commons,  which  were  both  lost,  although  by 
such  declining  majorities,  as  marked  the  admini- 
stration to  have  passed  the  zenith  of  its  influence. 

The  supplies  for  the  year  were  voted  for  60,000 
seamen,  besides  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the 
land  forces.    The  ways  and  means  consisted  of  a 
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chap,  loan  of  ^6,000,000,  at  S  p£r  cent  with  an  annul- 
xin-  ty  of  aft*  :  10  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for 
17y8#  life.  The  sum  of  £ 480,000  was  raised  by  a  lot- 
tery,  and  rf2,000,000  by  exchequer  bills.  The 
new  taxes  were,  an  additional  duty  of  8  guineas 
per  ton  on  all  French  wines,  and  4  guineas  on  all 
other  wines  of  foreign  production; 

A  sufficient  provision  was  secured,  in  the  course 
of  the  session,  for  the  younger  branches  and  rela- 
tives of  the  royal  family.  An  annuity  of  4?60,0OO 
was  voted  for  the  six  younger  princes  ;  for  the  five 
younger  princesses  s£30,000 ;  and  on  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  £  12,000; 
the  two  first  annuities  to  take  place  on  the  death  of 
his  present  majesty,  and  the  last  on  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester. 

Though  the  session  had  continued  beyond  its 
usual  time,  it  was  however  moved  by  the  opposi- 
tion party  in  both  houses,  that  his  majesty  should 
May  »g.  be  requested  not  to  prorogue  his  parliament  under 
the  present  alarming  aspect  of  affairs.  But  the 
minister,  in  spite  of  his  waning  majorities,  once 
more  triumphed  in  negativing  the  proposal,  and 
again  retired  from  a  scene  of  distressing  investiga- 
tion. 

The  royal  speech  of  prorogation,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  returned  thanks  to  parliament  for  their  zeal 
shewn  in  supporting  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and 
for  their  attention  to  the  real  interests  of  the  sub- 
jects, in  the  wise,  just,  and  humane  laws  which  had 
been  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  His  majes- 
ty's desire  of  peace,  it  was  declared,  had  been  sin- 
cere, but  ineffectual.  He  had  made  the  laws  of 
nations  the  invariable  standard  of  his  conduct,  and 
still  trusted  that  the  valour  of  his  fleets  and  armies 
would  be  able,  under  divine  providence,  to  defeat 
all  the  enterprises  which  might  be  presumptuously 
undertaken  by  the  enemies  of  the  British  crown. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Situation  of  the  armies  in  America . .  • .  Proceedings  and  excur* 
sums  of  the  British,  in  the  spring  of  1 778 ....  His  majesty's 
permission  arrives  for  Sir  William  Howe  to  resign ....  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  succeeds  to  the  chief  command.  •  • .  Arrival 
and  ineffectual  attempt  of  the  British  commissioners  for 
peace . . . .  The  British  evacuate  Philadelphia . . . .  Battle  qf 
Freehold-court-house . . . .  Arrival  qf  a  French  fleet  on  the 
American  coast . . .  •  Attempt  of  the  enemy  on  Rhode  island 
. . . .  Lord  Howe  seals  for  its  relief. . . .  French  and  British 
fleets  on  the  point  qf  engagingy  separated  by  a  storm 
Gallant  achievements  if  individual  English  ships ....  Retreat 
of  the  Americans  from  Rhode  island. . .  •  Vindictive  hostilities 
in  America,  during  the  summer.  •  •  •  Desolation  of  the  beauti- 
ful settlement  qf  Wyoming •  •  •  •  Departure  and  valedictory 
manifesto  qf  the  British  commissioners ....  Hostilities  in  the 
West-Indies . . . ,  Capture  of  Dominique  by  the  French 
Proceedings  in  Europe  . .  •  Naval  action  off  Ushant 
Trial  and  honourable  acquittal  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser .... 
Meeting  of  parliament . .. .  Various  motions  and  impeach- 
ments of  the  lords  qf  the  admiralty  . .  • .  Motions  for  the  re- 
lief of  Ireland. . . .  Message  Jrom  his  majesty,  announcing 
the  hostile  intimations  of  Spain .  ...  Debates  on  the  militia 
bill ... .  Supplies . .  •  •  Conclusion  of  the  session  . . . .  Par- 
tial change  of  ministers  during  the  recess. 

Wrom  October  1777  to  June  1778,  the  British   chap 
■*•    army  continued  to  hold  its  head  quarters  at     XIV- 
Philadelphia.    Its  movements  were  neither  numet-  ^^£7 
pus  nor  important  j  nor  does  the  period  we  have 
mentioned  appear  at  all  eventful  in  the  history  of 
the  war,  unless  we  attach  consequence  to  that  very 
inaction,  by  which  the  infant  strength  of  the  re* 
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chap,  volted  colonies  acquired  more  real,  though  silent 
xnr"  accession,  than  almost  victory  itself  could  have 
177*.     yielded  them. 

Some  few  efforts  were,  however,  made  to  get 
forage  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  rouse  a  few  loyal- 
ists, or  to  protect  those  who  had  risen  on  the  coast 
of  Jersey,  and  to  annoy  an  enemy  not  5000  strong, 
by  some  spirited  sallies  from  an  army  of  30,000. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  an  unimportant  skirmish 
took  place  at  Quentins  bridge,  on  the  Delaware,  in 
which  Colonel  Mawhood  took  some  prisoners a,  but 
the  return  of  the  -enemy  to  take  possession  of  the 
same  post  induced  that  commander  to  renew  the 
attack  in  a  neighbouring  quarter,  and  to  drive  the 
Americans  from  all  the  posts  which  they  possessed 
in  the  Alewas  creek.  As  their  numbers  chiefly 
gathered  at  the  bridge  known  by  the  name  of 
Hancock's  house,  it  was  resolved  to  surprize  them 
in  that  position.  The  chief  employment  in  this 
nightly  attack  was  entrusted  to  a  Captain  Dunlop, 
of  the  light  infantry.  It  was  completely  effected. 
The  report  of  Colonel  Mawhood  was,  that  not  one 
American  of  the  surprized  detachment  escaped  the 
sword.  The  sound  of  such  details  have  all  the 
horror  of  war,  with  little  of  the  pomp  or  circum- 
stance to  assuage  it.  The  enemy  abandoned  all 
their  posts  on  the  Alewas  creek,  and  retired  to  the 
distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Colonel  Mawhood, 
judging  the  object  of  his  expedition  to  have  been 
effected,  re-embarked  his  troops  for  the  main  army 
at  Philadelphia. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  an  American  force, 
1000  strong,  under  Brigadier-general  Lacy,  ad- 
vanced to  a  position  called  Crooked  Billet,  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  one  of  the 
great  roads  of  communication  between  the  town 
and  country,  an  approach  which  threatened  to  im- 
pede the  supplies  of  the  British  camp.    The  plan 
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adopted  for  surprizing  this  advanced  force  was  ju-   chap. 
diciously  conceived,  but  from  the  rapidity  of  their     X1V* 
retreat,  so  far  failed,  as  to  produce  only  the  capture    Z77g. 
of  their  baggage.    It  was  proposed  that  Major  Sim- 
coe  should  march,  by  a  circuitous  road,  to  the  rear 
of  the  Crooked  Billet,  and  that  a  detachment 
should  march,  and  ambuscade  themselves  in  a 
"wood,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Washington's 
camp,  and  which  passed  at  no  great  distance  from 
Crooked   Billet.     To   this  place  of  ambuscade, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Abercrombie  was  detached,  on 
the  night  preceding  the  4th  of  May,  with  about  400 
light  infantry,  a  large  party  of  light  dragoons,  and 
horses  to  mount  part  of  his  infantry  for  the  expe- 
dition.    Major  Simcoe's  march  was  tedious  and 
difficult,  but  he  was  well  guided,  and,  without  re- 
sistance or  accident,  arrived  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  near  their  rear.     As  he  was  taking  his 
last  circuit  from  the  road,  to  reach  the  Billet,  a 
slight  firing  was  suddenly  heard.     Colonel  Aber- 
crombie, though  assisted  by  horses,  could  not  ar- 
rive at  his  post  at  the  time  appointed,  before  day- 
break ;  but  being  anxious  to  support  Major  Sim- 
coe,  he  detached  to  the  place  of  ambuscade  his  ca- 
valry and  mounted  light  infantry.    The  officer  who 
commanded  this  detached  party,  patrolled  as  far  as 
Lacy's  outpost,  and,  on  being  fired  at  by  the  sen- 
tinels, did  not*  retire.     Lacy,  justly  attributing  his 
confidence  to  the  force  behind  him,  began  to  re- 
treat up  the  country,  just  as  Simcoe's  rangers  were 
getting  towards  his  rear.     The  main  body  of  the 
Americans  made  off  with  such  dispatch,  that  our 
infantry,  by  their  utmost  efforts,  could  not  over- 
take them ;  and  the  horses  of  the  rangers  had  been 
unfortunately  left  at  Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  fa- 
tigue they  had  experienced  in  a  late  patrole. 

For  some  reasons,  which  are  not  very  obvious, 
the  American  commander  in  chief  thought  proper 
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chap,  to  detach  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  to  take  post, 
X1V»  with  nearly  5000  men,  upon  Barren  hill,  a  poa- 
*  f  tion  seven  miles  advanced  from  the  grand  camp  of 
Valley-forge,  but  upon  the  opposite,  or  eastern, 
side  of  the  river.  An  advance  so  far  from  head- 
quarters had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  American 
army.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  May,  5000 
of  the  choicest  troops  in  the  British  army,  march- 
ing by  the  road  which  keeps  close  to  the  Delaware, 
thus  diverging  from  Barren  hill,  and  then  passing 
Whitemarsh,  got  fairly  in  the  rear  of  la  Fayette's 
force,  and  consequently  between  him  and  the  army 
of  Washington.  This  movement  had  been  so  far 
concerted  and  accomplished  with  effect,  that  only 
one  road  for  retreat  was  left  to  Fayette,  which  lay 
across  Matsons  ford ;  and  as  General  Grant  had 
also  pushed  on  with  a  considerable  force  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  on  which  the 
ford  we  have  mentioned  is  situated,  this  retreat  it- 
self might  have  been  cut  off,  if  Grant  had  made 
a  rapid  advance,  so  as  to  get  the  start  of  Fayette 
in  proceeding  to  Matsons  ford.  To  this  measure 
he  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir  William  Erskine ; 
but  was  induced,  from  his  own  views  of  the  ene- 
my's situation,  not  to  attempt  that  advisable  mea- 
sure. Fayette  accordingly  effected  his  retreat  across 
the  Schuylkill,  though  with  a  hurry  and  confusion 
which  bespoke  the  greatest  alarm  for  his  safety ; 
and  he  saved  his  artillery,  with  some  loss  of  men, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  a  hair-breadth  escape.  The 
British  generals,  advancing  to  the  ford,  perceived 
that  he  had  found,  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  situa- 
tion so  secure,  and  with  his  artillery  pointed  on 
the  rough  and  broken  banks  so  formidably,  that 
it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  attack  him.  Thus 
failed  an  expedition,  which  wanted  but  one  judi- 
cious, and,  by  the  best  evidence,  practicable,  step 
to  have  cut  off  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole 
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American  army.     The  interference  of  General  chap. 
Washington  to  save  Fayette  was  scarcely  to  have ,  XIV* 
been  apprehended ;  or,  if  it  had  been  attempted,  a     1;'7$7 
general  action  must  have  ensued,  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  whole  British  army ;  and  thus  the  issue  of 
the  war,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  al- 
tered. 

Such  were  the  chief  achievements  of  the  British 
army  in  the  last  campaign  of  Sir  William  Howe's 
command.     As  early  as  the  month  of  October  of 
the  last  year,  the  general  had  solicited  permission 
to  resign,  giving  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  the 
state  secretary  for  the  American  department,  as  his 
reasons  for  resigning,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
necessary  confidence  and  support  of  his  superiors. 
Although  the  known  political  attachments  of  this 
general,  before  he  accepted  the  command,  might 
justify  some  suspicion  of  unkindly  sentiments  still 
subsisting  on  the  part  of  his  employers,  and  al- 
though the  charge  against  ministers  is  so  boldly 
avowed,  as  to  seem  at  least  like  the  conviction  on 
his  own  mind,  yet  as  the  complaint  is  so  generally 
made,  as  no  fact  of  importance  is  brought  forward 
to  shew  in  what  manner  and  instance  he  had  been 
so  improperly  treated ;  and  above  all,  as  it  appears 
that,  with  numbers  filled  up  to  his  highest  de- 
mand, the  British  commander  inflicted  scarce  a 
scar  on  the  front  of  rebellion,  the  very  general 
voice  of  censure  on  his  conduct  has  not  been  re- 
futed.    In  the  house  of  commons,  the  friends  of 
the  general  at  last  obtained  a  committee  for  the  ex- 
amination and  exculpation  of  his  conduct  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but,  at  their  own  instance,  another  vote  of 
the  house  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  same 
committee,  without  any  inquiry  being  brought  on. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  his  sovereign's  permission 
to  resign  arrived  to  the  British  general,  who  en- 
joyed, before  his  departure,  a  testimony  of  respect 
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chap,  from  the  officers  of  his  army,  honourable,  indeed, 
.  to  the  personal  attachment  of  his  followers,  but 

1778.  so  proudly  ostentatious  in  the  manner  of  bestow, 
ing  it,  as  to  excite  a  comparison  between  the  me- 
rits and  the  triumph  of  the  general,  noway  favour- 
able to  the  former.  This  was  the  fete  of  the  mis- 
chianza,  given  in  honour  of  Sir  William  Howe 
at  Philadelphia,  before  he  took  leave  of  the  army* 
The  festival  rivalled,  in  splendour,  even  the  page- 
antry of  Louis  XIV.  All  the  colours  of  the  army 
were  placed  in  a  grand  avenue,  300  feet  in  length, 
lined  with  the  king's  troops,  between  two  triumph- 
al arches,  for  the  two  brothers,  General  and  Ad- 
miral Howe,  to  march  along  in  pompous  proces- 
sion, followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants, 
with  seven  silken  knights  of  the  blended  rose,  and 
seven  more  of  the  burning  mountain,  and  fourteen 
damsels,  dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  to  an 
area  of  150  yards  square,  lined  also  with  the  king's 
troops,  for  the  exhibition  of  a  tilt  and  tourna- 
ment. On  the  top  of  each  triumphal  arch  was  a 
motto,1  which  posterity,  without  ingratitude  to 
one  of  her  highest  naval  heroes,  cannot,  however, 
in  complaisance,  extend  to  his  brother.  This  com- 
pliment, against  which  Sir  William  Howe  took  no 
protest,  was  not  written  in  English,  but  in  a  lan- 
guage more  congenial  to  the  excess  of  absurd  adu- 
lation. 

The  chief  command  devolved  upon  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  of  whose  actions,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  some  mention  has  already  been  made.  He 
had  served  in  the  war  with  France  from  1754  to 
1763,  in  the  respectable  situation  of  aide-de-camp 
,  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  by  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Thus  he  was 
undoubtedly  bred  in  one  of  the  first  military  schools 

1  The  words  were,  *  Tea  Iauriers  sout  imxaortcls.'    Thf  htirels  are 
immortal, 
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of  Europe.     With  such  personal  merit,  and  de-   chap. 
riving  his  birth  from  the  noble  family  of  New-  ]_ 

castle,  as  well  as  holding  the  next  command  to    1778. 
Sir  William  Howe,  he  was  naturally  expected  to 
be  his  successor. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  Sir  William  Heme's  de- 
parture from  America,  the  British  commissioners, 
who,  in  consequence  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory 
bills,  were  sent  out  to  make  peace  with  America, 
arrived  in  the  Delaware*  and  without  delay  enter- 
ed on  the  execution  of  their  office.  Already,  as 
early  as  the  month  of  April,  rough  drafts  of  the 
conciliatory  bills  had  been  sent  out,  with  a  view 
to  anticipate  any  offer  of  co-operation  which  France 
might  be  likely  to  majce  ynth  the  states.  Con- 
gress, upon  the  first  reception  of  the  bills,  in  their 
rude  undigested  state,  passed  resolutions  sq  con- 
temptuous, as  sufficiently  indicated  their  fixed  in- 
tentions to  reject  them.  They  affected  to  consider 
them  as  oi)ly  part  of  an  insidious  attempt  of  the 
British  government  to  lull  America  into  .  fatal  se- 
curity, or  to  divide,  that  they  might  the  better  en- 
slave feer.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Silas  Deane  at 
York-town,  on  the  2d  of  IVIay,  with  copies  of  the 
treaties  entered  into  between  the  French  king  and 
the  American  plenipotentiaries;  at  Paris,  rendered 
the  task  of  the  coimpissioners  entirely  hopeless. 
The  commissioners,  however,  dispatched  their  se- 
cretary, Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  to  proceed  tolfork- 
town,  and  lay  his  instructions  before  congress. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  the  first  put-post  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  he -was  not  suffered  to  proceed  'any 
farther,  as  General  Washington  refused,  him  a  pass- 
port; until  he  should  have  the  permission  of  con- 
gress. Dr.  Ferguson,  to  prevent  delays,  for- 
warded the  papers,  of  which  he  was  intended  fo 
be  the  bearer,  to  congress,  by  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary posts  of  their  army,  and  reached  York-town 
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chap,  on  the  I  Stu  of  June.  In  a  few  days,  the  president 
_y *  of  congress  declared,  in  the  name  of  that  assembly* 
"^fc  that  the  acts  of  parliament  and  commissioners  in* 
structions,  being  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
American  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  were  in* 
admissible  as  overtures  of  peace.  They  were  will- 
ing to1  embrace  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  y 
but,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  reconciliation 
must  be  our  acknowledgment  of  their  independ- 
ence, so  the  best  pledge  of  our  intentions  would 
be  withdrawing  our  fleets  and  armies.  General 
Washington's  conduct  in  refusing  a  passport  to 
Dr.  Ferguson  was  formally  approved  off  by  con- 
gress. 

Before  this  answer  was  received,  our  troops  had 
evacuated  Philadelphia.  It  was  yet  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  French  would  strike  a  Mow  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  or  in  the  West  Indies.  But  in 
whatever  manner  the  hostilities  of  France  should 
be  directed,  a  situation  such  as  Philadelphia,  dis- 
tant 100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  communicating 
with  it  only  by  a  winding  river,  was  thought  no 
proper  station  for  the  southern  army.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th  of  June,  before  ten  o'clock, 
the  British  troops  passed  over  the  Delaware,  and 
encamped  on  the  Jersey  shore.  The  unfortunate 
loyalists,  who  chose  to  leave  Philadelphia,  went 
along  with  them. 

The  route  of  the  British  army  lay  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware,,  as  high  as  Trenton. 
General  Washington,  crossing  it  still  higher  up, 
and  coming  by  a  circuitous  route,  sent  only  de- 
tachments occasionally,  to  harass  the  king's  troops 
on  their  slow  and  encumbered  march  to  New- 
York,  by  the  way  of  Sandy-hook.  Along  the 
road  in  this  quarter,  which  keeps  clear  of  the 
course  of  the  Rariton  towards  the  right,  the  British 
proceeded,  till  they  halted  on  the  27th  of  June*  on 
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sofoe  high  grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  ctu*. 
place  called  Freehold  court-house,  in  the  county    X1V* 
of  Monmouth.    General  Washington's  advanced    ^7g. 
detachments*  amounting  to  more  than  5000  men, 
had  taken  post  at  English-town,  a  few  miles  hi  the 
*ear  of  the  British  army.   Colonel  Morgan's  Ame* 
rican  corps  of  600  hovered  on  the  right  of  our 
troops,  and  Colonel  Dickenson's  of  800  oa  their 
Feft,  while  Washington,  at  three  miles  distance, 
encamped  behind  his  advanced  corps  with  the  main 
body;      To  prevent  the  British  from  seizing  ft 
favourable  situation  some  twelve  miles  hi  their 
front,  Genera!  Lee  was  ordered  to  attack  them  as 
soon  as  they  should  qiove.    Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
rightly  concluding  from  appearances  that  Wash- 
ington meditated  an  attack,  put  the  whole  of  the 
baggage  in  the  front  division  of  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  that  the  rear  division,  under  Cbrnwallis, 
might  be  the  less  encumbered  for  actio*.    The 
former  body  moved  at  day-break  on  the,  28**  of 
June ;  at  eight  in  the  same  morning  the  rear  guard 
also  moved  an,  but  had  scarce  descended  from  the 
heights  of  Freehold,  when  the  American  columns 
were  seen  pressing  upon  their  rear  and  flanks. 
Anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  baggage,  the  British  ge- 
neral thought  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  force  which 
hung  upon  his  rear  would  be  the  best  means  of  ob- 
liging them  to  recal  their  forces  on  the  flank,  which 
threatened  to  annoy  Knyphausen  on  his  march 
through  some  dangerous  defiles.    The  enemy  re- 
tired before  our  troops,  as  they  prepared  to  fight 
them,  on  the  plain  beneath  the  heights  of  Free- 
hold-court-house, %but  {ook  their  station  on  those 
heights,  and  made  some  resistance.    Their  first 
and  their  second  lines  were  there  charged  by  the 
British  soldiers,  and  successively  yielded  to  the 
superior  steadiness  and  courage  of  the  assailants. 
As  the  provincials  were  retreating  on  all  side?, 
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chap.  General  Washington  opportunely  arrived  with  the 
main  body,  and,  by  taking  ground  behind  a  defile 

'1778.  upon  strong  ground,  arrested  the  retreat  of  his 
broken  countrymen ;  for,  although  the  left  flank 
of  the  enemy,  even  upon  the  third  assault,  was 
actually  turned  by  the  light  infantry  and  queen's 
rangers,  yet  the  British  commander,  justly  con- 
sidering that  the  safety  of  the  baggage,  which  was 
all  his  object,  had  been  now  secured,  recalled  his 
troops,  already  sinking  with  fatigue  and  the  dread- 
ful heat .  of  the  day.  He  joined  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  with  all  the  wounded  that  could  be  con- 
veniently removed.  Our  loss  (including  59  men, 
who  dropped  down  dead  without  receiving  a  wound) 
amounted  to  358.  The  loss  of  the.  Americans 
was  almost  exactly  equal,  to  ours,  by  their  own 
estimation       \  •. 

This  b?tf le,  in  which  the  American  troops  were 
so  much  more  engaged  in  retreating  than  pursu- 
ing ;  a  battle,  which  gave  them  no  plunder,  but 
baffled  them  in  the  main  object  of  their  attack, 
was,  with  no  great  justice,  claimed  by  that  side  as 
a  victory.  General  Washington  and  his  troops 
received,  however,  the.  thanks  of  congress  for  their 
imaginary  triumph.  The  affair  was  made  memor- 
able to  Washington's  army  by  the  temporary  loss 
of  one  of  his  best  and  bravest  leaders.  General 
Lee,  a  brigadier  in  the  service  of  congress,  long 
known  and  admired  for  spirit,  genius,  and  sagacity 
in  his  profession,  commanded  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my on  this  day,  who  had  neither  discipline  nor 
courage  to  stand  the  attack  of  regular  troops.  He 
had  been  betrayed,  during  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, across  some  narrow  passes  of  a  marsh,  by 
the  persuasion  that  he  had  only  to  deal  with  two 
or  three  battalions,  when  he  suddenly  perceived 
60po  men,  including  the  British  light  infantry  and 
the  grenadiers,  forming  to  receive  him.    He  re- 
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tired  with  such  quickness  of  decision,  though  not  chap: 
attacked,  that  he  repassed  the  marsh  before  our  XIV- 
line  was  in  readiness  to  move.  Had  he  waited,  he  J7l%~ 
must  have  been  certainly  overpowered.  After  a 
second  onset  of  the  British,  and  a  second  defeat  of 
the  American  troops,  Lee  was  under  the  necessity 
of  ordering  another  retreat,  which  he  conducted 
with  great  skill  and  eminent  personal  courage. 
Washington  coming  up  with  the  main  body,  and 
finding  his  van  retiring,  rode  up  to  General  Lee, 
and  addressed  him  in  such  terms  as  the  high  spirit 
of  that  officer  could  not  brook.  He  answered  the 
accusations  of  Washington  in  such  indignant  terms 
as  occasioned  his  arrest.  He  aggravated  this  of- 
fence by  writing  a  letter,  under  his  confinement, 
in  the  same  passionate  style ;  and  being  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  on  a  double  charge  of  mis- 
behaviour and  disrespect  to  his  superior,  was  sus- 
pended from  all  military  command  for  twelve 
months.  The  British  army  marched  until  the  bag- 
gage, having  reached  Sandy-hook,  was  out  of  aH 
danger. .  Here  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  while  boats 
were  preparing  to  carry  over  the  troops  across  an  • 
inlet  of  the  sea,  which  separates  Sandy-hook  from 
the  continent,  lay  encamped  some  miles  in  the 
country,  eagerly  expecting  a  grand  attack  of  the 
American  army ;  but  Washington  was  by  this  rime 
on  his  march  to  the  North  river.  Our  army  ac- 
cordingly embarked  on  the  5lh  of  July,  and  the 
same  day  landed  at  New- York* 

On  the  11th  of  July,  a  French  fleet,  command- 
ed by  D'Estaing,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates,  appeared  in  sight  of  the 
British  fleet  -at  Sandy-hook.  Lord  Howe  com- 
manded eleven  ships,  nominally  of  the  line ;  but 
of  these  some  were  below  fifty,  and  two  of  them 
only  of  forty,  guns.  D'Estaing  cast  anchor  on  Jul?, 
the  Jersey  side,  about  four  miles  within  the  hook. 

Hh  3 
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chap*  His  design  was  to  attack  the  English  fleet  in  the  bar* 
XIV-    boun    Lard  Howe,  with  great  tacrieai  skill,  drew 

^f,**  °P  ^  **"P8  **  ^s  UB€<lttal  engagement ;  but  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  Iris  large  ships  over  the  bar 
of  die  harbour  prevented  the  French  attack,  to  the 
it  mortification  of  the  British  tars,  who  felt 
to  come  to  the  first  action  with  the  new 
enemy.  D'Estaing  departing  on  tile  22*,  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Biran,  which  had  been  dispatched  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  first  intimation  of  a  French 
force  having  sailed  for  the  west,  arrived  at  Sandy* 
book,  though  not  without  sustaining  severe  damage 
from  tempestuous  weather ;  so  that  the  force  of 
die  British  admiral  was  now  equal  to  cope  with 
the  French  in  open  seas.  D*  Estaing,  after  leaving 
Sandy-hook*  proceeded  to  Rhode  island,  to  co- 
operate with  General  Sullivan,  at  the  head  of  10,000 
Americans,  in  an  enterprize  against  Newport. 
Against  so  powerful  a  combination  of  French  and 
American  force,  Sir  Robert  Figot,  commander  of 
the  British  forces,  took  evety  possible  precaution 
for  defence.  On  the  8*  of  August,  D'Estaing's 
fleet  anchored  above  the  town  of  Newport,  between 
the  Great  island  and  Connanicotw  Lord  Howe,  on 
the  first  intimation  of  the  dagger  at  Rhode  island, 
set  sail  for  its  relief,  but  could  not  come  up  till  a 
day  afterthe  French  fleet  had  ehtered  die  harbour. 
The  two  fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  for 
uevend  days,  maneuvering  for  the  weather-gage ; 
but  at  length,  when  they  appeared  mutually  dis- 
posed for  action,  they  were  separated  and  dispers- 
ed by  a  tremendous  storm.  After  their  dispersion, 
several  actions  took  place  between  the  ships  which 
accidentally  got  sight  of  each  other,  which  made 
it  appear  highly  to  be  regretted  that  they  had  not 
fought  a  genecral  battle ;  for,  although  Lord  Howe 
was  inferior  to  the  French  in  number,  he  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  small  force  from  Byron's;  and 
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die  contest  between  the  single  ships  shewed  the  chap. 
decided  superiority  of  our  seamen.  Two  50  gun  X1V* 
ships,  the  Isia  and  the  Preston,  fought  with  a  74 '  I7Js~ 
and  an  80  gun  ship  of  D'Estaing's  squadron  an 
equal  and  dratm  battle,  and  another  of  our  50  gun 
ships,  under  Captain  Dawson,  would  have  captur- 
ed a  90  gun  ship,  if  some  of  the  rest  had  not 
come  up  to  her  rescue.  Lord  Howe,  collecting 
his  scattered  force,  followed  the  enemy  to  Nantas- 
ket  road,  but  found  than  defended  by.  strong  and 
impracticable  batteries.  Returning  to  New- York, 
he  thought  the  superior  strength  of  our  fleet  in 
those  quarters  a  proper  opportunity  for  quitting 
bis  command,  and  took  his  departure  for  England, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,.  His  whole  con- 
duct, during  his  command  on  the  American  sta- 
tion, exhibited  the  same  unequalled  skill  and  sea- 
manship by  which  he  afterwards  contributed  to 
raise  the  British  navy  so  far  above  competition. 
Of  the  American  force  which  General  Sullivan 
commanded  against  Rhode  island,  the  greater  part 
were  volunteers;  and  these,  disheartened  by  the 
departure  of  the  French  fleet,  returned  hope  in 
such  numbers,  as  to  make  the  commander  despair 
of  success.  His  baggage  was  therefore  put  to  sea, 
and,  by  a  nightly  evacuation  of  their  works,  the 
Americans  had  a  march  of  several  hours  unper- 
cetved  by  the  British.  General  Rgot,  the  military 
commander  of  the  island,  immediately  attempted 
to  charge  their  rear,  as  soon  as  day  light  discover- 
ed their  retreat.  After  a  succession  of  skirmishes, 
and  a  pretty  smart  and  bloody  action  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  American  encampment,  the 
troops  drew  off  on  both  sides.  Preparations  were 
made  for  renewing  the  assault  of  the  Americans 
next  day,  when  General  Sullivan,  unperceived, 
escaped  with  his  troops  across  the  channel,  to  the 
(OQtu^ent.    Fortunately  for  the  enemy,  Sir  H*rry 
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chap.    Clinton,  who  was  hastening  with  6000  to  the  re-.  * 

xtv-     lief  of  Rhode  island,  was  detained  for  some  days,  by 

x77g.     contrary  winds,  in  his  passage  through  die  sound, 

otherwise  the  retreat  of  General  Sullivan  and  his 

army  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  cut  off. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  hostilities 
continued  to  rage  on  the  continent  of  America 
with  peculiar  and  vindictive  rancour.  Sullivan's 
retreat  having  baffled  the  British  commander's  views 
upon  the  ipvaders  of  Rhode  island,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  dispatched  Major  Grey,  with  transports 
and  a  convoy,  on  an  expedition  to  the  eastward. 
s«pt.  5.  Landing  at  several  places  of  Plymouth  colony,  this 
detachment  succeeded  in  burning  all  the  wharfs, 
magazines,  warehouses,  and  ropewalks,  with  about 
70  sail  of  shipping ;  for  these  places  were  the 
great  nests  of  privateers.  The  chief  destruction 
was  done  on  the  Bedford  and  -  Fairhaven  side  of 
the  Acushinet  river.  From  thence  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fertile  island  of  Martha's  vineyard, 
and  brought  away  a  welcome  contribution  to  the 
army,  at  New- York  of  10,000  sheep  and  300  epeen. 
Admiral  Montague  captured,  on  the  Newfound- 
land station,  the  two  small  islands  of  Miquelon  and 
Sc.  Pierre,  which  had  been  allotted  to  France  by 
the  last  treaty  of  peace,  for  the  French  to  dry  their 
fish  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  On  the  return 
of  the  troops  with  the  plunder  of  Martha's  vine- 
yard, a  new  expedition  was  planned  by  General 
Clinton,  to  Egg-harbour,  another  haunt  of  priva- 
teers. For  keeping  the  provinces  of  New- York 
and  the  Jerseys  open  to  forage,  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  sent  with  some  troops  along  the  right  bank, 
and  General  Knyphausen  along  the  left,  of  the 
North  river ;  •  so  that  the  British  troops  could 
speedily  concentrate  their  strength  by  keeping  boats 
on  the  river ;  while  Washington  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  troops  divided,  or  run  the  risk  of  a  pitch? 
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cd  battle,  if  he  gathered  them*  Of  the  enemy's  chap. 
troops,  thus  widely  scattered,  many  parties  fell  a  otIV- 
prey,  by  detail,  to  the  active  detachments  of  'Ge- 
neral Grey's  division  of  Cornwall's  army.  A 
troop  of  Baylor's  regiment  of  light -.  horse,  com- 
posed of  the  gentlemen  of  the  best  birth  and  edu- 
cation in  North  America,  serving  as  volunteers, 
at  their  own  expence,  lying  too  securely  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Old  Toapan,  on  the  north,  were  surrounded 
at  midnight,  and  put  to  death  in  a  defenceless  situa- 
tion. A  party  of  horse,  called  Powlaski's  legion* 
were  surprised  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  night  at- 
tack, and,  of  a  numerous  party  who  were  waken- 
ed out  of  their  sleep  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soU 
diery,  only  five  men  escaped.  This  event  has  riot 
passed  without  its  just  condemnation  in  the  annals 
of  our  unfortunate  war.  If,  in  nightly  surprises, 
the  main  object  of  promptitude  ancr  preventing 
alarm  be  inconsistent  with  common  humanity,  it 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  genius  of  English- 
men to  have  devised  a  system  of  hostilities  on  more 
enlarged  and  dignified  principles.  To  the  great 
military  tactician,  who  can  draw  from  his  own  in- 
vention the  plans  of  pitched  and  effective  battles, 
how  contemptible  must  the  issue  of  such  cut-throat 
skirmishes  appear ;  yet  haw  deeply  do  they  wound 
and  affect  the  feelings  of  humanity,  when  related ! 
The  officers  who  conducted  some  of  those  nightly 
expeditions  declared  that,  from  existing  circum- 
stances, it  was  necessary  to  give  little  quarter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  and  place,  it  would  be  rash 
and  unfair  to  stigmatize  individuals ;  many  circum- 
stances may  be  unknown,  and  some,  it  is  hoped, 
exaggerated ;  but  the  fact  of  cruelty  speaks  for  it- 
self, when  we  hear  of  companies,  surrounded  and 
incapable  of  resistance,  being  butchered  to  the  last 
jnan.  The  love  of  our  country  is  carried  too  far, 
prhen  we  palliate  or  conceal  such  enormities. 
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Such  events  gave  too  just  a  sway  to  congren 
over  the  irritated  minds  of  their  countrymen,  in 
TtftT'  devoting  them  to  mortal  resistance  to  the  mother 
country*  In  die  course  of  mutual  recriminations, 
the  refusal  of  that  assembly  to  allow  the  embark* 
lion  of  Burgoyne's  army,  till  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified  by  Great  Britain,  was  a  violation  of  faith 
less  atrocious  than  the  events  we  have  related,  but 
a  subject  of  no  less  just  reprehension.  The  troops 
who  surrendered  at  Saratoga  were,  by  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  to  have  sailed  immediately  from 
Boston,  as  soon  as  they  found  shipping  and  trans* 
ports  prepared.  General  Burgoyne  requested,  in 
respectful  terms,  and  merely  as  a  favour,  that  they 
might  have  leave  to  march  to  Rhode  island,  and 
there  embark.  On  no  better  grounds  than  tin 
request,  congress  affected  to  entertain  suspicions 
of  the  intentions  of  Burgoyne's  officers,  and  pass- 
ed  this  dishonourable  resolution*  In  the  Saratoga 
convention,  not  a  word  was  mentioned  of  a  ^a' 
don  from  home  being  requisite.  A  daring  aod 
open  requital  of  cruelties  would  have  been  bs 
contemptible  than  this  act  of  swindling- 

If  the  war  did  not  now  teem  with  eventfulbat- 
ties,  it  was  not  wanting  in  bloody  detail  What' 
ever  plea  may  be  held  up  for  European  seventy 
of  warfare,  the  heart  sickens  ynth  no  doubtful  flfr 
gust  at  the  farther  recital  of  Indian  barbarity** 
this  campaign.  After  all  that  had  been  said" 
those  abominable  allies ;  after  the  honour  and  hu- 
manity of  England  had  been  appealed  to  on  ttos 
subject,  and  the  walls  of  the  senate  shaken  by  tw 
execration  of  its  virtuous  statesmen,  against  sucn 
infamous  hostilities ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  ens* 
ing  summer  to  witness  c  the  head  and  front  o 
their  offending/  In  the  month  of  July  "7M^ 
Jonel  Butter,  a  British  agent  with  the  k^*5J 
with  his  associate  Brandt,  a  monster  half  lnditfi 
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half  European  by  birth,  led  but  a  force  of  1600  chap. 
men  against  the  beautiful  settlement  of  Wyoming,  XIV- 
pn  the  slopes  of  the  Susquehanah.  Of  the  whole  \^T 
destructive  force  400  were  native  Indians  j  but  the 
military  spirit  of  these  warriors  seemed  a  sufficient 
lever  for  the  whole  mass.  No  portion  of  English 
honour  or  humanity  diffused  its  influence  on  this 
expedition.  It  was  all  merciless  deformity.  The 
first  garrison  that  fell  in  die  way  of  these  invaders 
had  not  the  shape  of  capitulation  proposed  to  them, 
but  were  all  slaughtered,  or  burnt  alive.  The 
whole  of  this  infant  settlement,  comprehending 
several  townships  and  numberless  fair  plantations, 
the  abodes  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  people,  rich 
in  their  fertile  soil,  and  blest  with  the  finest  cli- 
mate under  heaven,  was  delivered  to  the  fury  of 
the  savages.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were 
consigned  to  the  sword,  or  to  conflagration  ;  and, 
amidst  the  general  destruction,  minute  cruelties 
were  inflicted  on  individual  sufferers,  which  it 
baffles  human  language  sufficiently  to  paint  or  to 


In  lenity  to  the  memory  of  this  descent,  it  has 
been  said,  thpt  the  Americans  retaliated  by  another 
expedition  against  the  loyalists  of  the  same  quar- 
ter. If  this  fact  is  to  exculpate  the  transaction,  it 
should  at  least  be  ascertained  to  have  been  a  paral- 
lel in  enormity ;  and  then,  in  palliation  of  our  own 
guilt,  and  that  of  our  precious  allies,  we  should 
only  have  to  weigh  the  retribution  against  the 
crime.  But  the  cool  narrators,*  who  balance  these 
two  expeditions  with  less  importance  than  the  sink- 
ing of  a  gun-boat,  or  the  list  of  brandy  and  pow- 
der casks  captured  in  a  fort,  give  us  np  parties 
lars  of  the  American  expeditions,  that  denote  them 
as  equivalent  to  such  barbarities.  Besides,  though 
yipdictive  cruelty  be  akin  to  what  is  spontaneous, 

*  I  sUudc  to  Stcdman  in  pirtictihr. 
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chap,  it  is  less  atrocious.    The  reader  of  common  fed- 
x>v*    ings  will  be  less  surprised  that  Americans,  exas- 
1778.    perated  by  all  that  could  madden  human  nature, 
were  driyen  to  unjustifiable  actions,  than  that  mi- 
nisters, responsible  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
name,  did  not  protest  against  such  barbarities. 

The  commissioners  for  peace,  not  discouraged 
by  their  late  repulse,  attempted  to  smooth  the  way 
to  negociation  by  private  communication.  Gene- 
ral Johnstone,  it  was  said,  conveyed,  through  the 
aid  of  an  American  lady,  of  the  name  of  Ferguson, 
an  offer  to  General  Reed  of  an  affluent  reward,  if 
lie  would  undertake  the  task  of  mediation  between 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  His  reply  is  said  to  have 
been, — '  If  this  offer  be  meant  as  a  bribe,  I  am  not 
worth  purchasing ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king 
of  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it/  This  abor- 
tive attempt  induced  congress  to  forbid  their  mem- 
bers, by  a  solemn  act,  to  correspond  with  Go- 
vernor Johnstone  in  any  shape.  The  governor  re- 
signed his  share  in  the  commission  for  peace,  in 
an  angry  declaration  at  the  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  which  he  charged  with  all  the 
guilt  of  unprincipled  ambition.  •  The  other  com- 
missioners for  peace,  finding  every  door  to  nego- 
ciation shut,  issued  a  last  and  valedictory  manifesto. 
A  short  time,  they  said,  would  elapse  ere  they 
should  depart  for  England ;  but,  if  that  time  should 
elapse  in  vain,  and  America  continue  deaf  to  their 
offers,  they  denounced  the  unbounded  vengeance 
of  the  offended  mother  country  on  her  rebellious 
colonies. 

The  colonists,  it  may  be  well  imagined,  were  not 
Oct,  3.  now  to  be  intimidated  by  threats.  To  this  brava- 
do,, for  it  deserves  no  better  name,  their  govern- 
ment issued  a  counter-manifesto,  calling  on  the 
people  to  be  prepared  for  resisting  and  repelling 
those  intended  enormities.   They  inveighed  against 
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the  spirit  of  reyengfe  which  dictated  the  British  mani*  chap. 
festo ;  but,  in  the  true  fallibility  of  human  nature,     ^lv- 
embraced  the  same  disgraceful  principle  in  their     17'78r 
own,  when  they  called  on  all  the  patriots  of  Ame- 
rica to  ravage  the  properties,  and  to  burn  the  dwell* 
ings,  of  those  internal  enemies  to  their  independ- 
ence, whom  they  denominated  Tones* 

Our  fleet,  which  sailed  under  Byron,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  accession  of  French  power  in  the 
.West  Indies,  acquired  by  the  accession  of  tVEs- 
taing's  squadron,  was  unfortunately  scattered  in  a 
storm.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  reach  Bostpn, 
they  were  driven  to  Rhode  island.  In  consequence 
of  its  disasters  and  delays,  the  French  were  en- 
abled, on  the  6th  of  September,  to  capture  Do- 
minique, in  the  West  Indies.  The  island  capitu- 
lated to  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  under  very  favour- 
able terms.  The  island  of  S'.  Lucia  submitted  to 
our  arms,  under  more  brilliant  circumstances  than 
this  bloodless  conquest  obtained  by  Bouille.  Ad- 
miral Barrington,  joined  by  six  ships  under  Com- 
modore Hotham,  and  5000  men  from  New- York, 
under  General  Grey,  attacked  Sl.  Lucia  on  the 
13th  of  December^  D'Estaing  speedily  appeared, 
with  his  fleet  of  1 2  sail  of  the  line,  many  frigates 
and  armed  ships,  and  9000  soldiers,  but  was  re- 
pulsed at  the  Cul-de-sac  by  Barrington  with  a  far 
inferior  force.  In  three  separate  attacks,  which 
D'Estaing  continued  to  make  by  sea,  in  concert 
with  the  land  troops  of  the  French,  the  assailants 
were  successively  beat  back ;  soon  after  the  last 
defeat,  he  re-embarked,  leaving  the  island  to  its 
inevitable  fate.  The  British  granted  very  favour- 
able terms  upon  taking  it. 

It  appeared  to  the  Americans  that  the  conduct 

of  the  French,  in  rather  securing  to  themselves 

whatever  they  could  capture  from  the  British  in 

.the  West  Indies,  than  assisting  the  cause,  of  their 
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£Hai*.  Independence  on  the  continent,  was  an  effect  rf 
™v'_j  very  selfish  policy.  IKEstaing's  abandoning  Rhode 
«7;a  island  was  m  particular  complained  of  as  a  dere- 
liction of  the  common  cause,  and  a  breach  of  the 
promises,  as  weH  as  intentions,  of  his  most  christi- 
an majesty.  His  proclamation,  before  sailing  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  invited 
them  to  renew  their  obedience  to  their  native  sove- 
reign. As  this  opened  the  eyes  of  the  provincials 
to  the  true  designs  of  their  allies,  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  French  party  in  the  congress  made  interest 
for  a  body  of  the  American  troops  to  eo-opmte 
with  the  French  in  an  intended  expedition  to  that 
quarter.  General  Washington  wrote  his  sentr- 
fnents  to  congress  upon  this  subject,  <fesaading 
them  frorti  so  unpoUnc  a  measure. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  General  Clinton 
meditated  the  recovery  of  the  province  of  Georgia, 
of  which  the  possession  would  open  an  easy  access 
for  the  conquest  of  South  Carolina.  Both  the 
time  and  circumstances  favoured  this  project.  The 
land  forces,  consisting  of  the  71"  regiment  of  foot, 
two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four  of  provindals,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery,  were  intrust- 
ed to  the  command  of  Colonel  Campbell,  and  sail- 
ed from  Sandy-hook  on  the  27l*  of  November, 
under  convoy  of  Commodore  Parker.  Instructions 
were  sent  to  Major-general  Prevost,  who  command- 
ed the  troops  in  East  Florida,  to  invade  Georgia  en 
that  side.  The  transports,  after  a  month's  sail, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savannah ;  and, 
after  encountering  some  difficulties,  opened  their 
way  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  bears 
the  same  name  as  the  river.  The  continental  forces, 
under  General  Robert  Howe,  were  drawn  up  about 
half  a  mile  east  from  Savannah,  to  the  amount  of 
1500  men.  Colonel  Campbell  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  them,  and  before  night  bad  so 


completely  rooted  bt  captured  bid  opposen,  that   ihap. 
the  towh  of  Savannah,  witfi  the  shipping  in  ks ,   ™ *_, 
ftarbour,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  fall  into  his    177*. 
possession*     Within  a  fortnight,  the  whole  pro- 
vince, except  Sunbury*  was  recovered;  but  that 
place  was  also  soon  added  to  our  «onquefcts  by  the 
arms  of  General  Prevost*  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Georgians  swore  allegiance  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty* 

From  this  sketch  of  the  campaign  ol  1778,  it  is 
now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  Admiral  Keppel,  an  officer  long  cele*- 
brated  for  his  naval  abilities,  and  extremely  popu- 
lar among  the  sailors,  was  destined  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  fleet  m  th*  Channel,  to  which  was 
entrusted  the  defence  of  ouf  island,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  our  homeward-bound  trade.  Though 
the  admiral  stood  unconnected  with  ministry,  or 
rather  known  to  entertain  the  sentimems  of  oppo- 
sition, the  choice  of  ministers  concurring  honour- 
ably, in  this  instance,  with  the  voice  of  the  people, 
fell  upon  Keppel.  His  forty  years  meritorious 
service  had  met  with  no  other  reward  (to  use  his 
own  expression),  than  confidence  being  placed  in 
him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Arriving  at  Ports-  j^^ 
mouth,  he  found  only  six  ships  of  the  line  fit  for 
service ;  a  few  more  afterwards  joined  him,  and  at 
his  earnest  representation,  the  whole  armament  was 
fnade  up  to  twenty.  With  this  fleet  he  sailed  from  jm*  15. 
S\  Helens ;  and  although  war  had  not  been  form- 
ally declared,  he  gave  chace  to  two  French  frigates, 
the  Licorne  and  la  Belle  Poule,  who  came  within 
sight  of  his  fleet,  evidently  to  reconnoitre.  The 
Licorne  was  brought  along  with  the  fleet;  she 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  escape,  but  was  oblig- 
ed to  strike  her  colours.  The  Belle  Poule  escaped 
by  setting  up  all  her  sails,  after  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement with  the  Arethusa.  On  board  the  Licorne 
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chap,   some  papers  were  discovered,  in  which  the  French 
^y'  ,  fleet  at  Brest  was  described  as  32  sail  of  the  line. 
Keppel,  on  the  faith  of  this  estimation,  retired  into 
Portsmouth.  .  Immediate  exertions  were  made  by 
the  admiralty  to  retrieve  their  past  negligence,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  British  commander  was  enabled, 
with  a  fleet  of  30  ships  of  the  line,  to  go  again  in 
quest  of  the  enemy,  who  had  by  this  time  left  Brest. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations 
encountered  off  Ushapt,  in  consequence  of  a  dark 
squall,  which  seconded  the  ardour  of  the  British 
commander,  in  compelling  the  enemy  to  an  action, 
.which  they  seemed  desirous  to  avoid.  The  French 
fired 'first,  and  at  a  great  distance,  confining  their 
efforts  chiefly  to  the  rigging  of  our  vessels.     The 
British  reserved  their  fire  for  more  effectual  exe- 
cution, so  that  the  loss  of  men  fell  much  more  se- 
verely, on  the  enemies.    The  &&sts3  consisting  on 
.each  side  of  three  divisions,  lay  on  different  tacks, 
mailing  in  opposite  directions.     Keppel,  using  his 
efforts  to  renew  the  combat,  called  upon  the  com- 
manders of  his  different  divisions  to  bear  down  into 
his  wake.     Of  these  commanders  Sir  Robert  Har- 
iand  obeyed  the  signals ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
whose  ship  had  been  very  much  damaged,  did  not 
join  the  admiral  till  next  day,  as  he  was  engaged 
all  .the  day-light  in  repairing  his  damages.    During 
the  darkness,  the  French  placed  three  frigates,  with 
lights,  to  deceive  the  English,  and  by  next  morn- 
ing were  almost  out  of  sight,  steering  for  their  own 
coasts.    As  it  was  impossible  for  Keppel  to  renew 
the  action,  he  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  D*Or- 
villiers,  the  French  admiral,  withdrew  into  Brest- 
The  English  had  506  killed  and  wounded.     The 
lowest  estimate  of  the  loss  of  the  French  was  1200. 
In  spite  of  their  acknowledged  loss,  however,  and 
their  flight  by  night,  they  claimed  the  victory  ;  al- 
though the  only  account  that  they  could  give  of 
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their  escape  vas,  that  next  morning  they  were   chap. 
*  astonished  to  find  themselves  in  Brest  harbour,*       X1V- 

Unsullied  as  the  national  bravery  was  by  the  en-  I?7g. 
gagement  off  Ushant,  it  excited  a  general  murmur 
through  the  fleet,  as  well  as  afterwards  through  the 
cation,  that  a  glorious  and  deckled  victory  had  not 
crowned  the  evident  superiority  of  our  arms.  As 
the  chief  cause  of  this  failure  was  attributed  to  the 
event  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  not  having  been  able  to 
join  the  commander  in  chief,  all  the  officers  of  that 
division  felt  their  honour  attacked  by  the  generali- 
ty of  the  imputation.  A  letter,  without  a  signature^ 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  expressed 
this  charge  on  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  in  strong  accusa- 
torial terms.  In  vindication  of  his  conduct,  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  directly  called  upon  Ad- 
miral Keppel  to  sign  a  paper,  describing  the  en- 
gagement in  such  colours  as  took  away  the  slightest 
possibility  of  blame  from  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.  Kep- 
pel rejected  the  proposal.  His  refusal  drew  a  letter 
from  the  other,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
in  which,  not  contented  with  stating  arguments  ia 
his  own  defence,  he  hinted  some  severe  censures 
on  the  conduct  of  his  superior  officer.  Admiral 
Keppel  declared  publicly  (and  communicated  his 
resolution  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty),  that 
he  never  would  again  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  as  nothing  less  than  a 
mutiny  could  be  expected  in  a  fleet  where  the 
writer  of  such  a  letter  held  any  command.  The 
result  of  this  dispute  was,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  de- 
manding a  court-rpartial  to  be  held  on  the  conduct 
of  Admiral  Keppel,  to  which  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty agreed,  with  an  alacrity  that  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  nation.  A  court-martial  was  held. 
The  admiral  was  honourably  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  exhibited  against  him  respecting  the  27th 
of  July ;  and  so  much  of  the  events  of  that  day 

Foil.  Ii 
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chap,  were  again  brought  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
xiv.  public,  by  the  recital  of  facts,  that  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
'g  _f  ser's  popularity  decreased,  in  proportion  as  the 
character  of  the  other  was  raised  in  the  public 
esteem.  The  disappointed  accuser  now  demanded 
a  trial  on  himself,  which  terminated  in  his  courage 
being  pronounced  unimpeachable.  He  was  ac- 
quitted on  the  general  charge  of  improper  conduct, 
but  a  slight  censure  was  passed  on  his  neglect  to 
assist  his  commander  to  the  utmost  of  his  power* 
In  such  esteem  was  the  veteran  Keppel  held,  by 
both  the  nation  and  parliament,  that  his  acquittal 
was  celebrated  by  general  illuminations,  and  he  re* 
ceived  from  both  houses  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
services.  The  accuser  hid  his  head  in  disgrace ; 
he  was  scarcely  protected  from  popular  indigna- 
tion, and  found  himself  obliged  to  decline  every 
public  situation,  except  his  rank  in  the  navy.  The 
6nly  fault  imputable  to  Keppel,  seems  to  have  been 
his  wilful  concealment  of  the  vice-admiral's  failure 
to  second  his  efforts  off  Ushant,  as  the  true  cause 
of  that  victory  being  fruitless;  a  concealment  which 
he  must  have  made  out  of  friendship  to  Palliser,  as 
it  tended  to  endanger  his  own  just  reputation. 

Parliament  met  on  the  25  th  of  November  (1778). 
His  majesty's  speech  pronounced  the  late  conduct 
of  France  to  have  been  a  violation  of  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  an  ag- 
gression, without  principle  or  justification.  His 
majesty  regretted  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate and  restore  his  revolted  subjects,  but  trusted 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  the  loyalty  of 
his  parliament  and  people  of  BritaJh,  to  crown  his 
future  exertions  with  final  success.  To  the  echoes 
,  of  assent  which  the  minister's  majority  in  both 
houses  obtained,  the  opposition  amendment*  pro- 
posing to  insert  a  clause  in  reprobation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's unwise  ministers,  and  their  unhappy  system 
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mf  policy,  fell  to  the  ground  by  the  usual  negative,  chap. 
Very  early  in  the  ensuing  month ,  the  attention  of  both  XI v* 
houses  was  called  by  members  of  the  same  party,  to 
the  valedictory  nature  of  the  manifesto  which  our 
commissioners  had  left  in  America,  purporting  that 
the  nature  of  the  war  was  to  be  changed,  and  a  system 
of  indiscriminate  destruction  substituted  for  com- 
mon hostilities.  Mr.  Coke,  who  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons  for  addressing  his  majesty  on 
the  exceptionable  passages  of  the  manifesto,  quoted 
the  following  ambiguous  declaration ;  that  the  war 
was  to  be  carried  on  with  a  rigour  hitherto  un- 
known, and  that  his  majesty's  troops  had  hitherto 
refrained  from  the  extremes  of  war,  and  '  the  deso- 
lation of  the  country ;'  implying,  as  far  as  words 
could  go,  that  the  fire-brand  and  the  sword  were  • 
now  to  be  used  without  restriction.  Ministers  de- 
nied the  manifesto  to  express  such  a  resolution,  but 
were  in  this  point  contradicted  by  one  of  the  re- 
turned commissioners,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  text,  and  who 
avowed,  as  well  as  justified,  the  meaning  ascribed 
to  it  by  opposition.  The  purposed  address,  to  be- 
seech his  majesty  that  no  such  additional  rigour 
might  be  infused  into  American  hostilities,  was  lost 
by  a  minority  of  121  to  209. 

After  the  trial  of  the  admirals  Keppel  and  Pal- 
liser,  several  motions  were  made  in  both  houses, 
tending  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty. 
Mr.  Fox  conducted  these  attacks  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Founding  a  motion  on  the  contents 
of  the  papers  found  in  the  Pallas  and  Licorne,  he 
proposed  a  resolution  of  the  house,  that  the  send- 
.  ing  admiral  Keppel,  in  June  last,  to  a  station  off 
the  coast  of  France,  with  20  ships  of  the  line  and 
4  frigates,  when  the  French  had  32  ships  of  the 
line,  and  a  much  superior  force  of  frigates  ready 
for. sea  at  Brest,  was  a  measure  highly  to  be  cen* 

lis 
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chap.   sured  in  ministers.    Admiral  Keppel  appeared  as 
xiv.     evidence  against  the  admiralty,  and  declared  that 
he  never  had  been  more  distressed  than  when  he 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  information  ac- 
quired from  the  Pallas  and  Licorne,  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  enemy.     The  lords  Mulgrave  and 
North  argued  in  defence  of  government,  that  evi- 
dence drawn  from  the  above  papers  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted neither  as  proof  against  their  conduct,  nor 
grounds  of  apology  for  Admiral  KeppeVs  retreat, 
Especially  as  he  had  not  called  a  council  <v£  officers 
before  he  set  sail  on  that  retreat.     The  admiral  in- 
sisted on  the  authenticity  of  the  papers,  confirmed 
as  they  were  by  the  appearance  of  the  very  fleet  of 
d-'Orvilliers,  who  came  out  of  Brest  harbour  to  the 
same  number,  armed  and  manned  exactly  as  the 
papers  had  stated.     Upon  the  charge  of  not  hav- 
ing called  a  council  of  war,  he  said,  that  although 
he  had  not  summoned  a  council  of  war,  he  con- 
sulted several  officers  individually,  who  concurred 
with  him  in  the  propriety  of  returning  to  pott 
He  had  omitted  (he  acknowledged)  paying  that 
compliment  to  Lord  Mulgrave,- because  captains  so 
young  as  his  lordship  in  general  overlooked  every 
consideration  of  prudence,  in  their  eagerness  to 
fight.     The  motion  was  negatived.     Mr.  Fox  had 
promised,  that  if  the  present  motion  was  carried, 
he  would  follow  it  with  another,  for  the  removal 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.     This  nobleman 
had  deservedly  incurred  odium,  by  the  countenance 
he  had  given  to  the  late  prosecution  of  Admiral 
Keppel.    Qf  this  he  now  felt  the  effect,  the  motion 
of  censure  being  negatived  by  a  ftnajority  of  34 
voices  only.     Encouraged  by  the  unaccustomed 
strength  of  the  opposition  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Fox  in  a  few  days  moved  that  the  state  of  the  navy 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war  was  inade- 
■  quate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service.   Lord  Howe 
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came  forward  during  this  debate,  and  affirmed  in  chap. 
evidence  against  the  admiralty,  that  he  had  been    XIVa 
deceived  into  his  command,  and  deceived  while  he     j^~ 
retained  it.    Tired  and  disgusted  (he  said),  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  resign,  and  would  have  re- 
turned, had  not  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy 
in  the  American  seas  prevented  him,  till  the  period 
of  Byron's  arrival.    Recollecting  what  he  suffered* 
he  would  never  return  to  a  situation  under  the 
present  admiralty,  where,  besides  risking  his  ho- 
nour and  professional  character,  he  was  unfit,  from 
the  character  of  his  employers,  to  render  any  es- 
sential service  to  his  country. 

The  whole  forces  of  administration  being  drawn 
out  to  parry  this  attack,  the  motion  was  over- 
whelmed. 

When  parliament  was  on  the  eve  of  being  pro- 
rogued, a  message  from  his  majesty  announced  the 
alarming  intelligence,  that  Spain  had  become  a 
party  to  the  war.     In  the  hostile  manifesto  of  his 
catholic  majesty's  ambassador,  the  count  d'Almo- 
dovar,  there  were  enumerated,  with  more  preci- 
sion than  proof,  exactly  one  hundred  causes  of 
complaint  against  his    Britannic  majesty,   which 
formed  the  grounds  of  his  Spanish  majesty's  de- 
claration of  war.     The  manifesto  stated,  that  innu- 
merable insults  had  been  offered  by  British  subjects 
to  those  of  Spain,  and  even  murderous  hostilities 
committed,  without  reparation  or  atonement.     As 
no  answer  to  these  accusations  in  detail  was  given 
by  our  court,  it  is  barely  possible  that  some  of 
them  may  have  been  just ;  but  the  industry  shewn 
in  compiling  them,  discovers  on  the  side  of  the 
Spanish  court  a  distrust  in  their  individual  import- 
ance.   Independent  of  alleged  injuries,  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  a  mediation  attempted  by  his  catho- 
lic majesty,  between  Great  Britain  and  her  enemies 
was  his  chief  pretext  for  an  open  declaration  of 
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chap.  war.  Great  Britain,  it  appears  by  this  same  mam* 
XIV*  festo,  had  accepted  of  the  Spanish  offer  of  media* 
1778.  tion ;  but  as  soon  as  the  court  of  Madrid  proposed 
to  make  the  independence  of  British  America  a 
preliminary  to  negociation,  the  British  minister 
refused  to  negociate  on  such  terms.  Whatever 
concession  of  independence  it  might  hare  been  pru- 
dent to  have  made  to  our  colonies,  when  the  chance 
of  their  subjugation  had  become  desperate,  it  seem* 
ed  a  just  vindication  of  the  national  honour  to 
grant  that  independence  from  ourselves,  and  not 
to  the  interference  of  others.  The  court  of  Spain, 
however,  proclaimed  this  refusal  as  one  of  the 
hundred  injuries  we  had  offered.  It  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose,  to  have  substantiated 
the  wanton  capture  of  a  single  ship,  or  the  mal- 
treatment of  a  single  individual. 

•Whatever  opinion  the  nation  might  entertain  of 
this  interference  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  minister 
was  severely  censured  for  his  past  assurances,  which 
had  taught  it  to  regard  such  an  event  as  impos- 
sible, and  for  leaving  the  force  of  the  country  un- 
prepared for  its  impending  danger.  Sir  John  Ca- 
vendish proposed,  in  the  commons,  that  a  bill 
should  be  passed,  advising  his  majesty  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  military  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  British  territories ;  and  the  duke  of  Richmond 
moved  a  similar  resolution  in  the  lords,  that  our 
unhappy  warfare  in  America  should  be  abandoned, 
for  the  sake  of  security  at  home.  Our  whole  na- 
val force,  that  could  be  brought  to  action  at  this 
awful  crisis,  amounted  to  no  more  than  31  ships 
of  the  line,  when  it  was  known,  by  authentic  in- 
telligence, that  28  ships  of  the  line  had  sailed  from 
France,  and  were  hourly  expected  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  channel.  Though  both  of 
these  motions  failed,  the  necessity  for  preparation 
was  not  to  be  disguised.    In  compliance  with  the 
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general  sense  of  danger,  ministers  introduced  a   chap. 
militia  bill,  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country,     xiv. 
Lord  North's  proposal  was  to  double  the  number       * 
of  the  militia.    To  this  plan  several  of  his  usual  June  n. 
opponents  gave  general  acquiescence,  expressing 
their  satisfaction  that  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  de- 
fensive measures  was  kept  in  contemplation,  al- 
though they  dreaded  it  would  be  found  impracti- 
cable, unpopular,  and  dangerous,  by  affecting  the 
supply  and  resources  of  the  recruiting  service; 
and  therefore  wished  to  amend,  not  to  obstruct, 
the  measure.    As  there  seemed  an  end  of  party 
feeling  on  this  question,  the  debate  became  desul- 
tory, and  numberless  opinions  were  given.  Among 
these,  three  seemed  the  most  prevalent.     One  was 
for  adopting  the  proposal  as  it  originally  stood,  an- 
other for  a  mixed  scheme  of  a  smaller  augmenta- 
tion of  the  militia,  and  supplying-  the  difference  by 
those  volunteer  associations  which  the  country  has 
since  so  abundantly  organized.    The  third  proposal 
was  to  trust  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry,  in  raising  forces  according  to  offers  which 
they  had  already  made,  and  to  make  no  increase 
of  the  militia.    After  a  tedious  debate,  the  minis- 
terial bill  for  increasing  the  militia  passed  into  the 
house  of  lords ;  but  there  it  experienced  an  unex- 
pected opposition.    The  duke  of  Richmond,  ex- 
patiating on  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  its  lead- 
ing clause,  and  entering  into  close  investigation  of 
its  merits,  was.  by  his  great  display  of  military  in- 
formation, enabled  to  turn  the  day  against  minis- 
ters, and  brought  over  some  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  cabinet  lords  to  his  opinion,  so  as  to  reject 
the  compulsory  clauses  of  Lord  North's  proposal, 
by  a  considerable  majority.4     The  two  secretaries 
of  state,  and  the  lord-president  Gower,  voted  with 
opposition  on  this  occasion.    Thus  the  bill  was  re* 

*  Vis.  39  to  %%. 
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deceased  earl  of  Suffolk  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  Viscount  Weymouth  again  resigned  the 
seals  of  the  southern  department,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  earl  of  Hillsborough.  Lord  Gower 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  council  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  the  late  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  The 
great  seal  had  been  given,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year,  to  the  attorney-general,  then  creat- 
ed Baron  Thurloiv. 

Vol.  L  I 
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